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La reputation d'un homme est comme son ombre, qui tantdt le suive, & 
tantot le precede ; quélquefois elle est plus longue, X quelquetois plus courte 
que lui. 
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Scott’s Field of Weterloo. 

Swift’s Waterloo and other Poems, 

(Concluded from sp. 479.) 
Mr. Scorr goes on, in the hext stanza, to express a_ pious 
wish, that Buonaparte may, in his retirement, perform the 
dificult task of conquering himself! ‘There is no harm in 
the wish, but he might as wel! have wished that Buonaparte 
might learn to quell the fury of the elements, and to turn the 
world topsy turvy ; the wish would have been as soon accom- 
plished. By way, however, of proving its sincerity, he 
eres the wretched man, that it proceeds ‘ from no unmoved 
eart’ 





‘© Which sighs, comparing what THov az, 
With what thou MIGHTST HAVE BzEN !" 


We are not ashamed to confess that ovr heart is not so 
moved. We do not sigh, but we feel indignation, in com- 
paring what Buonaparte is, with what he ought to have been— 
e ts a General forsooth'! without a commission, supported in 
ease and luxury, at the expence, we suppose, of this country ; 
he ought to have been a lifeless corpse, hanging in chains, on 
Montmartre, or in some other conspicuous spot, in the vicinity 
of Paris, as a memento to the French, that justice, however 
tardy in her operations, is certain in her effects, and that 
crime, however successful for a time, may at last meet, even 
in this world, its merited punishment. Our notions, it will 
be seen, are not so poetical as Mr. Scott’s, but, we submit, 
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§22 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


they are more just. We turn, with pleasure, to a being of a 
far different nature. 


‘¢ Thou, ‘too, whose deeds of fame renew'd, 
Bankrupt* a nation’s gratitude, 

To thine own noble heart must owe 

More than the meed she can bestow ; 

For not a people’s just acclaim, 

Nor the full hail of Europe's fame, 

Thy prince's smiles, thy state’s decree, 
The ducal rank, the garter’d knee, 

Not these such pure delight afford 

As that, when, hanging up thy,sword, 
Well may’st thou think, ‘ This Ronest steel 
Was ever drawn for public weal ; 

And, such was, rightful heaven's decree, 
Ne’er sheathed unless with victory.’ ” 


Our readers will easily conceive that we have not quoted 
these lines for any poetical beauties which they unfold. 
Never, indeed, was a more meagre, tame, insipid stanza 
roduced, on a subject so animating, and so heart-inspiring. 
* the name of harmony, who, but Mr. Scott, whom success 
seems to have intoxicated—and whose intoxication, instead of 
giving a stimulus to his. mind, appears to have palsied his 
intellectual powers—could possibly have mistaken this line— 
* More than the meed she can bestow ’—for poetry? Why will 
a man, who can doso well, dosoill? Rightful,” applied to 
heaven, in the last line but one, should have been righteous, 
which would have improved the sense, without injuring the 
metre; and by should have been substituted for with, in the 
last line,—as it stands, it conveys no clear meaning to the 
mind. 

The two following stanzas are much less defective—there 
is a pathos in them that almost disarms criticai resentment, 
and inclines us to pass without notice over glaring imper- 
fections. 


** Look forth, once more, with softened heart, 
Ere from the field of fame we part ; 

Triumph and sorrow border near, 

And joy oft melts into a tear. 

Alas! what links of love that morn 

Has war's rude hand asunder torn ? 

For ne'er was field so sternly fought, 

And ne’er was conquest dearer bought. 


Si 





® * Bankrupt’ is a substantive, nota verl.---Rey. 
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Here piled in common slaughter sleep 
Those whom affection long shall weep ; 
Here rests the sire, that ne’er shall strain 
His orphans to his heart again ; 

The son, whom, on his native shore, 

The parent’s voice shall bless no more ; 
The bridegroom, who has hardly press’d 
His blushing consort to his breast ; 

The husband, whom through many a yeat 
Long love and mutual faith endear, 

Thou canst not name one tender fie, 

But here dissolved its reliques* lie ! 

O when thou see’st some mourner’s veil, 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 

Or marks’t the matron’s bursting tears 
Stream when the stricken drum she hears ; ; 
Or see’st how manlier grief, suppress‘d 

Is labouring in a father’s breast, 

With no enquiry vain pursue 

The cause, but think on Waterloo !” 











** Period of honour, as of woes, 

What bright careers ‘twas thine to close !-+« 
Mark’d on thy roll of blood what names 
To Britain’s mem’ry, and to Fame's, 

Laid there their last immortal claims! 

Thou saw'st in seas of gore expire 
Redoubted Picton’s soul of fire--- 

Saw’st in the mingled carnage lie 

All that of Ponsonsy could die--- 

De Lancy chapge*Love’s bridal-wreath 
For laurels from the hand of death ; 

Saw'st gallant Miiter’s failing eye 

Still bent where Albion's banners fly, 

And Cameron, @ the shock of steel, 

Die like the offspring of Lochiel ; 

And generous Gorpon, ‘mid the strife, , 
Fall while he watched his leader's life.--» 

’ Ah! though her guardian angel's shiel 
Fenced Britain's hero through the field, : 
Fate not the Jess her power made known, 
Through his friends’ hearts to pierce his own." 


All this is well imagined, and well expressed. 


* This is a false idea---one of the parties bound by a mutual tie 
May expire, and his or her reliques, be deposited in the earth. 
But the éie itself, dissolved by death, can leave no reliques, either in 
anatural or in a poetical, sense. The expression is unwarrantable, 
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524 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The “ Conclusion” or rather The Moral, contains a just tribute 
of praise to our country, for her constancy and courage. It has 
been well-earned, and therefore we shall extract it. 


«© Well bast thou stood, my country! the brave fight 
Hast well maintain’d through good report and ill ; 
In thy just cause and in thy native might, 
And in Heaven's grace and justice constant still. 
Whether the banded prowess, strength, and skill 
Of balf the world against thee stood array'd, 
Or when with better views and freer will, 
Beside thee Europe’s noblest drew the blade, 
Each emulous in arms the ocean queen fo aid. 


‘¢ Well art thou now repaid---though slowly rose, 
And struggled long with mists thy blaze of fame, 
While, like the dawn that in the orient glows, 
On the broad wave its earlier lustre came ; 
Then eastern Egypt saw the growing flame, 
And Maida’s myrtles gleam'd beneath its ray, 
Where first the soldier, stung with generous shame, 
Rivall'd the heroes of the watr'y way, 
And wash'd in foemen’s* gore unjust reproach away. 


** Now, island empress, wave thy crest on high, 
And bid the banner of thy patron flow, 
Gallant Saint George, the flower of-chivalry ! 
For thou hast faced like him, a dragon foe, 
And rescued innocence from overthrow, 
And trampled down, like him, tyrannic might, 
And to the gazing world may’st proudly show 
The chosen emb!em of thy sainted knight, 
Who quell'd devouring pride, and vindicated right. 


“© Yet 'mid the confidence of just renown, 
Renown dear-bought, but dearest thus acquired, 
Write, * Britain, write, the moral lesson down. 
"Lis not alone the heart with virtue fired, 
The discipline so dreaded and admired, 
In many a field of bloody conquest known 
———-Such may by fame be loved, by gold be hired--- 
"Tis constancy in the good cause alone, 
Best justifies the meed thy valiant sons have won.” 


Such is th eclose of Mr. Scott’s poem, which, as our readers 
must have seen, contains fewer faults, and fewer beauties, 
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* This word, to which Mr. Scott is so much attached, is grating 
to an English ear; it is an obsolete term, and certainly not worth 
reviving. In the present instance, Frenchmen would, on all 
accounts, be a far preferable expression, 
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than most of his former productions. — Considering the 
subject, which might, we should think, animate a stone; it is, 
for the most part dull, tame, and uninteresting. Here and 
there a gleam of genius is observed, but by no means sufficient 
to compensate us for the barren heath of insipidity over 
which we are compelled to travel. The grammatical errors, 
though not so numerous as usual in his compositions, are of 
such a description, as almost to raise a doubt as to the author’s 
education. We would not willingly impute to ignorance what 
may proceed from inattention, but still we cannot resist the 
force of positive evidence, when it obtrudes itself on our 
attention. A great name has been sometimes received as a 
passport for great blunders, and even for great ignorance ;— 
the blaze of superior genius too, has occasionally been 
suffered to blind the eyes of the world to great defects ;— 
but it is the peculiar province of the critic to judge, not by 
the name of an author, but. by the contents of his book: to 
cherish genius where he finds it; to deprecate its absence 
where it ought to appear—and carefully to discriminate between 
error and truth, sound and sense, reputation and merit. 
Mr. Scott has very considerable qualifications and attainments 
for poetry; but, having made himself a downright bookseller’s 
drudge, and writing for profit and not for fame, he has not 
only hecome careless and slovenly in his style, but has been 
betrayed into an opinion, that, like one of his own heroes, 
he is armed cap-d-pie, prepared and qualified for the most 
opposite pursuits. Hence he has become famed rather for 
the quantity, than for the quality, of his compositions: with 
good principles, a respectable portion of genius, and no 
mean talents, Mr. Scott might do much better than he does ; 
but as he fills his purse, he probably thinks he does well 
enough ; and, laughing at our admonitions, perhaps he may 
say to himself—* I had better be rewarded for my industry, 
than celebrated for my merit !’ 

Some of the notes, at the end of his poem, deserve atten- 
tion. The following refers to the last order of Buonaparte, at 
the fatal battle of Waterloo, to storm the English batteries. 


“The characteristic obstinacy of Napoleon was never more fully 
displayed than in what we may be permitted to hope, will prove the 
last of his fields. He would listen to no advice, and allow of no 
obstacles. Aneye witness has given the following account of his de- 
meanour towards the end of the action. 

“*« It was now seven o'clock ; Buonaparte, who, till then, had re- 
mained upon the ridge of the hill whence he could best behold what 
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passed, contemplated, with a stern countenance, the scene of this 
horrible slaughter. The more that obstacles seemed to multiply, the 
more his obstinacy seemed to increase. He became indignant at these 
unforeseen difficulties ; and, far from fearing to push to extremities 
an army, whose confidence in him was boundless, he ceased not to 
pour down fresh troops, and to give orders to march forwards, to 
charge with the bayonet, to carry by storm. He was frequently in. 
formed, from different points, that the day went against him, and that 
the troops seemed to be disordered,” (in disorder) and, to which he 
only replicd—* en avant ! en avant !’ 

*** One general sent toinform the Emperor that he was in a position 
which he could net maintain, because it was commanded by a bat- 
tery ; and requested to know, at the same time, in what way he 
should protect his division from the murderous fire of the English 
artillery. ‘ Let him storm the battery,’ replied Buonaparte, and 
turned his back on the Aid-de-camp who brought the message.’ 
Relation de la Bataille de Mont-Saint-Jean. Par un Temoin oculaire, 


We beg our readers to observe that it is here positively 
stated that Buonaparte, during the whole of this eventful day, 
was stationed on a high ridge commanding a view of the field 
of battle, which was far out of the reach of cannon-shot; con- 
sequently he was never exposed to personal danger. We shall 
now see, that even in the last desperate effort to turn the tide 
of victory, when any man but he would have headed his 
troops, and animated them by his example, he continually kept 
aloof ! 


‘* It has been reported that Buonaparte charged at the head of his 
guards at the last period of this dreadful conflict. This, however, is 
not accurate. He came down, indeed, to a hollow part of the high- 
road ‘eading to Cher'eroi, within less than a quarter of a mile of the 
farm of La Haye Sainte, one of the points most fiercely disputed. * 
Here he harangued the guards, and informed them that his preceding 
operations had destroyed the British infantey and cavalry, and that 
they had only to support the fire of the artillery, which they were to 
attack with the bayonet, and his exbortation was received with shouts 
of Vive f Empereur, which were heard over all our lines, and Jed to 
an idea that Napoleon was charging in person. But the guards were 
Jed on by Ney ; nor did Buonaparte approach nearer than fhe spot 
already mentioned, which the rising banks on each side rendered 
secure from all such balls as did not come in a straight line. He 
witnessed the earlier part of the battle from places yet more remote, 
particularly from an observatory which had been placed there by the 
King of the Netherlands, some weeks before, for the purpose of 
surveying the Country. Jt is not meant to infer from these particulars 
that Napoleon shewed, on that memorable occasion, the least deficiency 
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in personal courage ; on the contrary, he evinced the greatest compo- 
sure and presence of mind during the whole action.” 


Whatever Mr. Scott meant to infer from the facts he has 
stated, no other inference can be drawn from them, by any ra- 
{ional being, than that Buonaparte did on this occasion, as he 
certainly did on many others, betray a great deficiency of per- 
sonal courage ; nor, even admitting the accuracy of the account 
that he evinced great composure and presence of mind, does 
that circumstance at all affect the validity of the inference, 
although Mr. Scott unaccountably takes it forgranted, that com- 

ure of mind necessarily implies the existence of active 
courage. A man, placed beyond the reach of personal dan- 

, and particularly if he were destitute of the common 
feelings of humanity, as Buonaparte unquestionably is, might, 
without any great exertion, preserve his composure and pre- 
sence of mind, while he contemplated the danger of others, 
and the destruction of thousands, at a distance? But had the 
Corsican possessed one grain of resolution, one atom of true 
courage, would he not in the last struggle, not merely for vic- 
tory, but for the preservation of his usurped_ throne, and 
of his political existence indeed, have placed himself at the 
head of his guards, and made one desperate effort for restoring 
the fortune of the day, and for averting his own impending 
fate? . Let the conduct of Buonaparte be compared with that 
of the British Commander, on this occasion. The Duke of 
Wellington was foremost in every post of danger ; ‘he shared 
in every peril of the field; he animated his men still more by 
his example, than by his precepts. Why did Buonaparte, who 
had so much more at stake, pursue an opposite line of conduct ? 
Because he had not the courage to do it. It is ridiculous, 
from an affected liberality, a spurious candour, to disguise so 
glaring a fact. As if anxious, indeed, to make the Amende 
Honorable to his readers, Mr. Scott immediately adds. 


‘But it isno less * (rather ‘tis more)’ true that report has erred, 
* (Fama mendax est)’ in ascribing to him any desperate efforts of valour 
for the recovery of the battle ; and it is remarkable, that, during the 
whole carnage, none of his suite were either killed or wounded, 


whereas scarcely one of the Duke of Wellington's personal atten- 


dants escaped unhurt. 


These are facts which speak for themselves, and which nei- 
ther candour nor liberality can disguise. In another note Mr. 
Scott very properly corrects a misstatement of the French 
author who has written an account of this battle. 
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‘« No persuasion or authority could prevail upon the French troops 
to stand the shock of the bayonet. The Imperial guards in particular, 
hardly stood till the British were within thirty yards of them, although 
the French author, already quoted, has put into their mouths the 
magnanimous sentiment, ‘ The guards never yield —they die.” The 
same author has covered the Plateau, or eminence,* of St. Jean, 
which formed the Biitish position, with redoubts and entrenchments 
which never had an existence. As the narrative, which is in many 
respects curious, was written by an eye witness, he was probably de. 
ceived by the appearance of a road and ditch which runs (run) along 
part of the hill. It may be also mentioned in criticising this work, that 
the writer states the Chateau of Hougomont to have been carried by 
the French, although it was resolutely and successfully defended 
during the whole action. The enemy, indeed, possessed themselves 
of the wood by which it is surrounded, and at length set fire to the 
house itself ; but the British (a detachment of the guards, under the 
command of Colonel Macdonnell, and afterwards of Colone!] Home) 
made good the garden, and thus preserved, by their desperate resis- 
tance, the post which covered the return of the Duke of Wellington's 
right flank. 


We must now proceed to pay our respects to Mr. Swift, 
whose poems are dedicated, in a very modest address, to Lord 
Yarmouth. ‘The Proemium, or Proeme, as the bard writes 
it, contains an eloquent, and just, compliment to our late 
lamented statesman, Mr. Pitt. This we shall extract, as- 
a fair specimen at once of the author’s talents and of his 
principles. 


mi ee “* Cui pudor, et justitiz soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 
** T may not reach mine hand to yonder shell, 
Where its high harmonies suspended sleep 
On Albion's votive shrine ; I may not swell 
The glory of its concave’s echoing sweep ; 
‘Vill, borne upon her memory dear and deep, 
Pirv’s honour'd name bath waked the expectant string. 
It isa name, whereon the virtues weep ; 
Which the proud patriot muse delights to sing ; 
As mingles with her lay its lofty triamphing. 





** Thou wert no longer with us !—but thy spirit 
Breathed in our beart and battled on our arm: 
And still thy grateful Albion dothinherit, 
Its pow’r resistless, and its mighty charm, 
Even in the périlous time, in thai alarm, 





* A Plateau does not mean an eminence, but a flat land, or level 
surface, on the top of a mountain or high ground.---Rey. 
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When foreign envy banded for her doom, 

And fear domestic quailed before the storm, 
Thy sun-bright genius burst the gathered gloom ;— 
We heard its wakening voice, and felt it from the tomb. 


‘« Spirit revered and sorrowed !—thou, whose care 
Slept not on Albion’s doubtful destiny ! 
Albion, thy living charge, thy dying prayer, 
To her consummate glory asks thine eye. 
Bend from thy blessed immortality, 
And in their prosperous course her sons assure ;-—>- 
For they have watched thy word—how faithfully !— 
And alway shall thy counsels, wise and pure 
Avenge their suffering past, their future peace secure ! 


‘¢ Oh when our wrath o’ertook the recreant Gaul, 
And dashed him forth to exile and to shame, 
When, seated on yon guilty capital, 
Firm CasTLEREAGH pronounced our victor claim ; 
Thought we not then of Pirt’s inspiring name >— 
In that proud hour, which Providence hath given, 
To join the pupil with the master’s fame, 
Back on its source wg saw the tempest driven, 
And his last prayer fulfilled— 
“* Ou save MY Coontry, Heaven !” 


Never was a tribute more richly deserved. The spirit of Pitt 
has evidently animated the counsels of Great Britain; and the 
very policy which that great statesman adopted towards France 
in 1793, is now pursued by the allies. Let the state papers 
of both periods be compared, and they will be found to breath 
the same principles, and the same spirit. 

‘The Poem of Waterloo opens with an invocation to peace, 
and, in the first stanzas, the combined forces of the allies are 
marshalled in the field : 


«¢ Prussia !—Thy war-worn sons their line array, 
Eagerly straining for the strife renewed ; 

Their wrath of memory broods o'er Jena’s day, 
That rent thy sceptre, not thy shield subdued. 
Stern BLucner smiles on the awakened feud ; 

~ How glad again the soldier garb to wear ! 

The Landwebr spreads iis lengthening multitude ; 

The sable standard lours aloft in air, 

And every head is plumed, and every sword is bare. 


** But oh, the island band !---when march they forth, 
Chaunting alond their lay of battles won ? 

When from the West, the South, the ragged North, 

Shall Erin green, and dusky Caledon, 
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And snow-while Albion, blend their strength in one )... 
Lo! there their AnrHuR's pennon proudly shings ; 

That erst the crimson hand of victory spun !--- 

There the red rose the redder cross ent wines, 
And in their sanguine streams the war incarnadines !"--- 


This is strong, and correct, painting. ‘The train of anti- 
revolutionary monarchs is closed with the mild and gentle 
Louis, whose character tlie bard seems wellto understand. 


‘* Friend of the calm, yet prophet of the storm, 

Yon shadowed majesty the Bourngzon shews : 
Embattled Europe hails his regal form, 

Mild intercessor for a world’s repose !--- 

Oh Louis !---Can one heart repel thy woes, 
One voice deny their venerable claim, 

How sadly must our glory’s record close !--- 
How basely must we yield our manlike name !--- ° 
How deeply blush before thy heroine AneouLemg !--- 


** Not so,---we love thine hermit sanctity, 

Patient of wrong, forgiving as forgiven : 
The drooping lily on thy breast doth lie, 

To her dear refuge by the tempest driven, 

Though from that aged brow the crown is riven, 
Still do thy people claim their father’s care, 

Aud earthly sorrow steals one thought from heaven ; 
Thine hope, a martyred brother's bliss to share, 
Religion all thy shield, and all thy weapon prayer.’’--- 


Had Louis possessed less of the qualities of a christian, 
and more of those of a warrior, he would never have been 
dethroned. A christian prince reigning over a nation of 
infidels is not likely to excite respect, or to secure obedience. 
And, probably, in such a case, the disrespect and the disobe- 
dience would be in the exact proportion in which respect and 
obedience would be deserved. It is fortunate for this monarch 
that his throne is now guarded by one hundred and fifty 
thousand foreign bayonets. ° 

Buonaparte is introduced in the following animated, and 
appropriate, strains. | 


‘* The desolating spirit rides the air, 
The scattered whirlwind hath its confine burst !’’s-- 
The treacherous tyger rouses from his lair, 
And, panting for revenge, for blood athirst, 
Ponders new crimes, of all his bad the worst. 
Saw ye not, how his arm to slaughter sprung ?--- 
And heard ye not, when moved the wretch accurst, 
How hollowly his restless footsteps rung, 
Like the last falling clay upon the coffin flung ?--- 









Swift’s Waterloo and other Poems. ~ 6531 
“«* God of our sires !-+- Now, in his onward path 
We call thee not to stay the murderer.--- 
Oh, pour on aim the phial of thy wrath, 
Oh, let bis soul the burning blood-drop sear, 
Nor penitence yield one allaying tear ! 
On to his fate let THE DEVOTED press ! 
No fame, no trophy, tend his shameful bier, 
No pity wait his fall, no pardon bless 
The solitary man, cold, dark, and natereless !” 


The line which we haye marked in italics is entirely prosaic, 
and spoils the stanza;—nor is this our only objection to it. 
Itis not for man to deprecate the effect of penitence on the 
decrees of the Almighty ;—nor is it for man to pray that 
a fellow-creature may not receive pardon at the throne 
of grace!—Our religion teaches us a different duty.—No 
one will suspect us of harbouring any thing like a feeling of 
partiality for the monster whom Mr. Swift has so strongly, 
so justly, and so ably, depicted. He is a wretch whose mani- 
' fold crimes. deserve the severest punishments that man can 
inflict ; and sorry, most sorry, we are that the murderer has 
escaped them. But beyond this we dare not go; we dare 
not prescribe bounds to divine mercy; and we stand too much 
in need of forgiveness ourselves, from above, to presume to 
hope even that another may not receive the same forgiveness. 
We may, possibly, however, have mistaken our author ; 
who may have intended to exclude the object of his vengeance, 
from the pardon of his fellow-creatures only! But taking 


the passage in the sense in which it struck us, our duty called 


upon us imperatively to state our sentiments on it. At all 
events we are very certain that it was a slip of the pen, and 
that the real import of the passage escaped the observation of 
the author, than whom we know a better Christian, and a 
more benevolent man, does not exist. We now come to 
the shock of war. 


‘« Tt was the sabbath morn :—<the matin chime 
Had pealed the warning of its holy tide ; 
And wives and parents on that blessed Prime 
With prayer and praise their hearts had occupied ; 
Unconscious that, even then, the battle wide 
Had many an husband smote, and many a son— 
"T'was then, the Gallic eagle veiled his pride, 
And then, the stubborn victory was won. 
Such power, perhaps, that day, had Britain's orison. 


“* That day! what grief, what glory marked that day ! 
Tears dim our triumphs, triurophs dry our tears. 
The song shall live, the dirge shall pass away, 
The sorrow ofan hour, the joy of years; 
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And oh ! such sorrow as the joy endears. 
Not light be the lament, when warriors die ! 

Sound we their requiem with the clash of spears ! 
And, while their memory lives upon her eye, 
Let Britain ‘* mourn in steel,” and mourn exultingly ! 


“ For she hath conquered, and her fallen brave 
Have won the cypress with their laurel blended : 
They slumber in the cold and clouded grave, 
Where beams of deathless honour have descended, 
And Picron’s high career of victory ended. 
Yet science shal! record the bold emprize ; 
While, o'er Augusta's stately brow extended, 
The arch, fair covenant of peace ! shall rise, 
And the proud column bear their names amid the skies.” 














The next stanza conyeys a blended reproof and compli- 
ment to Lord Byron—reproof for the-sullen silence of his 
muse, on such an occasion, and a high compliment on his 
talents for such a task. The bard then surveys the fallen 
capital of the self-called Grear Nation—alas! how little! 
how contemptible ! 


‘«* Paris hath yielded---opening ere assailed, 
Her gates confess the British victor’s tread ; 
Though thrice five moons their lustre scarce bad paled, 
Since war's strong g:asp her towers uavirgined 
She is a captive---and the spoil that fed 
Her ravening gorge, the captive must resign. 
Yon insolent walls are with our trophies spread, 
Of human record, and of rite divine, 
Rent from the regal dome, and from the sacred shrine. 





*€ Slight penance for her Bandit’s high career, 

The ocean-flood of human misery ! 
Slight penance tor the parent's childless tear, 

The orphan’s wailing, and the widow's sigh !--- 

Oh ! for each flame that fired the farthest sky, 
Where Gaul's red torch the waste of terror strewed, 

Did Europe’s showering wrath one spark supply--- 
Ere now, the mournver in his solitude 

Had o'er the pillared legend wept---here Paris stood !” 





Had, indeed, even a just spirit of retaliation actuated the 
hostile armies, which twice subdued this vain, rebellious, 
sanguinary, city, she would have been made to pay the forfeit 
of her countless crimes. The oceans of blood, shed within 
her walls, and, by her means, over the fairest plains of 
France, and of the neighbouring countries, would have bee? 
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dried by the flames in which the torch of justice would have 
enveloped her, and not one stone would have been left on 
another! A great example of retributive justice would have 
thus been afforded; and the Royal Family would have been 
spared the dreadful spectacle of a city, every part of which 
must daily bring some appalling recollection to their minds. 
They must hourly view, from the very windows of their 
palace, the guilty theatre of murder, rebellion, and regicide. 
All that they see, wherever they go, must present them with 
subjects cf horrible contemplation ; must inspire them, if they 

ssess the common feelings of humanity, with hatred of the 
place itself, and of its guilty inhabitants, Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would have been a wise as well as a just act, 
on the part of the Allies, to destroy Paris. As it is, we are 
surprized that the King did not remove the seat of government 
to Rheims, to Lyons, or to Bourdeaux. The Palace of 
Versailles, indeed, is preparing for his residence, but even here, 
he cannot be without constant cause for mournful reflections. 
Well does the poet thus address his country. 


‘€ Star of the isles! thy clear unclouded ray 
Hath risen in ascendant majesty : 

It moves along its proud and prosperous way, 
Shedding high lustre o’er the subject sea, 
And covering all the land with victory--- 

Prince ! ‘twas thy will :---and at the awakening word 
Have we not won the new THerRMOPYL& ? 

And shall not after ages bless the sword, 


That clove the tyrant’s crest, and Europe's rights restored ?” 


From this pleasing theme the poet once more turns to the 
wretched author of all the woes, and of all the bloodshed, 
which have agonized Europe for so many years. 


‘* Hence !---to his prison crag !---to the lone speck, 
Scarce seen amid the multitudinous wave !--- 
There let him stand, ambition’s hopeless wreck, 
And o’er his forfeit greatness wildly rave !--- 
The wind shall mock his wailings, and the cave 
Echo in scorn the anguish of his cries ; 
His wither’d heart shall be his living grave, 
Sundered afar from all domestic ties, 
And companied but by the worm that never dies, 


** Yes—he shall pace along the vacant sand, 
And chide the surge that brawls around his feet ; 
Toward the regardless ocean stretch his hand, 
And govern empires in his sad conceit. 
He shall—in day-dreams for such misery meet 
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Pore on the shelly beach, and idly draw 
The cherished plan of Britain's sure defeat ; 
Give from some rugged rock his will's bigh law, 
And weave his sea-weed crown, and poise his scepter'd straw,” 
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By the pains taken to secure the person of Buonaparte, for, 
it seems, an Island, at the distance of six hundred miles, js 
to be fortified, with a view to the prevention of his escape, it is 
clearly shewn, that his escape is considered as  aestie ge ry and 
we have little doubt, that his friends, in the United States of 
America, will leave no effort untried to procure it. Whata 
world of anxiety, trouble, and expence, would a bullet, or a 
halter, have spared ! 

The minor poems of Mr. Swift are of various kinds, and 
have considerable merit, of which our readers will be better 
able to judge by a few extracts, than by any description of 
ours. Of the “ three strings of the harp,” we shall extract the 
second. 


** SECOND STRING, 
** Say, high-gifted Erin, say, did not the muse 
O’er the chords of thine harp all her blessings diffuse ? 
Her triumphs, her treasures, her transports, are thine, 
Her spirits surround thee, her laurels entwine, 
"Tis the music of nature, unfettered by art, 
And the chords of the harp are the chords of the heart. 


** But oh! shall thy harp on thy willows be hung, 
Its virtue neglected, its music unstrung ; 
Shall the chords that have joined in the chorus of fame, 
That have burned with the lover's and patriot’s flame, 
That have answered to friendship, and echoed to mirth, 
In silence and sorrow be cast to the earth ? 


** Shall the music, sosoftly and sweetly sublime, 
Be swept from the air by the wide wing of time? 
The music ! whose cadence was heard in each gale, 
That @oated o'er mountain, o'er forest, and vale ? 
The music! that cradled on ocean's green breast, 
And sang at mild even the sun to his rest ? 


‘“‘ Oroh! shall the hand of thine harper recall 
The sounds that have echoed through Tara's high-hall! _ 
Shall he strike the loud strain that hath leaped from its strings 
To sages, to warriors, to chieftains, and Kings ; 
While the Monerch of Erin reclined on his throne, 
And gave praise and reward to the harper alone ? 


“* Oh yes !—the fond care of a favouring band 
Awakens the glory and grace of the Jand. 
’ 
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The old song of Erin again shall be heard, 

Her harp shall be tun’d, and her harper revered. 

"lis the music of nature, unfettered by art, 

And the chords of the harp are the chords of the heart.” 


The circumstance which gave birth to this poem is thus 
related by the author in his notes. 


“Tn 1810 a society was institutedin Dublin, where the author 
then resided, for the cultivatioa—or rather the restoration, of the 
ancient Irish music. Indigent children, who manifested any mus 
sical capacity, were to be instructed in the harp, and, what was 
perhaps no inferior benefit, to be clothed and mainteined. Such 
adesign could not be without numerous supporters: the union of 
science and charity engaged every heart ; and the institution speedily 
advanced in public favour. 

‘* It was a subject scarcely to be neglected by the national muse. 

, ‘« Scripsimus indocti doctique poemata passim. 

‘ Unfortunately, however, it became ¢oo national, and as Irish 
nationality is systematically perverted into imperial separation, the 
author did not chuse to contribute his strings to the harp of discord, 
Those which are here transcribed, were not thought sufficiently 
high-toned for the purpose, and he had ng desire to screw the Irish 
courage to ifs sticking place. The pecuniary subscribers became 
equally refractory ; and the institution fell to the ground.” 


Such is the dire effect of party spirit, in Ireland, fanned, 
as it ever is, by the pestilential breath of popery! If we 
mistake not, our author has felt its pernicious consequences 
more, perhaps, than any one else. Had the reformation 
but extended to Ireland, what a happy, prosperous, and en- 
viable country, would it be now ! 

These ‘ three strings’ are followed by four mock sonnets, 
which show the contempt in which the author holds these 
measured compositions. The following song, composed, as 
we are informed, at little more than an hour’s notice, was 
sung at the celebration of the Jubilee in Dublin, in 1809, 
“When,” says Mr. Swift, “ I delight in relating, that this 
song was read to our revered monarch, and that the good old 
man honoured it with his tears, 1 may be credited for a better 
feeling than vanity.” Indeed, indeed, he may !— 


“* God bless the old King !—'Tis the heart-cheering voice, 
That affection and duty inspire : 

This day in the years of our King we rejoice, 
Our Guardian, our time-honoured Sire, 

To ui let us hallow our festival day ; 

The tribate of love, and of gratitude pay ; 

And teach from their cradles our children to say, 

God bless him !—Gop sess Tur o_p Kine! 
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‘* If seventy winters have silvered his head, 
If care his kind spirit hath bent ; 

If the pride of his youth from our father be fled, 

Remember—for us it was spent. 

Remember, how oft hath he waked when we slept, 

How long for his people his vigils he kept, 

How sad, when we smiled, he in secret hath wept--- 

And remember---Gop BLEss THE OLD Kino ! 









‘* Though Europe is plundered, insulted, enslaved, 
By a raffian and reprobate band ; 

Though Tyranny’s flag o’er the nations is waved 
In the Poisonen’s blood-streaming hand ; 

To Albion, to Erin, he stretches in vain, 

While he views their proud standard avenging the main, 

And hears in his wrath Tatavera’s red plain 

Re-echo---Gop BLess THE OLD Kino ! 











** Yes, yes,---though we stand in the contest alone, 
Though legions of spoilers eivance, 

We will fight for our God, for our King and his throne, 
’Gainst the brain-fevered bell-bound of France. 

The green fields of Erin whot foe shall defile, 

While the high pride of Richmond, and Gordon's fair smile, 

Excite the glad voice through the emerald Isle . 
God bless him! Gop sLess THE OLD Kine! 




















“© Our George to the throne of his fore-fathers came, 
In his youth, in his beauty, and strength 3--- 

May his reign be like Epwarn’s in fortune and fame 
And lke Henry’s alone in its length ! 

Late, late, be the hour that calls him to heaven, 

When the méed to his virtues eternal is given, 

And Georce from the prayers of his people is riven !--- 
God bless him! Gop BLess ouR otp Kine!” 


These poems contain abundant proofs of Mr. Swift’s loyalty 
as a subject; and they close with a proof of his affection as 4 
husband and a father. 


om a —** And, as my fancy strays, 
Loves’ flora] path, or wars’ red field along, 
I win the dear reward of Many's praise ; 
Nor ask if lips so sweet can judge me wrong. 
Small sacrifice---to leave the giddy throng 
For Her, whose wedded smile gives endless joy !--- 
She sought my heart, and not my flatte: ing song ;--* 
And pow, while life’s best hopes that heart employ, 
Closed is the strain to Her, and to our beauteous boy. 
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Our readers, we suspect, will be led to conclude that our 
bard has imbibed some portion of the spirit of his favourite 
Troubadours. He, certainly, asa matron, vow sitting uf our 
elbow, observes, is a most unfushionable husband ! Attached to 
his own wife ! and to his child too! Oh, monstrous !—Surely 
the man can have been married but a very little while |! !—No 
matter, madam, you need not be apprehensive that this old- 
fashioned quality, called conjugal affection, will spread. But 
raillery apart, it is gratifying to see a man of taste and genius 
in these licentious days, not ashamed to acknowledge himself 
virtuous, and to confess himself alive to all the mutual and 
social affections. Mr. Swift isa good poet, and, we are per- 
suaded, a good man—and so saying, we take our leave of him 
for the présent. 
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A topographical description of the Province of Lower Canada, 
with remarks upon Upper Canada, and on the relative con- 
nexion of both Provinces with the United States of America. 
By Joseph Bouchette, Esq. Surveyor-General of Lower 
Canada, and a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Canadian Militia, 
Embellished by several Views, Plans of Harbours, &c. 
dvo. Pp. 640. ! 

A topographical Map of the- Province of Lower Canada, shewing 
its Divisions, Districts, Counties, Seigniories, and Townships, 
with all the lands reserved for the Crown and the Clergy. ‘Ten 
Sheets, 

And a Map of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, with the adjacent parts of the 
United Siates. Two Sheets. 1815. London. Faden. To- 
gether, price Seven Guineas. 
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Tue value of Upper and Lower Canada, and of the King’s 
other American Colonies, is not so generally appreciated by 
the public as it ought to be; we mean with the exception of 
the mercantile and shipping interests; otherwise a stronger 
feeling would, probably, have been expressed in the course of 
the late war in that country. We do not, now, mean to 
touch on the military operations of the war in Canada, or on 
the present internal state of the Lower Province. We shall, 
most likely, have to revert to these topics, when we submit to 
our readers’ attention, several tracts which have been recently 
published in British North America on them. 

Much. has been said and written, since the discussions on 
the American Intercourse Bill in 1806, (against which the 
present Master of the Rolls, made one of the most luminous, 
No, 211, Vol, 49, December, 1815. Pp 
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and patriotic speeches,* we ever heard ;) to promote and extend 
the trade and navigation, and fisheries of these Colonies ; and 
many wise legislative regulations heve since been made, on the 
recommendation of the present ministers, to give permanency 
to them; and, we trust, that neither the interests of individuals, 
nor the intrigues of foreigners, will induce the government of 
Great Britain, to again relax, in any degree, the colonial and 
navigation system ; but that they will, on the contrary, strictly 
enforce it; aud impose on the importation, from foreiyn coun- 
tries, of articles, similar to these which are the growth and 
produce of these provinces, such duties as will give a decided 
preference to the latter. 

Few arguments are wanting to illustrate and enforce thie 
policy of this line of conduct; the whole of the inter- 
course between the mother-country and these colonies, and the 
King’s sugar islands in the West Indies, is carried on by British 
subjects, with British capital, in British ships. -The returns 
for the produce, from these dependencies, are made in British 
manufactures. If not wholly so, the difference or balance in 
favour of the colonial shipper, is deposited here, either with 
his correspondent, or in the English funds. Contrast this 
beneficial trade with that from the Baltic or Norway, or even 
from the United States. In the two former instances, the 
trade is nearly all carried on in foreign bottom ; the freights of 
which, are always paid for in specie, and most frequently the 
cargoes ; and the trade with the United States is, only, advan- 
tageous tous, to the extent of their actual consumption within 
the Union of the manufactures they import from hence. All 
they do not consume, but re-export to South America and 
elsewhere, is seriously injurious to us, in many points of view, 
but, particularly, as it affects our carrying trade. 

In our former numbers, we had occasion, frequently, to 
eepsure the extreme forbearance shewn by Great Britain, 
towards the Citizens of the United States; we shall not, there- 
fore, at present, resume the consideration of their hostile 
conduct and views towards this eountry; although our last 
letters from thence, and from British North America, warrant 
us in saying, that, unless a vigilant attention is shewn towards 
maintaining our ascendency on the lakes, and by having in 
the provinces a Jarger disposable force than is now there ; we 
shall not be surprised, if, in the event of a rupture with the 
United States, they obtain possession of our principal posts 
on the whoie frontier. ‘ 


—_——_— 


| 
— 


* It is well reported in Yorke's Parliamentary Register for 1606, 
and in the Parliamentary Debates for that year, 
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The work before us commences with a general, but con- 
cise History of Canada, from the period of its discovery by 
Jacques Cartier, in 1535, to the present time. It describes, 
with great accuracy, the series of large lakes within it, and 
the course of the river St. Lawrence to the sea, an extent of 
more than two thousand miles. The peculiarities of the climate, 
seasons, &c.—the nature and qualities of the soil :—and the 
state of the agriculture, trade, and navigation of the province. 

Its civil and ecclesiastical constitution; the manners and 
habits of the natives, and other inhabitants: together with 
an account of all the seignories or tracts of land ina 
Lower Canada, held en-fief, and of the townships which have 
been granted since the colony became dependent on the 
British crown, which. are held in free and common soceage, are 
here fully detailed. Of the Jands in these townships, and 
those which have been surveyed, though not yet appropriated, 
there are sixteen millions of square acres, (page 61) applicable 
and fit for agricultural purposes. 

As the population of Great Britain has greatly increased, 
and as, at this time, in consequence of the peace, many 
thousands of persons are thrown out of bread, by being un- 
provided with employment of any sort, what a desirable thing 
would it be, in every point of view, to give to our disbanded 
soldiers in patticular, and to other able-bodied, but indigent, 
persons, an allotment of land in British North America, with 
the means of clearing it for cultivation. A measure of this kind 
would, as it appears to us, be productive of manifold advantages. 
It would throw a great quantity of land, now lying useless, into 
astate of productiveness; it would add greatly to the strength 
and security of four most valuable colonies, by providing 
them with a class of inhabitants, peculiarly able, from their 
habits and physical force, to defend them against all attacks ; it 
would, moreover, we might hope, prevent those numerous emi- 
grations from Scotland and Ireland to the United States of Ame- 
rica, which are productive of disappointment and calamity to 
the hapless adventurers themselves, and which increase the 
number of our enemies ; and lastly, it would afford hoth em- 
ployment and reward t > those brave men, who have fought and 
bled in the service of their country, and who are now thrown 
loose on society. At allevents, we strenuously recommend 
this suggestion to the serious attention of our cabinet in 
general, and of our colonial ministers in particular, who owe 
much to our colonies for the lamentable defeets, and erroneous 
hotions, which have hitherto been so strikingly remarkable, in 
our system of colonial policy. 

Pp? 
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In addition to such encouragement being given to the mi- 
litary, we have often heard it suggested, by persons of compe- 
tent knowledge and experience, that if protection from the 
impress was secured by Act of Parliament, to the men and 
boys bond fide belonging to the British vessels employed in 
the fisheries on the coasts of these provinces, the Labrador and 
Newfoundland, hundreds of able seamen who have emigrated, 
would return, from Nautucket and other parts of the United 
States, to their allegiance, and enable us to give full effect to 
these fisheries, which, in a few years, would become one of 
the first nurseries of seamen for the royal navy. By this pri- 
vilege being conceded to the men and boys in question—the 
naval service of the country would not be injured but pro- 
moted (and such we know to be the opinion of many able 
nautical men.) They, surely, have equal claims to encou- 
ragement, as the men employed in the Greenland and other 
fisheries, who are protected by statute. At the present crisis, 
a regulation of this nature would induce English seamen to go 
to the King’s North American Colonies instead of the United 
States ; and when it is recollected, that before the late war 
with them, the Americans employed, on an average, annually, 
upwards of tlurteen-hundred vessels in the Labrador fishery ; 
from which, fortunately, they are now altogether excluded; 
little doubt can be entertained, from the spirit of enterprize 
already shewn in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, of our 
being able to previde employment for our brave tars, if these 
fisheries are properly protected and encouraged. In the 
two provinces last-named, we understand several hundred 
vessels are already built for the Labrador fishery. An exemp- 
tion from the impress, would always keep in the colonies great 
numbers of able seamen, who, if they did not actually belong 
to the fishing vessels, would, in time of war, be liable to serve 
His Majesty, and in time of peace, they would be ready to be 
employed in the supply trade to the West Indies, or in the 
intercourse between the mother country and these depen- 
dencies. 

This part of the work is certainly very interesting, as It 
brings within our view a part of the American continent, 
seldom traversed by persons visiting Canada, either for pleasure 
or for business. Its inhabitants do not appear to have much 
industry or knowledge. Mr. Boucuerre observes,— 


** Tt is much to be wished that the system of management in Lower 
Canada was as good as the land upon which it is exercised ; agricultaral 
riches would then flow in a copious and inexhaustible stream ; for i! 
the natural excellence of soil and goodness of climate, contending 
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against the disadvantages of a very inferior, not to say bad, mode of 
husbandry, be capable of yielding crops of 15 to 18 for one, what 
might not be expected from it, were the modern improvements iv 
implements as well as culture, that have been introduced with so 
much benefit in England, to be applied to it? The Canadian 
farmer, unfortunately, and it is a circumstance much to be lamented, 
has hitherto had no means of acquiring instruction in the many new 
and beneficial methods by which modern science has so greatly 
assisted the labours of the husbandman. Unskilled in any other 
mode, he continues to til] his fields by the same rule that his fore- 
fathers followed for many generations, which long habit, and an 
unprofitable partiality engrafted thereon, seem to have endeared to 
him ; knowing the natural bounty of his Jand, he places his greatest 
reliance upon it, and feels satisfied when he reaps a crop not inferior 
to the one of the year gone by, apparently without a wish to 
increase his stores by the adoption of untried means. Apprehensions 
of failure and consequent loss operate more strongly than disinclina- 
tion ; for a desire to enlarge his profits is full as lively in him as in 
other men, which, aided by a genius active in imitating, would 
certainly impel him to try his success at any innovation, productive of 
corresponding advantages, that might be introduced by another. 
Example is the only stimulus required, and itis well worth the 
attention of those to whom the welfare of the British colonies is 
confided, and who must be sensible of the importance of this one 
in particular, to consider of means by which this stimulus could be 
most effectually excited. Whatever encouragement might be given 
asan incentive to the industry of the native, or the alien settler, to 
persevere in an approved plan of clearing, draining, and getting 
ander cultivation the new lands, or of improvernent upon such as are 
already under management, by a reform of the present system, a 
jedicious variation of crops, and the introduction of new articles 
suitable to the climate, of which there are many, would be attended 
with so much benefit, that in a very few years, these provinces must 
become one of the most valuable of all the exterior possessions of 
Great Britain. 

** The practice of husbandry in Canada is defective in some ver 
principal points: in the first place, the use of the plough, whic 
ought to be viewed as the basis of all agrarian improvement, is not 
enough attended to, and where it is applied, it is done in a manner so 
inadequate to the purpose, that the good intended to be derived from 
itis powerfully counteracted ; generally speaking, this operation is 
performed so lightly, that scarcely more than the surface of the 
gronnd is broken by it; the weeds that ought to be extirpated are 
only cut off, they consequently shoot out again and absorb much of 
the vigonr of the soil that etherwise would nourish the seed and 
plants committed to it. If the Canadian hosbandman could witness 
the difference between the style of ploughing im England and his own, 
Tam certain that he would readily be convinced of its utility, and 
willing to adopt a method so much in favour of his antumnal expe&® 
lations. Another main object in farming improvements is the jadi- 
cious application of the various manures to different soils, in which 
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essential particular it mast be admitted the Canadian practice is much 
in arrear, as it is only within a few years, and io the neighbourhood of 
the large towns, that it has been in some degree attended to by a few 
farmers more intelligent than their brethren ; this neglect, added to 
the pernicious practice of sowing the same sort of grain year afier 
year upon the same land without other means of renovation than 
letting it lie fallow for a season, must exciie wonder that it should 
produce such cops as it actually does. When the heart of the land 
is supposed to be gone or greatly deteriorated, the remedy is, after 
taking acip of wheat from it, to allow a natural layer of clover 
and grass, which serves as suunmer feed for cattle ; in the autumn it 
receives a ploughing ia the usual way, and in the ensuing spring is 
again put unter wheat or oats. This plan is unprofitable and in. 
judicious, the stock derives but litile advantage from the herbage, 
while witb a little more care the grounds might be turned to much 
better account.” 


On the interior intercourse with the United States the author 
makes the following remarks, 


‘« To ascertain, in the scale of importance, to what degree the 
North American colonies rise; their present value, and how much 
that value is capable of being increased, it is necessary to take a view 
of their commercial concerns, in order to bring their resources fairly 
before us. In attempting to introduce this subject, I feel no small 
degree of diffidence, from the reflection that it is one mach out of 
the line of my professional pursuits, inthe discussion of which er- 
roneous opinions are very liable to intrude, and that by meddling 
with it Imay be blamed by many for the imperfect performance. 
My object is to attract to this point the attention of men well inform- 
ed on the intricate questions of mercantile policy, inthe hope that 
some much abler pen than mine may, at nu remote period, place it 
ina more clear and palpable state, rather than to promote decision 
by any observations of my own ; the extent of my endeavours will 
be limited to conveying some general ideas of the capabilities pos- 
sessed by these provinces of rising into commercial greatness, if 
their interests be attended to and protected. The situation both. of 
Upper and Lower Canada is replete with conveniences fcr trade: 
the great extent and many ports of the St. Lawrence accessible to ships 
of considerable burthen ; its inland navigation, even to the extremity 
of the lakes ; the numerous rivers and streams that fall into it, by 
which produce of all kinds may be conveyed from the most distant 
settlements to Quebec or other places of shipment, open greater 
facilities to mercantile speculations than pethaps any other country 
cap offer. _ This river is the only channel by which the commodities 
of these two provinces find their way to distant countries, and is also 
by farthe most natural, as well as most easily available egress for 
such productions of the districts of the United States that lie con- 
tiguous to its southern bank, as they are able to farnish beyond their 
Own consumption. Probibitory laws of the American senate have, 
jadeed, of late been passed to bar its subjects from exportation by 
this route, but they have not obtained so much attention as_ it was 
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imagined they would. A very large track of fertile country on their 
side of the Lorder is thickly settled and in high cultivation ; the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants always insures a large disposable stock of 
the fruits of their labours, which the vigilance and invention of a 
speculative disposition will not fail to discover means of transferring 
tothe readiest market, in despite of enactments that are no less 
disagreeable than disadvantageous, By fostering this intercourse, 
Canada wou!d always secure a vast addition of articles of the first 
necessity, in aid of its own surplus produce, to meet a great increase 
of its export trade, were that trade relieved by the British govern- 
ment from some of the ‘impediments thrown in its way by existing 
regulations that are highly favourable to American commerce,” 


The description of Moutreal and its vieinity, and the Rapid 
of St. Louis, cannot fail to prove very interesting, and will 
convey an idea of the importance of that city. 

Between the island of Montreal and the main opposite to Cogh- 
nawaga village, the breadth of the Saint Lawrence is contracted to 
about half a mile ; from this spot to the- lower extremity of what 
istermed the Sault or Rapide St. Louts, a distance of nearly four 
miles, there is a gradum shelving descent of its‘rocky bed. In 
passing through this channel the stream acquires an irresistible im- 
petus, and towards the Jower part moves with a velocity of 18 miles 
an hour, until it is separated by some small islands below into several 
channels, The incessant roar of the torrent, the inconceivable ra- 
pidity with which unwieldy bodies ae hurried on as it were to 
inevitable ruin, and the agitated surface of the water, presenta scene 
at once extraordinary, appalling, and terrific. Boats and rafis coming 
down the river are compelled to ran through this tremendous pass, 
that is never free from difficulty and imminent hazard, alihongh 
guided by experienced persons, who are always employed as pilots, 
to whose skill may be attributed the singular good fortune that an 
accident has very rarely occurred ; they are constrained to keep as 
close as possible to the southern shore, and should any misma- 
hagement or error in steerage unhappily take place, certain destruc 
tion would ensue. 

The city of Montreal is within this seigniory ; it stands on the 
south size of the island, in lat. 45°. 31’ N. and 73° 35° W.: the se- 
cond of the province in point of size, but with respect to situation, 
local advantages, and supeyiority of climate, it is undoubtedly un- 
rivalled by Quebec itself; its form is a prolonged square, that, with 
the suburbs, covers about 1020 acres of ground, although within 
the walls of the, old fortifications the contents of the area did not 
exceed 100 acres. A few houses, built close together, in the year 
1040, was the commencement of the city of Montreal, or as it was 
first named Villemarie ; the situation being well chosen, and possess- 
ing many inducements for the colonists to associate themselyes for 
the comforts and convenience of society, it very soon assumed the 

ppearance of being built with some attention to regularity and so« 
lidity of the dwellings, containing a population of 4000 inhabitants ; 
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its improvement and extension were both rapid. In 1644 the Hotel 
Dieu was founded by the pious charity of Madame de Bouillon, and 
six years afterwards ‘the zeal of Mademoiselle Marguerite de Bour. 
geois estatdished the convent of Notre Dame. ‘The infant town 
was exposed to, and a:most ffom its very beginning experienced, the 
animosity of the Troquois, who made many attacks upon it. Asa 
protection against these repeated hostilities a sort of barrier was 
drawn round it, consisting merely of palisaces ; but so slight a de. 
fence not inspiring the inhabitants with much confidence in their se- 
curity, the more powerfel safeguord of a wall, fitteen feet high, 
with battlements, was substituted, and bad the desired effect of re. 
pelling these formidable enemies to its prosperity: but as the ardour 
of the French colonists in prosecuting the trade in furs made them 
more dreaded by their savage neighbours, whom they succeeded in 
driving to a greater distance, and repressing their incursions by crect- 
ing forts and establishing military posts, the necessary repairs of the 
wall were gradually neglected, and it fell into decay. The last remains 
of this ancient fortification have been recently removed by an act of the 
provincial legislature, to make way for the introduction of some 
improvements, planned with judicious regard to the convenience, 
comfort, aud embellishment of the place. In its present state Montreal 
certainly merits the appellation of a handsome city. It is divided into 
the upper and lower town, although the elevation of one above the 
other is scarcely perceptible ; these are again subdivided into wards. 
The streets are airy, and the new ones, particularly, of a commodions 
width ; some of them running the whole length of the town, paral- 
lel to the river, intersected by others at right angles. The houses 
are forthe most part built of a greyish stone, many of them large, 
handsome, and in a modern style: sheet-iron or tin is the universal 
covering of the roofs. The Rue Notre Dame, extending from the 
citadel to the Recollet suburbs. is 1344 yards in Jength, and 30 feet 
broad; it is by much the handsomest street in the place, and 
contains a great many of the public buildings ; but the cathedral is 
$0 injudieiously situated, that it occupies the whole breadth of it at the 
Place d’Armes, which, though not an impediment tothe passage, 
destroys the perspective that otherwise would be unobstructed from 
the citadel tothe Recollet gate. St. Paul-street is another fine street, 
running the whole Jength of the town, but more irregular in its 
course and breadth than the former; from its contiguity tothe river, 
the situation is very convenient for business. Among ‘the edifices that 
attract notice, perhaps more from the value of the establishments 
than their beauty, are the Hotel Dieu, the Convent of Notre Dame, 
the General Hospital, the French Cathedral, the Recollet Convent, 
the Convent of the Grey Sisters, the seminary of St. Sulpice, the 
New College or Petit Seminaire, the English and Scotch churches, 
the Court-house, the new g2ol, the Government-house, Nelson's mo- 
nument, and the Quebec barracks. 

‘* Montreal, as it is at present, containing a population of 1, ,000, 
rivals the capital of Canada in many respects, and as a situation fora 
commercial town, certainly surpasses it ; seated near the confluence 
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of several large. rivers with the St. Lanrence, it receives by their 
means, the productions of the best setiled and alsothe mos! distant 
parts of the district, as well as from the United States, besides being 
the depot of the principal trading company of Norh America, whose 
concerns are of gieat extent and importance. Possessing these com- 
bined attractions, it is by no means unreasonable to infer, that, 
in the lapse of a few years, it will become the most flourishing and 
prosperous city of the British North American dominions ; and 
Quebec, viewed asa military position, may always be looked vpon as 
an impregnable bulwark to them. When the act that passed the 

ovincial parliament, in 1801, ‘‘ for removing the old walls and 

tifications surrounding the city of Montreal, -and otherwise to 

ovide for the salubrity, convenience, and embellishment of the said 
city,” shall have been carried into effect, according to the plan pro- 
jected, none of the external possessions of England, excepting its eas- 
tern dominions, will embrace a town of so much beauty, regularity, 
extent, and convenience, as this. These improvements are in- 
tended to be as follows: an elevated terrace, extending from the 
suburbs .on the south-west side of the city, along the river as far as 
the Quebec suburbs ; which, independent of its utility as a road, 
will be sufficiently high to form an effectual barrier against the 
floating ice, at the breaking up of the frost ; it will also impede 
the communication of fire to the town, should it take place among 
the large quantities of timber and wood of every description, that 
ate always collected on the beach. ‘The little river St. Pierre is to 
be embanked on both sides as far as the new college, forming a canal 
twenty feet wide, which is to be continued along the south-west and 
north-west sides, to the Quebec suburbs, with bridges over it at the 
openings of the principal streets, and other convenient places ; at the 
angles, ornamental circular basins are to be formed, and a lock near 
the mouth of the little river, by which the water may be drawn off 
for the purpose of cleansing it ; this work will be so constructed, as 
to raise boats, &c. from the St. Laurence, from whence they may 
proceed to the further extremity of the canai. The buildings op each 
side are to be retired thirty feet from the water, thereby forming a 
street eighty feet wide, having the canal in the centre. To the 
northward of Notre Dame-street, there is to be another parallel to 
it, sixty feet wide, called St. James’s-street, running the whole 
length of the city, and terminated at the Quebec suburbs by one of 
the same breadth, leading to the St. Laurence ; between St. James’s- 
street and the canal, parallel thereto, and ranning in the same direc- 
tion, will be a street of 24 feet wide. Where the Quebec gate now 
stands, will be formed a square 174 feet by 208, extending towards 
the suburbs. The-Place d’Armes isto have its dimensions enlarged 
to 392 feet by 344, which will protract it to the canal: from the 
south-west side of the canal, towards the St. Antonie suburbs, another 
square or rather parallelogram will be made, 468 feet by 180. The 
Champ de Mars, from being very circumscribed, and quite inade- 
quate as a place of military exercise, will be made level, and carried 
on nearly to the canal, to form a space 227 yards by 114; this has 
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been nearly completed, and it is now an excellent parade, a8 well as 
an agreeable promenade for the inhabitants: seats are fixed for the 
accommodation of the public, and trees planted in various parts of 
it. From this spot there is a fine view of the well cultivated grounds, 
beautiful orchards, and country houses towards the mountains. Ad- 
joining the new college, a lot of ground, 156 feet by 258, is reserved 
as the site of a new house of correction, The new market-place, 
occupying the ground where formerly stood the college, founded by 
Sieur Charron, in 1719, and destroyed by fire a few years back, has 
been finished according to the proposed plan, it ig 30 yards wide, and 
reaches from Notre Dame-sireet to St. Paul-street ; in the miiddle 
of it are ranges of stalls for butchers, covered in by a roof, supported 
on wooden pillars ; great care is taken to enforce the regulations to 
ensure cleanliness in this part, The two principal market days in each 
week, are well supplied with every necessary, and nearly every Juxury 
for the table, in great abundance, at prices extremely moderate. \ The 
produce of the upper part of this fertile district, is almost wholly brought 
hither for sale, besides a great quantity from the American States, pare 
ticularly during the winter season, when fish frequently comes’ from 
Boston and the adjacent parts. The whole of the plan, sanctioned by 
the Act of Parliament, has been arranged and acted upon by commis- 
sioners appointed under it, who have for many years been indefa- 
tigable in their exertions to carry its provisions intoeffect ; as their 
functions have been arduous and frequently unpleasing, from the 
numerous law-suits they have found it necessary to institute and de- 
fend in cases of disputed claims, they are entitled to the esteem of 
their fellow citizens, for the manner in which they bave always per- 
formed these duties to the public gratuitously, The harbour of 
Montreal is not very large, but always secure for shipping during the 
time the navigation of the river is open, Vessels drawing fifteen feet 
water, can lie close to the shore, near the Market-gate, to receive or 
discharge their cargoes ; the geveral depth of water is from three to 
four and a half fathoms, with very good anchorage every where 
between the Market-gate. Island and the shore; in the spring, this 
island is nearly submerged by the rising of the river ; but still it is 
always aseful in protecting ships anchored within it, from the violent 
currents of that period, aod at other times, servesas a convenient spot 
fur repairing boats, water-casks, and performing otber indispensable 
works. Two sunall shoals jying otf the west end of it, at the entrance 
of the harbour, aud the narrowness of the deep water channel below 
‘My, generally make it necessary to warp out large ships, and drop 
thems down thesiream by kedge-anchors, until they come abreast of 
the new market-place, as the leading winds for bringing them out, 
cannot always be depended upon ; at the east end of the island is 4 
chanuel, of which sma!) craft can always avail themselves.” 


After noticing the seigniories in each district, the author 
roceeds to describe the towuships or tracts of land granted by 
lis Majesty, each of which, on an average, is about ten miles 

Square, divided into ranges, and subdivided into lots of two 
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hundred acreseach. The quantity. of land in each township, 
js usually about 65,000 acres. These tracts are as yet but par- 
tially cultivated, although the soil is represented as generally 


much above mediocrity. If it be the intention of government — 


to’ encourage emigration, it ought, (as we have before sug- 
gested) to he directed, under judicious regulations, to British 
North America; and the clandestine departure, from the 
United Kingdom, of such numerous hordes of industrious 
people to the United States, as have emigrated thither of late 
years, should, in future, be prevented. 

. The following extracts will afford a fair specimen of the 
author’s description of the seigniories and townships. 


« Texresonwe (the seigniory of), on the north side of Riviere St. 
Jean or Jesus, isin the county of Effingham, between those of 
Blainville and La Chenaie; bounded in the rear by the townships ‘of 
Abercrombie and Kilkenny ; was granted 234 December, 1673, two 
lesgues in front by two indepth, to M. Dautier Des Landes; but on 
the 10th April, i731, the grant of the tract called Desplaines, of 
siinilar dimensions, was added to it; and on the 12th April, 1753, 
én augmentation of a Jike quantity of land was made to Desplaines, 
toge!her constituting the present seigniority, two Jeagues in front by 
six deep. It is now the property of the heirs of the late Simon 
M‘Tavish, Esq of Montreal. The soi) towards the lower part is as 
rich and luxuriant as any within the province ; about Desplaines it is 
generally of a first-rate quality, but the remote parts are mountainous, 
with a rough gravelly or stony soil. The rivers Achigan and Mas- 
couche, with three or four rivulets, water it most completely. The 
high lands produce abundance of beech, maple, birch, aud elm 
timber ; in some few places that lie low and wet there are cedars and 
sprucé firs: full two-thirds of this property is conceded, with the 
greatest number of the lots in as respectable a state of cultivation as 
any in the district, and extremely productive in wheat, barley, and 
other grains. The front along the river is particularly well settled, 
_ and in this tract there is every appearance of comfort, and even affla- 
ence, among the tenantry. The different streams tarn some very 
good grist and saw-mills, bat those distinguished by the name of the 
Tesv€bonte mills are without exception ihe most complete and best 
constructed of any in the country ; they were very much improwd 
by the late proprietor, who used every exertion and disregarded 
expence to render them of general utility to this part of the district, 
His desire of promoting the interest of the labouring part of the 
community has fally succeeded. Some of the houses and part of the 
machinery were destroyed by fire a few years ago; but they were 
immediately rebuilt, and placed in their former state by the present 
occupier, Henry M‘Kenzie, Esq. A carding machine and falling 
mill have also been introduced, which are found of great service, 
where the poor people, as is the case in this country, depend much 
upon the home-made woollen cloths fur their common wear. The 
village of Terrebonne is pleasantly situated on a projecting point of 
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land, having several beautiful islands in front, which by their varied 
and romantic scenery greatly contribute to embellish the prospect. It 
contains about 150 well built houses of wood and stone, besides the 
church and parsonage-house, the seigniorial-house, and the mansion 
of Roderick M‘Kenzie, Esq. which is worthy of remark for the 
elegance of its construction ; indeed there are several housesin a very 
superior style to be found in this village, it being a favoured spot, 
where many gentlemen who have realised large fortunes in the north- 
west company fur trade, retire to enjoy the comforts and luxuries of 
private life. It is also a place of some traffic, occasioned by the con- 
tinued influx of persons bringing grain to the mills from distant parts, 
and by the Jarge exports of flour that annually take place ; in conse- 
quence many of the residents are traders and artizans, whose com- 
mercial concerns impose a degree of consequence upon the village, 
The population is sufficiently great to give a maintenance to a school- 
master for educating the youth. Terrebonne is a very valuable pro- 
perty, which for many years has been continually increasing ; some 
idea may be given of it, as well assome other of the seigniorial pro- 
perties in Canada, when it is mentioned that in the year 1803 it was 
purchased by Simon M‘Tavish, Esq. for the sum of 25,100/. currency 
of the province ; since that period many large sums of money have 
been expended in making numerous judicious and beneficial improve- 
ments. . 
“‘STansTeaD, (the township of) on the eastern side of Lake Mem- 
phremagog, in the county of Richelieu, stretches along the province 
line until it is bounded by Barnston on the east, and Hatley on the 
north. This certainly obtains a superiority over all the new townships 
on this frontier, both in the advantages of its locality, the excellence of 
its soil, and the quality of its timber, There are many large swells of 
land, some of them of considerable elevation, that are clothed with 
oak, pine, and nearly all of the best sorts of hard woods; in the low 
parts there is great abundance of common timber. Besides Lake 
Memphremagog and Lake Scaswinepus, it is watered by numerous 
streams that flow into them, and turn several mills of both sorts. 
The southerly half of this township, that was granted in the year 1800 
to Isaac Ogden, Esq. is well settled, and in a very thriving state of 
cultivation, producing every species of grain peculiar to the province ; 
the wheat superior in quality to most other parts of it ; many excellent 
situations and congenial soil offer opportunities to promote the growth 
of hemp and flax to almost any extent. The northerly half is not so 
well settled as the opposite one, but for no other reason than having 
been granted only in the year 1810, as the land is good, and fit for 
every species of agriculture. It isthe property of Sir R. S. Milnes, 
Bart. being a portion of 48,000 acres granted to him by the crown, asa 
special mark of his Majesty’s approbation and royal favour for the 
many important services rendered by him to the province, during the 
pe:iod of his being its lieutenant-governor; at present it is greatly 
inferior tothe other half in the number of its population, yet as it 
holds forth almost every strong inducement for such persons as may be 
desirous of settling upon new lands, its improvement is likely to be 
rapid. The remainder of Sir R. Milne’s grant is located in Compton 
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and Barnston. In the south-east part of the township is the village 
of Stanstead, which though small has some good houses in it; the 
main stage road from Quebec into the States of Vermont, New 


Hampshire, &c. passes through it, from which, as bringing a,continual | 


inflax of strangers, some little consequence is derived. From hence 
the same road leads to Derby in Vermont ; at that place the commu- 
nication to almost every part of the United Siates is easy, The settle- 
ments along the border of the beautiful Lake Memphremagog are 
most delightfully situated, and ina very forward and promising state 
ofimprovement. ‘The houses dispersed over them are well built, and 
surrounded by neat well-stocked gardens, fine young orchards, and 
every requisite comfort of rustic life ; their appearance conveys. to the 
traveller a very favourable opinion of the content and happiness of 
their owners. In the township there are several manufactories of pot 
and pearl ashes. The aggregate population exceeds 2500 souls.” 


The Boundary Line between Upper and Lower Canada and 
the United States has always been an object of contention be 
tween the two countries since the peace of 1783; and the 
Treaty of Ghent has not, strange to say! left the subject on 
a more favourable footing for Great Britain, than that on 
which it stood before the war, particularly with respect to the 
islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, which, with the whole 
line of boundary in dispute, are left to the decision of com- 
missioners appointed by each of the belligerant powers, and, 
in case of difference, to the wmpirage of a foreign prince ! 
who certainly cannot be competent to decide on a matter of 
this nature. The following remarks of Mr. Bouchette respect- 
ing these boundaries are deserving of attention. 


‘* Having given a detailed account of the seigniories and town- 
ships in the district of Montreal, a convenient opportunity now offers 
to make an observation or two upon this part of the frontier of Lower 
Canada, and of the line of demarcation between it and the States of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, which extends from a 
stone monument erected on the west bank of the Connecticut River, 
for the purpose of marking its commencement, to the village of St. 
Regis, on the river St. Lawrence, a distance of 1464 miles. In the 
years 1771, 2, 3, and 4, this line was established by actual measure- 
ment, in pursuance to orders fiom the respective governments of the 
provinces of Quebec and New York, at that period both under the 
British dominion ; and, more particularly, according to specific in- 
structions issued by the late Lieutenant-governor Cramahé, to the 
Honourable John Collins, Deputy Surveyor-general of the former 
province. By more recent surveys that have been made in laying out 
the several townships now established along this line, its course is ace 
curately ascertained, and clearly demonstrated to be irregular in the 
field, at some places inclining towards the north, and at others diverg- 
ing to the south. These points of aberration will be readily disco- 
vered by inspecting the delineations upon my Topographical Map. 
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The correctness of its position at St. Regis is un’mpeachable: but it 
deviates widely from. its true latitade at the monu vent on the Con. 
necticut, which apot is nearly on the meridian of Quebec. The exact 
latitade and longitude of that city bas been so repeatedly corrobo. 
rated by eminent astronomers, that it may be assurned with safety ag 
a correct point of departure. Proceeding upon that datum, which 
will hard}y be controverted, the boundary line, fixed as it now js, 
proves to be at the Connecticut, an encroachment upon the — province 
of Lower Canada exceeding three geographical miles. An assertion, 
however, has been made to the contrary ; for, in a report made in the 
year 1806 to the government of the State of Vermont, by Dr. Wil- 
liams, it is stated to be no less than fourteen miles too far south at the 
monument, and seven miles too far south where it intersects Lake 
Memphremagog; and the same is maintained to be an infringement 
to that extent opon the state: but assertion docs not establish a tact. 
I do not permit myself to question that gentleman's scientific abilities, 
and can therefore attribute the result of his operations, differing so 
widely as it does from that of others, which have been carefully per- 
formed, only to the use of very imperfect astronomical instraments, 
which have betrayed him into so serious an error with respect to the 
true position of that line. But, for argument’s sake, admitting the 
doctor to have been correct, no advantage could accrue to the United 
States from the supposed discovery; for it is palpably evident, that a 
line drawn through these two fixed points of latitude, and extending 
westerly to the St. Lawrence, would take a much greater superiicies 
from the State of New York than what it cuts off from Lower Ca- 
nada, ‘This, however, is a subject that will, no doubt, be critically 
investigated, and satisfactorily adjusted, by carrying into effect the 
provisions of the fourth and fifth articles of the treaty of peace of 
1815, between His Britannic Majesty andthe United States of Ames 
rica. It has, indeed, become a case of necessity, and a matter of great 
inyportance to-each government respectively, as there are numerous 
settlements on each side of the boundary already in a flourishing state 
of cultivation, and rapidly increasing both in population and improves 
ment! From the Connecticut River the height of land on which the 
boundary is supposed to pass rons to the north-east, and divides the 
waters that fall into the St. Lawrence from those flowing into the 
Atlantic ; and which height, after running some distance upon that 
course, sends off a branch to the eastward, that separates the heads of 
the streams falling into Lake Timiscouata and River St. John, and by 
that channel! into the Bay of Fundy, from those that descend in a 
more direct course to the Atlantic. The main ridge, continuing its 
north-easterly direction, is intersected by an imaginary line, prolonged 
in a course astronomically due north, from the head of the River St. 
Croix, and which ridge is sepposed to be the boundary between 
Lower Canada and the United States; at least such appears to be the 
way in which the treaty of 1783 is construed by the American go- 
vernment ; but which ought, more fairly, to be understood as follows, 
viz. That the astronomical line renning north from the St, Croix 
should extend omy to the first or easterly ridge, and thence rua 
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westerly, along the crest of the said ridge, to the Connecticut ; there- 
by equitably dividing the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 


those that empty into the Atlantic within che limits of the United - 


States, and those that have their estuaries within the British pro- 
vince of New Brunswick. It is important, and must always have 
been had in contemplation, that an uninterrupted communication and 
connexion should exist between all his Majesty's North American 

sions ; but by the manner in which the treaty is insisted upon 
by the opposite party, a space of more than eighty-five miles would 
be placed within the American limits, and by which the British pro- 
vinces would be completely severed ; it would also produce the incon- 
venience of having the mail from England to Quebec carried over that 
distance of American territory ; and which may either be deemed a 
matter of indulgence, or complained of as an encroachment, accord- 
ing to the temper of the times. Within this tract also is the Ma- 
dawaska settlement, consisting of nearly two hundred families, all 
holding their grants from the British government. England, at all 
times high-minded and generous, never shrinks from the strict fulfil- 
ment of her engagements ; even though, from oversight, or want of 
political acuteness in the persons employed, they may have been 
framed in a way prejudicial to her true interests. But at the same 
time she has a right to require that the interpretation of them should 
not be overstrained or twisted frogs their obvious meaning and intent 
by a grasping cupidity after a few miles of territory; which, if ace 
quired, could be but of little available advantage to the other party. 
To her, however, this tract is of more value, as securing a free access 
to all the British provinces, without being obliged to the forbearance 
of any neighbouring State for that enjoyment. If, in the final fulfil- 
ment of the fourth and fifth articles of the treaty of 1815, it should 
be awarded that the claim of the American government to have the 
boundary pass along the north-easterly ridge of land is just, and ought 
to be acceded to, it is very desirable, and even important to his Mae 
jesty's colonies, that one of the instructions to the British négotiator 
should be to obtain the cession of this tractof country, either by ex- 
change or other equivalent means, in order that the communication 
from Nova Scotia aud New Brunswick with Lower Canada may be 
henceforth secured from the chance of interruption. 

“In addition to these exterior boundaries. between us and a 
foreign territory, the settlement of which is in the hands of the im- 
perial government, there are also some relating to interior division 
that ought to occupy the attention of the provincial legislature. Of 
these the most prominent are the district boundaries, that, as they are 
now fixed, produce embarrassment and inconvenience. On the north 
tide of the St. Lawrence they are, it is true, identified with the seig- 
hiorial divisions; but on the sguth side they are only ideal lines, pro- 
longed to the boundary of the province, not only cutting several 
fownships, but even farm lots in them, by which they are placed in 
two districts. The evil consequence of this has been frequently ape 
Parent in judicial proceedings, when persons summoned to attend the 
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courts of law have gone from a great distance, and at much expence, 
—ito Montreal, for instance,—before they discovered that their at. 
tendance was required in the district court of Three Rivers, and s0 
with respect tothe others, Men living far in the interior cannot be 
supposed to have a critical knowledge of the direction that an ima. 
ginary.line should take, even though it be liable to interfere 
with their rights and privileges ; it ought, therefore, to be made plain 
to them, and which certainly could be accomplished without dif. 
ficuity. It might be done by having the boundaries surveyed and 
matked in the field along their whole line, if it be deemed preferable 
for them to preserve a straight direction; or otherwise, they might 
be made torun along the limits of the townships that they now in- 
tersect, and which, although irregular, would thereby be as exactly 
defined as by any other method, and, indeed, with less trouble, as 
nothing more would be required than to establish the same by process 
verbal. At all events, some regulation in this respect is necessary, in 
order that the southern townships, now containing a population of 
nearly twenty thousand, and that is every year acquiring fresh acces- 
sions, may no lenger be involved in similar inconvenience. The 
county boundaries from the same cause call for a revision.” 


The description of the city of Quebec is given at great length ; 
bat which our limits will not permit us to insert. ‘The follow- 
ing remarks on the scenery around this beautiful place, and of 
the Foundry of St. Maurice, possess much interest. 


‘¢ The summer scenery of the environs of Quebec may vie in ex- 
quisite beauty, variety, magnificence, sublimity, and the naturally 
hafmonized combination of al] these prominent features, with the 
most splendid that has yet been portrayed in Europe, or any other 
part of the world. Towards Beauport, Charlebourg, and Lorette, the 
view is diversified with every trait that can render a landscape rich, 
full, and complete; tbe foregroand shews the river St. Charles 
meandering for many miles through a rich and fertile valley, embel- 
lished by a succession of objects that diffuses an unrivalled animation 
over the whole scene. The three villages, with their respective church- 
es, and many handsome detached houses in the vicinity, seated on 
gently rising eminences, form so many distinct points of view; the 
intervals between them display many of the most strongly marked 
specimens of forest scenery, and the surrounding country every where 
an appearance of fertility and good cultivation upon which the eye of 
the spectator wanders with ceaseless delight. ‘As the prospect recedes 
it is still interesting, the Jand rising in gradation, height over height, 
having the interval between suceeding elevations filled up with pri- 
meval forests, until the whole is terminated by a stupendous ridge of 
mountains, whose lofty forms are dimly seen through the aerial 
expanse. The sense of vision is gratified to the utmost, and the spec- 
tator never fails to turn with regret from the contemplation of what is 
allowed to be one of the most superb views in nature, Nor is it on 
this side only that the attention is arrested ; for turning towards the 
bason, which is abeut two miles across, a scene presents itself that 18 
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pot the less gratifying for being made a secondary one: it is enlivened 
by the ever changing variety of ships coming up to and leaving the 
port. Qn the sight hand, Point Levi, with its charch and group of 


white houses, several other promontories on the same shore clothed. 


with lofty trees ; in front, the western end of the beautiful and pictuy- 
esque island of Orleans, displaying charming and well cultivated slopes 
down almost to the water's edge, backed by lofty and thick woods, 
and every where decorated by neat farm-houses, present aliogether an 
interesting and agreeable subject to the observer: in fine sti: weather 
the reflects of the different objects around the margin, in all their vari- 
ety of colouring, are thrown across the unruffled surface of the water 
with an almost incredible brilliance, On the plains of Abraham, from 
the precipice that oyerlooks the timber grounds, where an incessant 
ronnd of activity prevails, the St. Lawrence is seen rolling its majestic 
wave, studded with many 2 sail, from the stately ship down to the 
hamble fishing-boat ; the opposite bank, extending up the river, is 
highly cultivated, and the houses thickly strewed by the main road 
frum this height and distance have the appearance of au almost unin- 
terrupted village, as far as the eye can reach in that direction. The 
country to the southward rises by a very gentle ascent, and the whole 
view, Which is richly embellished by alternations of wate, woodland, 
and cultivation, is bounded by remote and lofty mountains, softeaing 
shade by shade until they melt into air. Whoever views the environs 
of Quebec, with a mind and taste capable of receiving impressions 
through the medium of the eyes, will acknowledge, that, as a whole, 
the prospect is grand, harmonious, and magnificent ; and that if taken 
in detail, every part of it will please by a gradual unfolding of its pic- 
turesque beauties upon a small scale. 

“ The foundry of St. Maurice is situated in a beautiful valley, at 
the confluence of a small stream with the St. Maurice, about eight 
miles above the town of Three Rivers; the high banks of the river, 
embellished with every variety of fine tress in groups on each side, 
the dark hue of the large pineries and immense surrounding forests, 
and the more distant and softened shades of the lofty mountains that 
bound the view, form together a bold and magnificent prospect, when 
viewed from the place where the road ascends the brow of the ridge 
that overlooks the valley. The foundery itself is replete with conve- 
nience for carrying on an extensive concern ; furnaces, forges, casting- 
houses, workshops, &c. with the dwelling-houses and other buildings, 
have altogether the appearance of a tolerably Jarge village, ‘The artie 
cles manufactured here consist of stoves of all descriptions, that are 
used throughout the provinces, large cauldrons. or kettles for making 
pot-ashes, machinery for mills, with cast aud wrought iron work of 
alldeoominations ; there are likewise large quantities of pig and bar 
ifon exported: the number of men employed is from 250 to 300; 
the principal foremen and persons engaged in making models, &c. 
are either English or Scotchmen; the workmen are generally Cana- 
dians. In the early establishment of this foundry, about 1737, the 
ore was found in great abundance near the sartace,, of a quality not 

. 211, Vol, 49, December, 1815. Qq 
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inferior to many of the best mines of Europe for the pliability of the 
wetal. At first the mode of working the different veins was managed 
with very little skill, but in 1739.an artizan was brought from France, 
who combined a knowledge of the different branches of manufacturing 
wrought and cast iron with a competent skill in working the mines ; 
from this acquisition great improvements took place, which have pro- 
gressively increased, aud the establishment is now carried on with 
almost as much ability, and on the same principle, as similar concerns 
in England and Scotland. It will appear somewhat singular that. 
neither of the provinces should produce sand proper for the purposes 
of casting iron, but such is the fact, and the proprietors of these 
works, in consequence import from England all they use in that ope- 
ration.” 


_ With the communication from the river St. Lawrence to 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, which is the route now used by travel- 
lers, we shall close our extracts from this work. - 


** About four miles and three quarters eastward of the Riviere des 
Caps is the commencement of the Timiscouata portage, which, as 
being the only route by land from Quebec to Halifax, a distance of 
six hundred and twenty-seven miles altogether, is of great imports 
ance, anda particular description of it therefore wil] perhaps be ace 
ceptable. It was first opened in the year 1783, by Genera] Haldi- 
mand, then Governor, but was at that time considered by many as 
s0 intricate, and to present so many difficulties, as to make it imprac- 
ticable to establish a regular road by it; perseverance, however, 
with the few attentions it has received from time to time, have clearly 
shewn the contrary ; and it is at this time a route (susceptible indeed 
of very great improvement) by which the communication may be 
kept up all the year round: the British mail is always conveyed by it, 
when landed from the packet at Halifax. From the main road of the 
St. Lawrence, where the portage road branches eff, to Long’s Farm 
on the bank of Lake Timiscouata, the distance is thirty-seven miles: 
the direction of the road_ is generally to the eastward, but it has nu- 
merous tuins and windings to avoid ascending several very lofty 
and rugged hills, or crossing deep swemps ; as it is, about twenty- 
four miles of the distance is over a succession of mountains, many of 
them rough and very steep. However, none of the formidable impe- 
diments exist that were formerly considered so insurmountable ; and 
indeed a little exertion, with an expence not very considerable, would 
render this road as good and convenient for travelling as can be rea- 
gonably expected in a wild and unsettled country. From the bank of 
the St. Lawrence, up to Coté’s Ferry, on the Riviere du Loup, 4 
distance of about five miles, the road is as good as can be desired, and 
by which carriages of burthep may proceed to the ferry, or to Ballew- 
tine’s Mills, alittle to the left: the remainder of the way to Lake 
Timiscouata has been much improved by corvées of several hundreds 
of militia men, who were employed in mending it in the year 1813, 
under the superintendence of the Grand Voyer, Captain Destimauville. 
fo many paris where the bottom was unsound aud swampy, cause- 
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Ways were formed with logs. Though much has been done, more 
is yet wanting to complete the work : cutting trenches on each side of 
the road would be serviceable in draining off the water, and rendering 
the base of it more solid. Bridges should be erected over the ditfer- 
ent streams, instead of the inconvenient make-shift now resorted to, 
of placifg three logs across them; a contrivance very awkward and 
unsafe for a horse to pass, and much too narrow fora cart. In afew 

its these defects will unquestionably be remedied, as the government 
is desirous of keeping oper this line of communication, and rendering 
it as commodious as circumstances will permit; and in conse- 

neé of orders given for that purpose, several soldiers of the 10th 
Royal Veteran Battalion, with their families, were setded in 1814 
upon lands allotted tothem at convenient intervals, undef the perso- 
nal direction of the Surveyor-General of the province. These few 
settlers are not, however, sufficient wholly to answer the intended 
purpose, and most probably others will hereafter be placed on proper 
places, of which many may be found, where there are large portions of 
good land, and some extensive bru/és, that might very speedily be 
brought into a state of moderate fertility : at present there are only 
a few sheds at different intervals, where travellers may pass the night 
under shelter from the weather; but as they are uninhabited, nothing 
farther is to be expected from them. Two of the veteran soldiers 
(Clifford and Gardiner) who are settled on the River St. Frangois, 
about midway along the portage, have got good and comfortable cot- 


"tages, the accomodations of which they ate always ready to afford to 


passengers, and it rarely happens that any one goes by who is not 
eager to accept them. The principal mountains over which the road 
runs are the St. Frangois, Cote de la Grande Fourche, Jean Para- 
dis, La Montage de la Riviere Verte, atid du Buard ; the rivers are 
Da Loup, Riviere Verte, and Trois Pistoles, that flow into the St. 
Lawrence, and the Riviere St. Frangois, that falls into River St. 
John. At Long's Farm the traveller cannot fail to be pleased with a 
beautifal and picturesque prospect of Lake Timiscouata, twenty-two 
miles in length by the average breadth of three quarters of a mile, 
encompassed in all directions by lofty mountains covered .with thick 
wood almost down to its margin: several large rivers lend the aid of 
their powerful streams to swell the waters of this roman- 
tic and secluded expanse. In this spot, so far removed from 
the habitations of man and the pleasures: of society, the farm, 
though but an humble one, becomes an object of considerable 
interest ; it consists only of a cottage, a barn, and two or three 
small out-houses surrounded by a few cultivated fields and a garden, 
In summer time the scenery around it is various, and uncommenly 
Pleasing, but: it can hardly compensate for the dreary selitude of 
winter. Long, the proprieter of it, has a large family ; himself and 
his sons are the ferrymen of the lake, and have always burk canoes 
ready to take passengers from one side tothe vther, From'this place 
to the entrance of the Madawaska river, the distance is fifeen miles : 
and five miles’ farther on is Birch river, where there are two other 
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settlers of the Veteran Battalion (Serjeants Smith and Simpson) 
twenty-three miles beyond this place, are the little falls of St. John, 
There is a house kept by Simon Hebert, about a mile below these 
falls, on the westerly side of the river, where something like the 
accommodations of an inn may be obtained ; and if they are not of 
the best description, the traveller is in general too pleased, in availin 

himself of them, to descant upon their deficiencies. At this place, 
the Madawaska settlement begins, and continues by intervals on each 
side of the River St. John for about twenty-five miles ; it consists of 
about two hundred families of Canadians and Arcadians. The 
cottages are for the most part neatly built, and both fields and gardens 
well cultivated : on the eastern side of the river, at the beginning of 
the settlement, there is a church and parsonage-house ; there are 
also two grist-mills init. Ffom the termination of this little colony 
to the great falls of the River St. John, the distance is fifteen miles, 
where there is a military post, or more properly speaking, a few old 
houses occupied by a non-commissioned officer, and a few privates, 
detached fiom some of the corps serving within the province of 
New Brunswick : from this post down to Presq’ile is fifty-two miles, 
where a similar establishment is kept. From Long’s House to 
Presqu ile, the total distance is one hundred and thirty-five miles, of 
which there can be said to be only thirty-five of road already made, 
To keep the communication free and convenient throughout the year, 
it will therefore be necessary to form about one hundred miles more, 
but of this distance the length of the Madawaska settlement may be 
considered as nearly done already. This task, arduous as it may at 
first appear, would not be very difficult to complete, and might be 
performed on the west side of the St. John and Madawaska rivers, 
following nearly the route taken by the Sth and 104th regiments, 
that, in the winter of 1813-14, marched from Presqu’'ile to Long's, 
round Lake Timiscovata in nine days. From Presqu’ile to St. Jobn's 
in the Bay of Fundy, one hundred and thirty-six miles, the roads are 
tolerably* good on both sides of the river. During the. summer 
season, the water communication from Lake Timiscouata to St. 
John’s is easy, being interrupted only by the Little and Great Falls: 
at the former there is a portage of about sixty yards, and at the Jatter, 
another of about a quarter of a mile. From St. John’s, the packet- 
boat crosses the Bay of Fundy to Annapolis: from thence down to 
Halifax (one hundred and thirty-three miles) the road is very good, 
along which travellers may always obtain moderately good accom- 
modation.” 


In the course of the work, of which we can only give & 
general idea, there are many judicious observations, both 
in « military, and in acivil point of view, on the prin- 
cipal communications between Canada and the United States, 
by the large rivers falling into the Saint Lawrence, and the 
different practical roads from them, which will be fouud wor- 
thy of attention, in future arrangements for the defence of the 
province, or for facilitating its interior trade. The Author's 
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remarks on Upper Canada occupy fifty one pages, and where he 
treats of the settlements on the shores of the American 
side of Lakes Ontario and Erie, which are rapidly increasing 
in population and cultivation, are entitled to the most serious 
consideration of government. We hope the attention of mi- 
nisters will speedily be directed to the opening a water-com- 
munication, for vessels of a moderate draught of water, be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Montreal. It will enable the British 
Colonists to carry on, without mterruption, in time of war, an 
extensive trade between the Lakes and Montreal and Quebec, 
which it is of the utmost importance to Great Britain to en- 
courage, not only, for the employment it will afford to our ship- 

ing, frequenting the St. Lawrence, but, from the great vent 
it will give for the sale of British manufactures which are taken 
by the traders from both sides of the frontier, in return for 
their produce, | 

From the perusal of this work we have derived great sa- 
tisfaction and much information ; and we recommend it to our 
readers who are desirous of obtaining a correct knowledge of 
Lower Canada. The writer, who is a native of the province, 
has foreborne to commit himself on the present state of the 
Canadian population ; theirgeneral deficiency in learning ; subser- 
viency to their clergy; and their little knowledge of the useful 
arts. In these respects, it is to be expected, they will improve, 
as great efforts are now making to establish schools for children 
in all the great townships; and, we trust, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Quebec, will direct his clergy cordially to co-operate, 
with their Protestant brethren, in a werk of so much impor- 
tance tothe happiness of the people. With equal prudence, 
Mr. Bouchette has not touched upon the unhappy civil dis- 
sensions which, since the death of that gallant officer, Sir 
James Craig, has distracted the Lower province, nor has he 
but slightly noticed the military operations there, and in the 
Upper province, during the late war. 

This work is embellished with several well-executed prints in 
aquatinta, from drawings made on the spot by the author, 
and with several plans of the harbours, &c. on the Lakes, and 
in the River St. Lawrence. There is a little carelessness in 
its composition, and some inaccuracies of language, but which 
we are disposed to overlook. We believe, Mr. Bouchette is the 
first Native Canadian writer, and we are, therefore, inclined to 
make allowances in these respects ; especially, as we under- 
stand the work has been compiled since he came to England, 
last spring. The larger maps which accompany this publication 
are well execuged, and form a valuabje increase to our stock 
of topographical knowledge. | 
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The Important results of an elaborate Investigation into the 
Mysterious Case of Elizabeth Fenning: being a detuil of 
extraordinary facts discovered since her Execution, including 
the Official Report of her singular Trial, now first published, 
and copious Notes thereon. Also, numerous authentic docu- 
ments; an argument on her case; a Memorial to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent; and strictures on a late 
Pamphlet of the Prosecutor's Apothecary. By John Wat- 
kins, LL.D. With thirty Original Letters, written by the 
unfortunate Girl, while in Prison; an Appendix, and an 
appropriate Dedication. 8yo. Pp. 256. Gs. 6d. Hone. 1815, 


At persons conversant with the profitable art of book-making 
would immediately conjecture, from this pompous title-page, 
both the object of the author, and the nature of his book. 
In truth, it is the most direct and vulgar puff that ever dis- 
graced a Grub-Street Sonnetteer. If the reader be led, by 
this, to expect any thing “ important,” any thing “ elaborate,” 
any thing “ mysterious,” any thing ‘ extraordinary,” any 
thing “ official,” or any thing “ singular,” except, indeed, it 
be the ignorance and assurance of the author, he will be 
woefully disappointed. But the folly of the title-page is not 
the most exceptionable part of it, since it seeks to passa 
Epes frend and wmposition upon the public; for the name of 
Dr. atkins is so introduced as to convey to the reader the 
belief that the whole book is the production of his pen; 
whereas, he is the author only of the three letters to the pub- 
lisher, which occupy less than forty pages. We feel the 
necessity of marking this, from justice to Dr. Watkins ; for 
though we think him prejudiced on the present question, we are 
persuaded he is as incapable of compiling or of writing such 
trash as this book is stuffed with, as he is of approving it. 

In a stupid preface, and in a jargon peculiar to Mr. 
William Hone, the public are complimented with the shrewd 
remark, that the compassion and indignation, which they felt at 
the execution of Fenning, are an honourable proof that “ the 
rinciple of virtue still continues to be the national character !/!” 
fic then proceeds to account, in his own way, for these 
feelings ;— the sentimental tide which flowed on this occasion 
* arose from the purest of all sources;—a lively perceptio 
of the hardships of the case, and a jealousy lest that which 
$ has hitherto been our bulwark and our pride, slioyld be con- 
“ verted into an engine of oppression, and an instrument ¢ 
** vengeance.” As if anxious to inspire general distrust of 
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the purity of our Courts of Justice, he hints, in pretty plain 
terms, that they are scenes of corruption; and evident)y 
means to infer that Eliza Fenning was convicted and punished, 
through corruption! But our readers shall hear the Bookseller 


speak for himself. 


« There is a blind confidence which infects the best minds, and 
induces them to rely so much upon the intrinsic excellence of legal 
institutes, andthe solemnity of judicial proceedings, as to think that 
they are secure from corruption, though occasionally liable to suffer 
from the infirmity of erroneous administration, But, this yielding to 
oficial authority, and trusting to thé abstract purity of venerated 
establishments, has a very dangerous tendency ; insomuch as it puts 
those arms, which were designed for the use of the virtuous, and ihe 

rotection of the helpless, into the hands of the crafty and vindictive. 
henever, therefore, this indifference to the privileges which belong 
alike to every man, shall become general among a people, the decay 
of that state has begun, and the period is not distant when its degrada- 
tion.will be completed.” 


We de not pretend to sufficient sagacity to enable us to 
connect this man’s premises with his conclusions, But, as 
far as we understand him, he roundly maintains, that whenever 
a people have a just confidence in the purity of their judicial 
proceedings, the ruin of the state is at hand. With such 
logicians we pretend not to reason, That he should endeavour 
to persuade the world that his book is a necessary appendage 
toevery library is natural enough; it is all in the way of 
trade; but he might have done this without writing a libel on 
the Recorder, who, we admit, however, has some claims to 
his resentment, as he is one of the very best Crown Lawyers 


in the kingdom. 


“ Let no man say that the case though melancholy, is now irre» 
mediable, and therefore should be forgotten ; on the contrary, the 
perusal of all the facts must convince those who have any sense of 
moral feeling, that, though the fate of the unfortunate girl has been 
decided, ber history should not be forgotten.” 


We hope we have some sense of moral feeling, though we 
have the misfortune to differ from this learned expounder of 
the law; for certainly we see no more reason why the history 
of one honest mind should be preserved than the history of 
another. In truth the girl’s history has nothing to do with 
her case ; which might be preserved and argued, without any 
reference to her birth, parentage, and education, life, cha- 
racter, and behaviour, about which the public care ..ot a straw. 


—But we are further told, 
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** Every part of the narrative rings an alarm to the present, no 
less than a warning to future generations, mot to trust to presuinptive 
evidence, and to put little confidence in the reasonings of fallible 
magistrates, who have grown old in the ministration of death, or in 
the testimony of witnesses who are actuated by their prejudices, 


if Mr. Hone’s advice were taken, the tenants cf our yaols 
would sing Pans, and murderers would erect a statue to 
his memory. No conviction could possibly take place, for 
he rejects not only presumptive, but positive, evidence ; circum- 
stances, and witnesses, are alike corrupt and inadmissible, in 
his pure sight.. With regard to circumstantial or pre- 
sumptive evidence, so much has been said and written on the 
subject, that any animadversions of ours would be a work of 
supererogation. But it must immediately occur to every one, 
that nothing but circumstantial evidence can be had, in cases 
of the most heinous nature. A man does not murder another 
in the presence of a third person; nor does he relate what he 
has done to any one. His guilt, therefore, must be collected, 
and can alone be collected, from circumstances. If, then, 
we are to reject all circumstantial evidence, all murderers 
must eséape with impunity. 

Four pages, which intervene between the preface and the 
case, ure devoted to the genealogy of Fenning’s father—a sub- 
ject, no doubt, of great interest to the public at large. It 
answers the publisher’s purpose, however, for it serves to swell 
the book, and to afford a pretext for raising its price. The 
notes on the trial are the most puerile and contemptible, where 
they are not mischievous and calumniating :— 

But though we think that this officious advocate has injured 
the cause which he has undertaken to defend; we deem it 
fair to state, that had we been on the jury on the trial, we 
should not have pronounced a verdict of guilty; because, 
though we should have had no doubt that the parties had been 
poisoned by arsenick in the dumplings, yet, as (contrary to the 
positive testimony of Mrs. Turner) it appears, by the evidence 
of Sarah Peers, that she (Sarah Peers) was in the kitchen 
herself, as well as her mistress, while the dough was before 
the fire, it was possible that another hand than the prisoner's 
might have infused the arsenick into it. And this cortside- 
ration alone, as there was no proof whatever that the girl 
herself had had arseuick in her possession, would have created 
such a doubt in our mind, that we should have felt ourselves bound 
to pronounce a verdict of acquittal,* But let it not be supposed 





— 





* There is something very equivocal in the evidence of Sarah Peers, 
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for a moment, that we mean to impeach the integrity of the jury, 
who, no doubt, saw the case in a different point of view from that 





who was fellow-servant with the prisoner, She, be it observed, bought 
the milk with which the sauce for the dumplings was made ; she 


took in the yeast for the dumplings, (the day before) put it into a. 


basin, and then delivered it to the prisoner.* If, therefore, she 
had been maliciously disposed; she certainly had opportunity enough 
to mix the poison, either with the milk, the flour, or the yeast, Af- 
ter truly denying that she had any concern in making the dumplings 
or the sauce; she is asked, ‘‘ Were you in the kitchen when the 
dough was made ?”’ a simple negative was the only answer necessary ; 
but she said; “‘ No. Sir; J never medd/ed with it, or put any thing 
toit. Inever was in the kitchen until I went up to make the beds, 
a quarter after eleven, until 1 came down again.” Strange to say, 
she was not asked by any one, when she came down again—she 
certainly dined in the kitchen at two; and there seems to be no doubt 
that she had been in the kitchen in the interval. In short, the whole 
family had access to the kitchen. It was unwarrantable, then, in 
Mts. C. Turner to assert that she was certain there could be nobody 
else in the kitchen, while the dough was made; because she could 
not know the fact, as she admits she was not there herself; and, 
with wonderful precision, she fixes the precise minute at which the 
dough was divided into dumplings, (‘‘ about twenty minutes before 
twelve”) though she adds, ‘* I was not in the kitchen at the time.” 
There is another part which we cannot understand. The only en- 
quiry respecting milk seems to have been directed to the milk fetched 
by Peers for the sauce ; but we find Mrs. C, Turner herself swearing 
“ [told her I should wish the dough to be made, wish the dough 
to be mixed with mi/k and water ; she said she would do them as I 
desired her ?” We mast presume, then, that milk was used for mixing 
the dumplings. Where did that milk come from? By whom taken 
in? and where had it been kept? It is perfectly clear that, however 
these questions might be answered, the whole family might have had 
access to it. We state these facts merely to justify the doubt which 
would have been excited in our mind, and the benefit of which 
it would have been our duty to give the prisoner. Of course, we 
must suppose, no such doubt existed in the minds of the jury who 
tried her. There are two other facts, which would have operated 
in strengthening the doubt on our minds; 1, the circumstance of 
the girl eating a portion of the poisoned dumpling herself, when it 
was not necessary that she should do so, to avoid suspicion, as she 
had dined before ; and 2, that she took no pains to remove the only 
positive proofs of the poison, which was entirely in her custody till 





* Itis worthy of remark, that this fact was wholly omitted in the 
evidence of Peers, who said not a word about it, tillafter it had been 


proved by the brewer’s lad, when she was called up again and ad- 
mitted it, 
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jn which it appears to us; much less let it be sup. 
d that we give the least credit to the injurious suspicions 
we cast upon some members of the family who suffered 
bythe poison. None but an idiot can avoid perceiving in an instant, 
that however improbable it may be that the girl herself wished to poi- 
son the family, the improbabilities are increased inatenfold degree, 
when examined with a view to fix the crime on another. ‘The 
attempt soto do, then, is as base, as it has been unsuccessful, 
and we want words to reprobate, with sufficient strength, the 
author of this book, who has undertaken such a task, and has 
executed it in such a manner. In his principal object he has 
wholly failed ; he bas laboured to attach the guilt of perjury to 
witnesses, for what no unprejudiced person can consider as any 
thing more than a very natural lapse of memory, even taking 
things on his own statement, which is a concession not to be 
expected ; and by dwelling, with an obstinacy peculiar to weak 
minds and disordered intellects, on the weakest points of his own 
case, he has destroyed the effect of theonly serious objections which 
could excite a doubt in any unprejudiced being. ‘That the 
verdict of a jury in a criminal case may become a fair subject 
for swhsequent consideration and discussion, no man will at- 
tempt to ion Juries are composed of men, consequently of 
Jallible beings ; exposed to error, and liable to deception. But 
can human wisdom devise a better means for doing justice be- 
tween a criminal and his country? Or, exists there a country in 
the world in which criminal justice is so fairly, so impartially, 
so mercifully, administered? That improper verdicts have 
been delivered, is the necessary consequence of that fallibility 
which must attach to every human institution. But, we as- 
sert, without fear of contradiction, that where one prisoner has 
been improperly convicted, five hundred have been improperly 
acquitted. Thus justice and the country have suffered infi- 
nitely more by the fallibility of juries, than individuals who 
have fallen under their cognizance. ‘These remarks, it may 
be necessary to state, are limited to the criminal jurisprudence 
of the Country ; of its justice, in the decision of civil cases, our 
opinions would be widely different ;—There, indeed, substance 
is too often sacrificed to form; and justice to the quirks and 
quibbles of special pleading, 





_— 





ihe next day, and which she might easily have destroyed, by pouring 
boiling water into the pan iv which the yeast had been made. But 
the pan was found the next morning, in statu quo, and some arsenic 
wes discovered in the remains of the dough which adhered to ite 
Lettom and sides. Rey. 
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It seems that, after the conviction of Eliza Fenning, great’ 
exertions were made to save her life. She was a dissenter, 
and the whole body of dissenters were immediately roused to 
action. Far be it from us to censure the efforts of individuals 
for averting the hand of justice from the head of any'person, 
about whose guilt any reasonable doubts may be entertained. 
But, in gratifying their own feelings in the performance of 


such a task, they should be studiously careful not to wound the - 


feelings of others ; here, however, every body, and every thing, 
were to he sacrificed to the establishment of the convict’s inno 
cence. The Recorper, by whom she was tried, ts the object of 
the basest scurrility, and the most bitter invective. Even an act 
which emanated from an earnest desire to discover, if possible, 
any traces of innocence, any cause for doubt—by repairing to the 
houseof the prosecutor, is converted into a ground of accusation, 
and a theme for caluinny, pointed and enforced by all the vulgar 
application of Italics and Smacy Caprrars; as if the charac- 
ter of the letters could supply the deficiency of argument, 
The Turner family, too, are all reviled by this scurrilous writer, 
who would persuade the world that they poisoned themselves, 
iv order to oe an innocent girl, Even the counsel for the 
prisoner is censured for not having discharged his duty, though 
every one who has been in the habit of watching that gentie- 
man’s professional career, knows full well, that, however he may 
have been thought sometimes to display an excess of zeal, he 
rst never heen chargeable with indifference in the cause of hig 
lients. yf 

Strong representations were made to Lord Sidmouth, Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, and to the Under 
Secretary of State, who had frequent integviews with the 
Recorder on the subject. Great pains are taken to inform the 
world that the Lord Chancellor was not present, on any of 
those occasions. And, though it be not directly asserted, it 
is most plainly intimated, that the Chancellor was never con- 
sulted on the guestion. Now we positively affirm, and we 
beg to be understood, as not speaking lightly or conjecturally, 
hut from a knowledge of the fact; that no question eyer 
underwent a more attentive examination, or a more minute 
inquiry, than this experienced Loth from the Lord Chancellor, 
and from Lord Sidmouth, Both these noblemen acquired 
every possible informatiop on the cause, examined, with the 
greatest Sh attention, all the evidence, and all the eir- 


cumstances, conpected with it; and took home with them 
1 the documents, papers, and minutes, which had been 
tetelyed, or could be procured, investigated them all, sepa- 
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rately, and came to the same conclusion—that Eliza Fenning 
was guilty of the crime of which she had been convicted, 
Of course this decision was communicated to the Prince 
Regent, and the warrant for the execution was, in consequence, 
issued. 

Now, though had we been on the jury, we should not, for 
the reasons which we have assigned, have convicted the 

risoner, it by no means follows, that we should disapprove 

r execution, after such a subsequent investigation of facts, 
circumstances, and documents, as her case underwent. No 
doubts remaining on the mind of those with whom rested the 
awful public responsibility of advising their Sovereign, on 
such an occasion, it was a duty which they owed to that 
Sovereign, and to the public, to advise that the sentence of 
the law should be enforced. Credit, we think, might have 
been given to them for not giving such advice hastily, lightly, 
or from prejudice ; they had better opportunities for informa- 
tion than any private individual, than either party, affected by 
the prosecution, could be supposed to have ; and from these 
consideratious they might surely have been ‘spared the morti- 
fication of having the justice of their decision thus publicly, 
thus indecently, arraigned. Besides, it should not have been 
forgotten, that two more upright and . more conscientious 
noblemen are not to be found in the country; and that, in 
this instance, they could have no possible bias or prejudice, to 
make them swerve, in the smallest degree, from the straight 
path of duty. 

We have examined, attentively, all the circumstances and 
facts, stated, in this desultory, and voluminous, tract, in 
support of the alleged innocence of Fenning; and we have 
found nothing in it on the one hand, to strengthen the doubt, 
which a mere perusal of the evidence on the trial excited, and 
nothing, on the other hand, to remove it. Were we in 
possession of the facts laid befure the two noble persons, above 
mentioned, we should, probably, come to the same conclusion 
to which they came. 

After the execution, so much was said of the innocence of 
the prisoner, that one of the turnkeys of Newgate went before 
the Lord Mayor, and deposed to the fact of a conversation, in 
which Fenning’s father was stated to have requested his 
daughter to persist in asserting her innocence. ‘This, as 
might naturally have been expected, produced a counter- 
affidavit from the father, denying the conversation. These 
extra-judicial affidavits are to be condemned, on every account. 
However false they may be, no man who swears to the truth 
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of them can be indicted for perjury. They are, therefore, 
calculated to encourage perjury. Any person may go to the 
Mansion-House, and swear to the most indifferent thing upon 
earth, or to the greatest falsehood, or even to an impossibility, 
and not a question will be asked him. The oath is adminis- 
tered, and the fee is taken, as a matter of course. Thus, the 
most solemn of all obligations becomes an object of traffic. 
The Lord Mayor knows nothing of this—the fee goes into the 
ket of the clerk, wh.se profits are increased in proportion 
‘tothe number of affidavits sworn. But the practice'is most 
scandalous—and ought immediately to be suppressed. All 
extra-judicial oaths are illegal. A magistrate violates his duty 
in administering them, ‘Their tendency is most mischievous 
and immoral ; and the legislature ought to interfere in order 
to put astop to them. In the present instance, one of the two 
parties must have been guilty of perjury. Yet neither can be 
ished; though one certainly deserves punishment; and 
nobody can decide between them ! 
_ Nothing that comes from Mr. Hone can surprize us; but 
when Dr. Watkins gravely asserts, that “every facility is 
given to prosecution, while obstacles of all kinds are opposed to 
the manifestations ef innocence ;’’ we feel it necessary to tell 
him that he speaks: most ignorantly, for that so far from his 
statement being correct, the very reverse of it would be much 
nearer the truth. He is equally mistaken in his vague no- 
tions on the law of evidence, when he contends that, as there 
was no positive proof that any poison was in the food, that is 
in the dumplings, eaten by the ‘Turners, this deficiency “ ought 
to have been fatal to the prosecution.” The existence of ar- 
senick in the remainder of the dough of which the dumplings 
in question were made was proved on the trial. And as the 
persons poisoned exhibited the same symptoms as arsenick would 
have produced, (though questions put by Counsel on this 
point, were, we confess, by no means sufiiciently pointed, di- 
rect, or apposite) the jury were fully justified, in Concluding 
that the parties were poisoned with arsenick. Another dictum 
of this learned Doctor merits a few animadversions. 


“* Between the conviction and the report; nay, between the report 
and the execution, circumstances came to view which tended most 
powerfully tostrengthen the persuasion that the culprit was innocent ; 
yet inquiry was rather depressed than encouraged ; a more saving 
regard was paid to the judicial character than to the feelings of the 
public ; and, if I am correctly informed, this was the first instance 
Where the robe of justice interposed to prevent the extension of 
mercy, Of the motives by which men are actuated we have seldom 
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the means of obtaining correct knowledge, but for the honour of 
homan nature, I hope another instance will never occur when a 
Prosecutor shall withhold his hand from subscribing a petition for 
mercy to the throne, and still more, that no man henceforth will 
submit to be guided by the Judge who, having tried the cause, consis 
ders his professional reputation injared by such a recommendation, 


Dr. Watkins hete speaks dogmatically, but ignorantly, for 
we will not suspect him of wilfully asserting the thing which is 
not. In the first place, we deny the existence of any circum. 
stances which proved the innocence of the culprit; all the 
circumstatices' to which he refers are detailed in the book 
before us, and they supply no such proofs as he affirms they 
do eis Secondly, inyuiry was not depressed. Thirdly, the 
judicial character was not, not could he, affected by a pardon, or 
commutation of punishment. The Judge had only to take the 
evidence, to repeat it to the jury, atid to explain to them its appli- 
cation and tendency. The jury knew the facts, and pronounced 
the verdict. How then coud the character of the Judge be im- 
plicated in the proceeding? there could, then, be no necessity, 
for that ‘ saving regard’ which existed no where but in the 
Doctor’s own imagination. He argues illogically, too, and weakly, 
whien he takes upon himself to infer the feelings of the pub- 
lic, from his own feelings. With regard to the interposition 
of a Judge, which he here places in a most invidious, and éven 
malicious, hight, it is well known, that the Recorder constantly 
attends: the Council with the report of the prisoners sentenced 
to death ; and where, any doubt arises, is questioned by the 
Council on the facts, as they appeared on the trial, and on all 
the circumstances of the case ;—Dr. Watkins’s information, 
therefore, was most incorrect.—* The honour of human nature’ 
is much less concerned, than the public safety, in the interfer- 
ence of a prosecutor to rescue a criminal from the hands of jus- 
tice. Such an _ interposition’ very vere oceurs ;—and the 
question might naturally be asked of a Prosecutor, in such a 
ease, if you thought the culprit ought not,to be punished, how 
came you to prosecute him. Dr. Watkins, in his rhapsody 
about public feeling, and convicted innocence, seems wholly 
tu lose sight of public duty and public securitys. He, good soul, 
feels no alarm at the exposure of families to be poisoned by 
their cooks !+Thinks nothing of the indirect encouragement 
which such a practice would receive by the pardon of one,who 
had been convicted of the-crime. That a Judge considers his 
reputation injured by the pardon of a criminal tried by him- 
self, is as wild and groundless ab assertion as ever was made 
by man, Not unfrequently the Judge himself respites the 
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ishment, and procures the pardon. And he is not 
Feely to give a stab to his own reputation! But the folly of 
the allegation defeats its object; there is much more declama- 
tory rant in Dr. Watkins’s letters, than we have either time or 
inclination to notice ; we have, we hope, said enough to shew 
the nature and tendency of the book before us; and to put the 
i. on their guard, against fraud, folly, and fanaticism, com- 
ined for thé laudable purpose of canonizing a convicted 

criminal. 

In short, these fanatics are not satisfied with insisting on the 
innocence of their idol; they almost hold her up as a'saint and 
amartyr!—Even the grave Doctor Watkins ascribes to her 

4a superiority of intellect, and a propriety of feeling,’ and does 

not scruple to declare, that “ she might have been an ornament, 
and a benefit to society.” This is too preposterous to impose 
on the good sense of a British public. The letters, which 
the indefatigable compiler of these sheets, stimulated by tlie 
thirst of gain, has collected, prove Eliza Fenning to have been 
as ignorant and illiterate a girl, as persons, in the same station 
of life, generally are. - They further prove her to have courted 
. while in prison the society of a man who had been convicted 
of a rape—a crime which could- not fail to have revolted 
any female mind, free from contamination itself; but Mr. 
Ogle who, we believe, is a methodist bookseller in Holborn, 
assures us that Oldfield became a complete convert, and on 
the methodistical principle, no doubt, that the greater the sinner, 
the greater the Saint, he very naturally concludes that he was @ 
very fit companion for this girl in her last moments. After 
sentence of death was passed upon her, she kept up a correspon- 
dence with a young man, her sweetheart. These circum- 
stances, and the fact of an indecent book having been found 
in her box, are quite sufficient to prove the justice of the eulo- 
gies here heaped upon her, and her extreme fitness for me- 
thodistical canonization ! !! 
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4 Brief Vindication of the legality of the late proceedings 
against Wilson, the Blackheath Pedestrian. By John 


Laurens Bicknell. 8vo, 2s, 6d. Clarke and Son, 1815. 


Ir has been our intention for some time, to offer our opinion 
upon the very extraordinary proceedings which took place at 
Greenwich on the day appointed for deciding on the case of 
Wilson,who had been apprehended, under the warrant of certain 
Inagistrates of the county of Kent. On that day, the public 
Witnessed the singular spectacle of two magistrates, who 
didnot reside in the county, and who bad never come into 
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the county, to act, attending for no other visible purpose, 
than that of arraigning their brethren for an act, for which, 
in our opinion, they deserved the thanks of the neigh- 
bourhood. These two sage Lycurguses of the Thames police, 
the indecency of whose conduct it is impossible to censure in 
terms too severe, professed that they came for information, 
and they proceeded to catechize the Kentish magistrates, 
on the nature and form of their proceedings ; inquired whether 
the offence of Wilson were considered as a violation of the 
common, or of the statute law ; and ventured, even to declare, that 
they knew of no law under which it could be included! If 
this inquiry really proceeded from ignorance, and in the case 
of one of the parties it unquestionably did, it only proved that 
they had not taken the trouble to acquire the information 
which it was their duty to possess. For, assuredly, no man 
who was conversant with legal proceedings, or knew any thing 
of the law of the land, could, for a moment, entertain a 
doubt, that the offence, for which Wilson was apprehended, 
was a breach both of the common, and of the statute, law; 
whether considered as a race for money, or as_ having a direct 
tendency to produce a breach of the peace, or as having ac- 
tually produced a breach of the peace, not only had the ma- 
gistrates a right to apprehend Wilson, but the constables 
themselves had aright to apprehend him without a warrant, 
Nay, it was the bounden duty of the one to cause him to be ap- 
prehend, and of the other to apprehend him. The magistrates 
of Greenwich were to blame only for suffering the scandalous 
scenes daily and nightly exhibited on Blackheath to continue 
so long without interruption. They ought to have been stop- 
ped, by authority, in the first instance. But, however this 
may be, nothing could justify the conduct of the two magis- 
trates to whom we have alluded. If they thought their brethren 
to blame, it would have been but kind, and indeed. just, 
privately to remonstrate with them on the illegality of their 
proceedings ; they would, in this case, have done what they 
would have had done to themselves, under similar circumstan- 
ces. But publicly to arraign their brethren, to convert the trial 
(if it might be so called) of the culprit into a trial of his 


judges, was to reverse the order of justice with a vengeance, 


And why was this done? Was it for personal pique, or ad cap- 
tandum vulgus ? That one of these parties, who is a man 
of sense and information, and who must, we should think, 
know better, should so misconduct himself, we confess, excites 
our astonishment. But that the other, an uneducated map, 
with a mind wholly uncultivated, and with that degree of ob- 
stinacy which weakness of intellect is too apt to engerider, 
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should expose himself in this, or in any other way, after a 
certain exposure in the Court of King’s Bench, where he had 
one hundred pounds to pay as a fine, raises our astonishment 
only at his assurance ; of which, indeed, it must have required 
a tolerable portion to enter the lists with such formidable 

onents, without a single weapon either of offence, or of 
defence. Never did men expose their ignorance more grossly, 
or act with greaterimpropriety. We hope, that Mr. Bicknell 
has sent to each of them a copy of this intelligent tract, if 
only out of compassion to their infirmities. 

If any one still entertain a doubt of the legality of the 
roceedings at Greenwich, they will find in the pamphlet 

fore us, all the information necessary to dispel it. ‘The law 
is perspicuously laid down, aud the authorities are correctly 
quoted. 
_The magistrates when applied to, by Wilson, for liberty to 
walk on Blackheath, gave this qualified permission, “ as long 
“ as it did not cause riot or breach of the peace, they could 
“ see nothing to warrant their interference, but that he must 
“ not walk in time of divine service.’ He disregarded this 
restriction, by walking in the county, though not ou Black- 
heath, on the Lord’s day ; and he did, though not by any per- 
sonal misconduct, produce a tumult, and continued breaches 
of the public peace. ‘To the worst part of the following 
statement, we can ourselves bear testimony. 


** Wilson began his task, but it was soon discovered that his quict 
and inoffensive demeanour was not a pledge for the peace of the 
neighbourhood. He had issued band-bills, in which he described 
the nature of his undertaking, and that a subscription was to be reised 
forhim. The difficulty of the task induced letting ond gambling to 
an enormous amount. The proximity of the heath, where he walked, 
tothe metropolis, caused thousands and tens of thousands of idle and 
disorderly persons to congregate there. 

* So many mouths reguired an adequate provision ot beer and 
spirits, booths were erected, and the heath wore the appearahce of an 
extensive fair. Brothels were brought fram Lonion la the spot, und. 
drunkenness and debauchery were rife upon every part of Blackhcath, 
At night, the neighbourhood was assailed by the shouts of intoxica- 
tion, and the families in the vicinity distarbed by every species of 
tiot and confusion. 

* Those who had betted against the success of the walker’s efforts. 
finding him proceed without a relaxation of strength and spir'ts for 
4few days, now began to think their pyrses were in danger, and (as 
the newspapers state,) used unfair means to prevent the accomp!ish- 
Ment of the task. 

** This was to be counteracted by the pedestrian’s friends, and he 
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then walked, preceded. by. men with sticks and bludgeons, to sweep 
out of the way all who were in the line of walk.” 


This statement is any thing but exaggerated, and could be 
confirmed by the vaths of thousands. A temporary brothel 
was actually erected on the heath, close to the wall of Lord 
Dartmouth’s garden! And were these proceedings to be 
tolerated by the neighbouring magistracy? No—they were 
culpable, not for an excess: of authority, but for too long a 
neglect to enforce it. And yet two magistrates, sitting at a 
mublic office in the metropolis, are gravely to ask what offence 
Wilson—the author of all these nuisances and breaches of 
the peace—had committed !! That he was quiet and peaceable 
in his demeanour is admitted; but he was the cause of illegal 
conduct in others; and, therefore, he was punishable. ‘The 
Greenwich magistrates were wrong in suffering themselves to 
be bullied, as it were, into a discharge of the offender. Here, 
they must allow us to say, they betrayed their duty. They 
ought to have made Wilson find sureties for his appearance 
at the Quarter Sessions, where they ought to have preferred 
their complaint. 

There is one circumstance, connected with this transaction, 
which Mr. bicknell has overlooked. We have always under- 
stood, that the publicans of Blackheath first set the machine 
in motion, by holding out a bribe to Wilson to make the heath 
the scene of his perambulation. Their object was to draw an 
immense crowd from London, who, they knew, must apply 
to them for the necessary refreshment. And, if we have not 
been misinformed, they reaped a rich harvest, from those 
breaches of the public peace. Indeed, it is scarcely credible, 
that, without some particular inducement, Wilson. should have 
selected for his performance a place, in which he was so cer- 
tain of encountering numerous impediments, and almost con- 
stant interruption, Now, taking it for granted, that we have 
not been misled, we are led to ask how the magistrates came 
to overlouk these original authors of all the mischief? They 
had a ready means of punishing them. The licence day was 
at hand. And tle opportunity ought not to have been Jost. 
I . = —e 
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LOWER CANADA. 


On the dismissal of the charges preferred against the Judges of this 
Province. 


During the administration of the late Sin James Crate, in Lowet 
Canada, an attempt was made to expel one of the Judges of that 
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province from the House of Assembly, and to disqualify him, and 
every other Judge, from being elected to a seat in it, by the sole 
authority of that House, without the participation of the other 
branches of the legislature. 

The governor, in consequence of the conduct of the Assembly, 
dissolved it, and cal'ed a new ove. Het saw the danger that must 
necessarily be produced by so daring a precedent, which, in fact, 
was an assumption of power to which the Assembly had no pre- 
tension, and which, if uanresisted, would enable that House to 
abrogate the provisions of the Act of the British Parliament of the 31st 
Geo. III. c. 31, from which all the authority of the Assembly was 
derived; this Statute having declared what characters should be 
excluded from a seat in that House, as, § clergymen, persons cons 
victed of felony, and those whw shall be within any description of 
persuns disqualified by any Act of the Legislative Council and Assembly 
of the province, assented to by His Majesty, his heirs, and successors,’ 

The Assembly which succeeded to the one so dissolved, persisting 
violently in their pretewsion to the right of disqualification by their 
s0Le vote, was also dissolved, But the Governor being instructed to 
signify, that be would, in the King’s name, assent to the disqualificas 
tion of the Judges from sitting in tlte Assembly, if a bill for that 
purpose should constitutionally receive the consent of the other 
branches of the provincial legislature ; a message was sent to the 
next Assembly to that eifect, and thereupon a bill was brought in, 
and having passed the Assembly and Legislative Council of the 
province, and received the Royal Assent, the Judges of the Province 
were thus by law excluded from the Assembly. 

Of the propriety of this exclusion no doubt could be entertained, 
(for a Judge should have nothivg to do with elections,) but it appears 
tohave been illtimed. ‘Lhe Assembly received it as a concession, 
and determining to ascertain, whether that which would not be 
yielded as a matter of right, might not in all instances be obtained by 
clamour, and perseverance, they fixed for their experiment, on the 
exclusion of the Judges trom the Legislative Council, to which some 
of them were summoned as members by the crown, uoder the Act 
of 31 Geo. III. c. 31, and brought in a bill for that purpose. 

This bill the Legislative Council very properly rejected on its first 
reading, unanimously ; and the Assembly then strangely ‘resolved, 
“ That by rejecting their bijl, the Council had proved the propriety 
of it.”---That they were, on this occasion, highly displeased with the 
Council, this resolution sufficiently proves; but in fact. they were 
more particularly displeased with the Judges. These officers of His 
Majesty’s Government, in the former instance, when the propriety of 
excluding them from the House of Assembly was discussed, had been 
perfectly passive. But in the present case, those who were members of 
the Legislative Council, and were known to speak the sentiments of 
all their biethren (one only excepted) defended their own right to the 
seats which they held in that House, and the right of the Crown to 
call up such persons to the Legislative Council, as it might think fit 
tosummon, proving the Bill in question to be unconstitutional, and 
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an indecent attempt, on the part of the Assembly, against the pri- 
vileges of the Legislative Council, and the prerogative of the Crown. 

‘This was conduct which the assembly would not overlook ; ac. 
cordingly, in the subsequent session, they instituted an enquiry into 
the exercise of the powers, vested in the several Courts of the pro- 
vince, to make rules and orders of practice; and without previous 
examination of any kind ; without any evidence, or information, from 
members in their places, or from any other persons, without the 
complaint of a single individual against the administration of justice 
in the province, or against any one of the persons concerned upon 
any ¢ eround whatever ; and without notice of their proceedings or even 
copies of the charges, they proceeded to pass resolutions against aut 
the judges of the Provinces ; except the one whose sentiments had not 
been spoken in the legislative council by his brethren who were 
members of that house; and upon these resolutions preferred what 
they styled ** Articles of Impeachment against the Chief Justice of 
the Province, and the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench at 
Montreal.” ‘ 

‘* A stranger,” says a Canadian writer on these singular proceedings, 
“© would naturally inquire, what were the public grounds upon 
which the inquiry and impeachment rested---was there any clamour 
of the people about corrupt judgments? Were there any symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction with the courts previous to the institution of 
the enquiry? Was their judicial character respected, or despised ? 
To these and other questions of like import nine bundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand inhabitants of the province will answer 
by layiug their hands upon their hearts, and saying that there was 
nothing of allthis, but quite the contrary ; not a murmur or com- 
plaint against the judges was heard---not an accuser of either ap- 
peared. The judicial character was venerated---every one was satisfied.” 

In a former number of our review* we published the extraordinary 
resolutions of the assembly alluded to, upon which, as the matter 
was at that time in a course of judicial inquiry, we forbore to make 
any observations. We have now the satisfaction of laying before our 
readers the decision of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent in council 
upon them, and some other official documents, from which they will 
see, that the Chief Justices and the Puisne Judges of Lower Canada 
are all most honourably acquitted; and that not one of them has 
been found culpable in any, the slightest degree, of any of the 
charges preferred agatnst them. 


The Order of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent in Council, upon 
the ¢ ‘omplaints of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada agatnst 
the Chief Justice of the Province, the Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench for the District of Montreal, the Executive Council 
(Judges in the Court of Appeal) and the puisné Justices of the Court 
of King’ s Bench Sor the District of Quelec, and of the Court of 
King’s : Bench Sor the District of Montreal, in the same Province, 








* See Vol. 48, page 502, for these resolutions, and also the elegant 
letters of Nerva on this subject. 
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respecting the Rules of Practice estallished in those Courts ; with 
ether Documents, respecting the Decision of His Royal Highness 
upon the remainder of the Complaints of the said Assembly, 





No. I. 
At the Court at Carlton House, the 29th of June, 1815. 
(L. S.) 
PRESENT 


His Royat Hieuness tHe Prince Recoenr, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Ear/ of Chatham, 


York, Earl of Liverpool, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of ar] of Chichester, 
Cumberland, Earl of Mulgrave, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Charlies Bentinck, 
Lord President, Viscount Palmerston, 
Lord Privy Seal, Viscount Melville, 
Duke of Montrose, Viscount Sidmouth, 
Lord Chamberlain, Viscount Jocelyn, 
Marquis of Winchester, Viscount Castlereagh, 
Marquis Wellesley, Lord George Beresford, 
Marquis Camden, Lord Arden, 
Lord Steward, Mr. Wellesley Pole, 
Earl of Chesterfield, Mr. Bathurst, 
Earl ot Harrington, Mr. Long, 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


WHEREAS there was this day read atthe board a report from a 
committee of the Lords of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, dated the 24th of this instant, in the words following : viz. 

* Your Royal Highness having been pleased, by your order in 
council of the 10th of December last, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, to refer unto this committee a Jeiter from Earl 
Bathurst, one of his Majesty's principal Secretaries of Siate, to the 
Lord President ot the Council, transmitting copy of a letter from Sir 
George Prevost, dated Quebec, the 18th of March, 1814, forwarding 
an address of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada to your 
Royal Highness, with certain articles of complaint, therein referred 
to, against Jonathan Sewell, Esq. his Majesty's Chief Justice of the 
Province of Lower Canada, and James Mook, Esq. Chiet Jistice of the 
Court of King's Bench for the district of Montreal; and also trans- 
mitting a memorial from the executive Council Judges in the court of 
Appeal, and of the puisné Judges of the Court of King's Bench for the 
district of Quebec, and of the Court of King’s Bench for the district of 
Montreal, in the said provinceof Lower Canada, praying to be in- 
cluded in the examination and decision of the said articles of com- 
plaint, together with a petition from the said Jonathan Sewell, Esq. ; 
in which letter the said Karl Bathurst requested that so much of the 
said complaints of the House of Assembly, as relate to the rules of 
practice stated to have been introduced by the said chief justices into 
their respective courts, may be submitted to your Royal Highness, in 
Council, in order that, if such rules shall be found to have been intro- 
duced, it may be decided whether in so doing the said chief justices 
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have exceeded their authority: the Lords of the Committee, in 
obedience to your Royal Highness’s said order of reference, have taken 
the said letter and its inclosures into consideration, and having received 
the opinion af his Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor-General, and been 
attended by them thereupon, and having maturely deliberated upon 
the complaints of the said House of Assembly, so far as they relate to 
the said rules of practice, their Lordships do agree hambly to report 
as their opivion to your Royal Highness, That the rules, which are 
snade the subject of such complaint of the said House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, against the said chief justices, Jonathan Sewell, 
Esquire, and James Monk, Esquire, which, their Lordships observe, 
were not made by the said chief justices, respectively, upon their own 
sole authority, but by them, in conjunction with the other judges of 
their respective courts, are all rules for the regulation of the practice 
of their fespective courts, and within the scope of that power and 
yurisdiction with which, by the rules of law, and by the colonial 
ordinances and acts of legislation, these cour\s are invested, and con» 
sequently that either the said chief justices, nor the courts in 
which they preside, have, in making such rules, exceeded their 
authority, nor have been guilty of any assumption of legislative 
ower.” 2 : 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, having taken the said re- 
port into consideration, was pleased, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, and by and with the advice of his Majesty's Privy 
Council, to approve thereof ; aud to order, as it is hereby ordered, 
That the said complaints, so tar as they relate to the said rules of 
practice, be, and they are hereby dismissed this board. 

(Signed) JAMES BULLER. 


No. II. 
Downing- Street, July 23, 1$15. 
Sir, 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent having been pleased to refer 
to the consideration of a Commitiee of the most honourable Privy 
Counq! certain articles of complaint against you and Mr. Monk, 80 
far as related to the rules of practice established by you in the courts 
in which you respectively preside, it now becomes my duty to come 
municate to you the result of that inquiry ; which, having received 
the entire approbation of His Royal Highness, is expressed in the 
order of which the enclosed is a copy.* 

The officer, at present administering the government ‘of Canada, 
has received his Royal Highness's commands to communicate this de- 
cision to the House of Assembly ; and, in making this communica- 
tion, to state the grounds upon which his Royal Highness has declie 
»td considering as articles of complaint against you, the advice which 
you are at different times stated to bave given to the preceding gover- 
nors of the province, It is highly satisfactory to me to assure you 
that, although his Royal Highness felt compelled, upon general princi- 
pies, to exclude those particular charges from consideration, and thus 


— | 


* Vide ante, No. 1. 
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fo preclude qou from entering upon your justification, yet bis Royal 
Highness entertains no doubt as to the general propriety of your and 
Mr. Monk's conduct, or as to your being able to offer, with respect 
to them, a full and satisfactary explanation. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) BATHURST. 


J. Sewell, Esq. 
Chief Justice of Lower Canada. 





No. IIT. 
Sir, Downing-Street, July 27, 1815. 

I have had the honour of receiving your Jetter, of the 24th instant, 
expressing your apprehension, that as the instractions transmitted to 
the officer administering the government of Canada do not embrace 
any other charges brought against you and Mr. Monk, than those 
which relate to advice given by you to the goverrior, and the rules of 
practice established in your respective courts, the House of Assembly 
may be induced to consider you as not free from blame, on the other 
points of charge, not strictly falling within that description, 

As the letter, addressed to the officer administering the government 
of Canada, -lears testimony to the uniform propriety of your's and Mr, 
Monk's conduct, 1 do not conceive that there can be any ground for 
the House ef Assembly to doubt that your justification is complete ; 
but I am glad to have an opportunity of stating that the charges 
not specifically adverted to in may jetter, appeared to be, with one 
exception, of f00 little importance to require consideration, and that, 
(the one against Mr. Monk, which charges him with having refused 
a writ of habeas corpus) was, as well as all the other charges which 
are not founded on the rules of practice, totally unsupported by any 
evidence whatever. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) BATHURST, 
J. Sewell, Esq. 
Chief Justice of Lower Canada. 
—— 
No. IV. 
Council Office, Whitehall, 
Sir, August 17, 1815. 

Agreeably to the request, signified in your letter of the 30th ultimo, 
I have the honour to inclose to you a copy of the order in council, 
dismissing the complaints of the House of Assembly of Lower Ca- 
Nada, so far as they relate to the rules of practice, &c. with the 
hames of the lords present in council, when the report of the Lords 
of the committee, respecting those complaints, was approved. 

The report of the lords of Se committee is entered at length in the 
copy of the order; but it is net the practice to insert the names of 
the lords who make the report, yet as ttis important that it should 
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be known in Canada by what high jegal authority the said report was 
made, J] have it in command trom the Lord President to communicate 
their names to you, and they are as follow ; 
THE LORD PRESIDENT, 
EARL BATHURST, 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
SIR WILLIAM SCOTT, 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS, 
SIR JOHN NICHOLL, 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE GIBBS, 
LORD CHIEF BARON, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) CHETWYND. 
J. Sewell, Esq. 


Chief Justice of Lower Canada, 
a 


THE REVIVAL OF ANCIENT NATIONAL PASTIMES. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 

Six,—It is with pleasure | direct the attention of your readers to the 
revival of the pastimes and amusements of our forefathers. If the 
nobility in general would follow the good example thus set them by 
His Grace of Buccirucn, and restablish within their demesnes, 
the rural sports which were patronised and encouraged by their illus- 
trious ancestors, the most beneficial effects would be produced on 
the minds of the yeomanry and peasantry of this country ; they 
would cease to be influenced by the anti-social principles of the Ja- 
cobins, or, perhaps by what is as bad, the hypocritical whinings and 
cantings of the modern fanatics The re-establishment of these 
pastimes would revive the better feelings of the “* olden times,” when 
the love of our native country predominated over all other consider- 
ations. ‘To the neglect of these amusements---of ancient festivals and 
holidays,---the disregard in the higher orders of former distinctions in 
dress,---the imitation of foreign manners and customs, we may fairly 
attribute most of those evils which have pressed so heavily upon vs 
since 1790. ‘The intermixture of families of property and distinction, 
and theiz joining in periodical amusements of this nature, with the 
great mass of the people, will tend more to correct the evils alluded 
to, than all the modern establishments for the relief and assistance of 
persous of inferior condition, many of whom openly declare that these 
attentions are not paid to them from motives of humanity, but because, 
they say, ‘‘ we know we cannot do without them.” 

10th Dee, 1815. JOHN BULL. 

Re 

On Monday, 4th December last, there was played, upon the exten- 
sive plain of Carterhaugh, near the junction of the Ettrick and Yar- 
row, the greatest match at the ball which has taken place for many 
years. It was held by the people of the Dale of Yarrow, against 
those of the parish of Selkirk ; the former being brought te the 
field by the Rig ht Hon, the Earl of Home, and the gallant Sutors by 
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their Chief Magistrate, Ebenezex Clarkson, ‘Esq. | Both sides were 
joined by many volunteers from other parishes, and the appearance of 
the various parties marching from their different glens to the place of 
rendezvous, with pipes playing and loud acclamations, carried back 
the coldest imagination to the old times, when the foresters assembled 
with the less peaceable purpose of invading the English territory, or 
defending their own. The romantic character of the scenery aided 
the illusion, as well a: the performance of a feudal ceremony previous 
to cominencing the games, 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry came upon 
the ground about 11 o'clock, attended by his sons, the young Earl 
of Dalkeith and Lord John Scott; the Countess of Home; the 
Ladies Ann, Charlotte, and Isabella Scott; Lord and Lady Montague 
and family, the Hon. General Sir kdward Stopford, K.B; Sir John 
Riddell, of Riddell; Sir Alex. Don, of Newton; Mr, Elliot Lock- 
hart, Member for the county ; Mr. Pringle of Whitebank, younger; 
Mr. Pringle of Forwoodlee ; Captain Pringle, Royal Navy ; Mr, 
Boyd, of Broadmeadows and family; Mr. Chisholm, of Chisholm ; 
Major Pott, of Todrig; Mr. Walter Scott, Sheriff of Selkirkshire, 
and family, and many other gentlemen and ladies. The ancient 
banner of the Buccleuch family, a curious and venerable relique, em- 
blazoned with armorial bearings, and with the word ‘* Bellendaine,"’ 
ihe ancient war-cry of the clan of Scott, was then displayed, as ou 
former occasions, when the Chief took the field in person, whether 
for the purpose of war or sport. The banner was delivered by Lady 
Ann Scott to Master Walter Scott, younger of Abbotsford, who at- 
tended suitably mounted and armed, and riding over the field, dis- 
played it to the sound of the war pipes, and amid ‘the acclamations of 

‘the assembled spectators, who could not be fewer than 2000 in num- 
ber. That this singular renewal of an ancient military custom might 
not want poetical celebrity, verses were distributed among the spece 
tators, composed for the occasion by the Ettrick Shepherd and Mr, 
W. Scott. The former (Mr. James Hogg) acted as Aid-de-Camp 
to the Earl of Hume in the command of the Yarrow men, and Mr. 
Robert Henderson of Selkirk to Mr. Clarkson, both of whom con- 
tributed not a little to the good order of the day. 

The ball was threwn up between the partiesby the Dukeof Buc- 
cieuch, and the first game was gained, afier a severe conflict of an 
hour and half duration, by the Selkirk men, The second game was 
stil] more severely contested, and after a close and stubborn struggle 
of more than three hours. with various fortune, and much display of 
strength and agility on both sides, was at length carried by the Yar- 
tow men. The ball should then have been thrown up a third time, 
but considerable difficulty occurred in arranging the voluntary auxi- 
liaries from other parishes, so as to make the match equal; and, as 
the day began to close, it was found impossible to bring the strife to 
an issue, by playing a decisive game. 

Both parties, therefore parted with equal honours, but, before they 
left the ground, the Sheriff threw up his hat, and in Lord Dalkeith’s 
name and his own, challenged the Yarrow men, on the part of the 
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Sutors, to a match to be played upon the first convenient opportunity, 
with 100 picked men only on each side. The challenge was mutually 
accepted by Lord Home, on his own part, and for Lord John Scott, : 
and was received with acclamations by the players on both sides. The 
principal gentlemen present took part with one side or other, except 
the Duke of Buccleuch, who remained neutral. Great play is expect- 
ed, and all bets are to be paid by the losers to the poor of the winning 
parish. We cannot dismiss the subject without giving our highest 
commendation to the Earl of Home and to Mr. Clarkson, for the at. 
tention which they shewed in promoting the spirit and good order of 
the day. For the players themselves, it was impossible to see a finer 
set of active and athletic young feliows than appeared on the field, 
But what we chiefly admired in their conduct was, that though several 
hundreds in number, exceedingly keen for their respective parties, and 
engaged in so rough and animated a contest, they maintained the 
most perfect good humour, and shewed how unnecessary it isto dise 
courage manly and athletic exercises among the common people, 
under pretext of maintaining subordination and good order. We 
have only to regret, that the great concourse of spectators rendered it 
difficult to mention the names of the several players who distinguished 
themselves by feats of strength or agility ; but we must not omit to 
record, that the first ball was /m/ed by Robert Hail, Mason in Selkirk, 
and the second by George Brodie, from Greatlaws, upon Ale- Water, 

The Selkirk party wore sprigs of fir as their mark of distinction. 
the Yarrow men slips of beath. 

Refreshments were distributed to the players by the Duke of Buc 
cleoch’s domestics in a booth erected for the purpose ; and no persons 
were allowed to sell ale or spirits on the field. 

In the evening there was a dance at the Duke's hunting seat of 
Bowhill, attended by the Nobility and Gentry who had witmessed the 
sport of the day ; and the fascination of Gow’s violin and band detained 
them in the dancing room till the dawn of the winter morning. 

The following are the songs above alluded to. 





THE ETTRICK GARLAND. 





Being two excellent New Songs, on the lifting of the Banner of the 
House of Buccleuch, at the great Foot-ball Match, on Cartere 
haugh, 4th Decemler, 1815. 


THE LIFTING OF THE BANNER. 


From the brown crest of Newark, its summons extending, 
Qur signal is waving in smoke and in flame. 

And each forester blithe, from his mountain descending, 
Bounds light o'er the heather to join in the game. 


Chorus. 
Then up with the banner, let forest winds fan her, 
She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more ; 
In sport we'll attend her, in battle defend her, ; 
With heart and with hand, like our fathers before. 
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When the Southern invader spread waste and disorder, 
At the glance of her crescent he paused and withdrew ; 
For around them were marshalled the pride of the Border, 
The flowers of the forest, the bands of Buccleuch. 


Then up with the banner, &c. 


A stripling’s weak hand to our revel has borne her, 
No mail glove has grasped her, no spearinen surround 5 
But, ere a dold foeman should scathe or shoul! scorn ber, 
A thousand true hearts would be cold on the ground. 


Then up with the banner, &e. 


We forget each contention of civil dissension, 
And hail, like our brethren, Home, Douglas, and Car, 
And Eliot and Pringle in pastime shall mingle, 
As welcome in peace as their fathers in war. 
Theu up with the banner, &c. 


Then strip, lads, and to it, thongh sharp be the weather, 
And if, by mischance, you should happen to fall. * 
There are worse things in life than a temble on heather, 

And life is itself, but a game at foot-bail. 


Then up with the banner, &c. 


And, when it is over, we'll drink a blithe measure 
To each laird and each lady hat ‘witnessed our fun, 
And to every blithe heart that took part in our pleasure, 
To the lads that have lust and the lads that have won, 


Then up with the banner, &c. 


May the Forest still flourish, both borough and landward, 
From the hall of the peer to the herds ingle nook ; 

And huzza, my brave hearts, for Buccleuch ana his standard, 
For the King and the country, the clan and the Duke. 


Then up with the banner, &c. 
Qaoih the Sherif of the Forest. 
Abbotsford, December 1, 1815. 


—<—4.e=——— 
TO THE ANCIENT BANNER OF THE HOUSE OF BUCCLEUCH. 


And hast thou here, like herm grey, 
Thy mystic characters unroll'd, 
O'er peacetul revellers ‘o play, 
Thou emblem of the days of old ; 
Or com'st thou with the vet’rn’s smile, 
Who deems his day of conquest fled, 
Yet loves to view the bloodless tor 
Of sons, whose sires he often led ? 


Wot sach thy peaceable intens, 
When over border, waste, an wood, 
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On foray and achievement bent, 
Like eagle‘on the path of blood. 
Symbol to ancient valour dear, 
Much has been dared and done for thee, 


I almost weep to see thee here, 
And deem thee raised in mockery. 


But, no! familiar to the brave, 
"Twas thine thy gleaming moon and star 
Above their manly sports to wave, 
As free as in the field of war. 
To thee the faithful clansman’s shout, 
In revel as in rage, was dear ; 
The more beloved in festa! reut, 
The better fenced when foes were near. 


Ilove thee for the olden day, 

The iron age of hardihood, 
The rather that thou Jead’st the way 

To peace and joy through paths of blood ; 
For were it not the deeds of weir, 

When thou wert foremost in the fray, 
We had not been assembled bere, 

Rejoicing in a father’s sway. 











































And even the days ourselves have known, 

Alik2 the moral troth impress--- 
Valour and constancy alone 

Can purchase peace and happiness : 
Then, hail! memorial of the brave, 

The lJeiginan’s pride, the Border’s awe, 
May thy grey pennon never wave 

On sterner field than Carterhaugh. 


Quoth the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Altrive Lake, Dec. 1, 1815. 


a 


THE CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


—_—_————s 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review, 
Sir, 

I send you the following Letter, in reply to some arguments urged 
by a friend, in favour of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

You admit, that “ the Catholics, if strong enough, would make 
their religion the established one, on the same principle that the 
Protestants would do so, because each believes his own the best.” 

_ We will not, at present, enter into the question which is the best, 
or rather. which stands on the best ground, that of Scripture, pri- 
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mitivé antiquity, and right reason; nor will webring forward the 
charges of absurdity, superstition, and idolatry, of which _ that 
religion has been so repeatedly convicted, and which its advocates 
have never successfully repelled. We will take its intolerant spirit 
as the ground of objection to its establishment. The true and staunch 
Catholic, not only considers all other religionists as heretics, as no 
christians, but treats them as such, persecutes: them, puts them to 
death, and would rather exterminate the whole race, than tolerate 
one individual, ‘This alone is a sufficient reason for opposing their 
establishment. For establishment would soon gain ascendancy, 
and ascendancy would aim at universality, Here is the great danger 
to the Protestant, that his religion would be annihilated, or himself 
exterminated ; and this, too, on the principle that it would be doing 
God service, and promoting his glory. You venture, however, to 
conclude, that ‘‘ the Catholics are not strong enough, at present, to 
gain their point, because, in a population of seventeen millions and 
ahalf, their proportion is not more than four millions and a half,” 
A great consolation this, to us Protestants ! Heaven grant it may so 
continue, and that the Catholics may never have the power to do, 
what the history of past times, and the experience of the present, 
abundantly prove they have the inclination todo! You ask, “ what 
are the most likely means to prevent their becoming strong enough ?” 
I answer, by not admitting them toa share of legislative authority, 
and political power. Such power once obtained, and always restless, 
would never relax its endeavours, till, by continual increase, it would 
at length be enabled to overturn the whole Protestant system. You 
seem, however, to think it a sufficient security, that ‘ the law re- 
quires the King tobe a Protestani, and (hat a Protestant King would 
hever eppoint Catholic ministers.’ But suppose the two Houses of 
Parliament, a decided majority of them at least, to be Catholics, 
(which might soon happen, if once the doors are opened to them) 
then in case the King should turn Papist, or should marry a Papist, 
would soch a Parliament enforce the law which deprives him of his 


crown? No. On the contrary, they would repeal the Jaw ; -for it 
is the leading eed well-known prine:ple of that religion, to do every 
thing for the good of the church. You say, ‘ the most likely means 
to increase their numbers, is by opposing them, and by making poli- 
tical distinctions between them and the rest of the population.” 
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We oppose them, only so far as to prevent their obtaining that power, 
which we know, from woeful experience, they would use to our 
destruction. And as to political distinctions and disqualifications, 
are Catholics the only persons liable to be affected by such things ? 
What do you think of a 40s. freehulder having a vote for a Member 
of Parliament, anda 39s, freeholder having none? Has the Ca. 
tholic any more right to complain than the 39s. freeholder ? But I 
go farther, and maintain that the Catholics bring these distinctions 
and disqualifications upon themselves ; and, indeed, most justly, 
They bend the knee to a foreign sovereign, they acknowledge his 
supremacy (a supremacy not recognized in Scripture or history, and 


contrary to common sense and the law of the land) and they pay ° 


him the better half of their allegiance. Thus they eject their true 
and rightful sovereign from half his throne. And can it be thought 
consistent wiih justice and equity, that such persons, with their 
moiety of obedience, should be admitted to an equality of privileges 
with these who pay an undivided allegiance to their lawful Kiug as 
supreme? Surely this would be the very acmé of injustice and 
absurdity, When you assert, that “by making no political dis- 
tinctions, we should soon hear little or nothing of the Catholics,’ 
I conceive you have not sufficiently considered the nature of that 
religion. You will doubtless admit, that the attainment of their 
wishes would not be at all likely to convert them to Protestantism, 
Can you then, suppose that the possession of power would render 
them less desirous of extending their own religion, or less anxious 
to extirpate ours, when it is evident that this is their very object in 
seeking to obtain power? You cannot have forgotten that on the 
first grant of privileges tothem, in the year 1782, they professed 
themselves quite satisfied, and desirous of nothing more. Soon, 
however, they asked for more, and more was granted. And when 
the same was successively repeated, after every grant they proclaimed 
their contentment and their gratitude.’ And in proof of the latter, 
they once voted 2000I. to erecta statue to his present Majesty. But 
was the money ever raised, or the statue erected > No. So much 
for Roman Catholic gratitude! The last grant of the elective fran- 
chise, they declared to be the completion of their wishes; yet, now 
they desire to be admitted into Parliament, and to every office of the 
state. They will then quickly seize the crown, aud we may expect 
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goon to be completely catholicised. Your last and grand argument is, 
that ‘‘ emancipation will take away from the disaffected their chief 
instrument for promoting dissension.”’ But who are these disaffected 2 
They cannot be the bulk of Protestants, for they must surely be 
happy that the Catholics are not in power. If they are Catholics, 
then, according to your own statement of their inferiority in point of 
numbers, their disaffection need not give us any very great alarm, 
Are we then, for the sake of trying to conciliate the affections of the 
few (which we can never accomplish, without.the entire surrender of 
our religion, for whilst we continue Protestants, they must hate us) 
to hazard losing ‘the affections of the bulk of our Protestant brethren, 
which must evidently be the consequence of unconditional eman- 
‘cipation. Let us never forget the most applicable lines of the old 
Whig Member of King James the Second’s Parliament. 


«* T hear a Lion in the lobby roar, 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door, 
And keep him out ? or shall we Jet him in, 
To try if wecan turn him out again ?” 


I retain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 
Dec. 6, 1815. 


ee 


4 Letter* to the Lord Bishop of Norwich, occasioned by a Letter 
recently addressed by that Prelate, to Edward Hay, Esq. Secretary 
to the Catholics in Ireland, on the Roman Catholic Claims. 


My Lorp, 
A Lerrer addressed by your Lordship t0 Enwaro May, Esq. 
Secretary to the Catholics of Ireland, has found its way into the 
public prints ; and, from the sentiments it contains, connected with 
your Lordship’s well-known principles, there appears no room to 
doubt of its authenticity. As this décument is of a public natare, 


Sane 





* The excellent observations contained in this better have been 
communicated to us by a worthy friend and correspondent in Dublin. 
*-EDITOR, 
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and embraces a subject of public and general interest, I think myself 
perfectly justifiable in offering a few remarks upon the sentiments, 
the apparent object, and the natural tendency of that letter. You, 
my Lord, are a Protestant Bishop; a prelate of the purest and most 
excellent national church upon earth, the Church of England; and 
your opinions upon such a question as the Emancipation of the Popish 
subjects of the British government, from the restraints under which 
they lie, will be attended to with that respect which your rank and 
station demands, while their weight and influence will be proportioned 
to the character of the writer, and the solidity of his arguments 
But the final decision of this important question, will (happily for the 
tranquillity and security of the British empire,) rest with the united 
wisdom of the three branches of our excellent government, under 
whose legislative and executive power, protected by an unerring and 
ever gracious providence, we have been, as a nation, emancipated 
from the horrors of Popery, rescued from the baleful influence of its 
principles, and delivered from the dreadful scourge of its persecu- 
tions. Principles, my Lord, which the laity have been justly 
taught to abhor as incompatible with their privileges as Christians, 
and with their duty and allegiance to their sovereign as British sub- 
jects ; and which the clergy, (and you, my Lord, among the rest,) 
have in effect abjured, renounced, and protested against, as opposed 
to the fundamental principles of Christianity, subversive of the great 
ends proposed by the gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and as leading men through the mazes of error, superstition, and 
false confidence, into perdition, instead of salvation. 

My Lord, great must be your philanthropy, great the liberality of 
sentiment, which enables you to overleap all these national and 
individual barriers, and leads you, a dignitary of the Established 
Church, (that church which having abjured the doctrines, has for 
ever renounced all contact with Popery,) to advocate the cause of its 
subjects; and to foster and protect that system, which our wiser 
ancestors ejected from the British dominions with horror and detesta- 
tion, proportioned to the atrocity of its principles, and the desolations 
it had spread over our country, This system, my Lord, (from 
motives of the purest Lenevolence no doubt!) you are labouring to 
introduce into our national councils, into the highest ranks of our 
legislature, our judicial and our executive establishments. And pro- 
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bably to place upon the throne itself, as wellas in every official and 
respectable station under it, a people tainted with that religion, which, 
we well know, aspires with unabated ardour after universal dominion ; 
which consequently can tolerate no religion but itself; and which 
ceases from persecution only because it is providentially subjected to a 
higher power. lu urging the practice of this awful experiment, your 
temerity is equalled only by the dlerality of your sentiments, and 
your adinirers will applaud you, as possessed at once of the courage 
of a hero, and the philanthropy of a philosopher. The minor 
interests of the religion you profess, and of the church to which you 
are externally attached, are not to be placed in competition with the 
glory of advocating the cause of the Papists. 

To proceed, however, to the discussion of your letter.---You 
begin by lamenting the rejection of the Popish petition to Parliament ; 
acircumstance, my Lord, which I think every true Protestant 


| ar 


should, with the sincerest gratitude, ascribe to the special providence 
of God. Your Lordship, however, appeals to Mr, Hay's knowledge 
of your principles, for a proof of the sincerity of that lamentation, 
although you modestly disclaim all merit for those benevolent feelings, 
My Lord, we readily give you credit for the actual possession of 
those feelings of regret; but as, in my humble opinion, they are as 
much at variance with your duty as a Christian Bishop, as they are 
opposed to the wisdom and authority of the legislature, we can readily 
acquit you of all merit on the score of those feelings. 

Your Lordship’s next appeal is to the venerable names of ** Locke 
and Hoadley, those great masters of religious, moral, and political 
freedom ;” under the sanction of whose high authority, you seek for 
an apology for that attachment to Popery, which it is the object of 
your letter both to inculcate and to defend. Unhappily for the cause 
you have espoused, your efforts to press the authority of those 
enlightened and able writers into its service are totally unsuccessful. 
Your quotation from them runs thus,---‘* Consistently with the prin- 
ciples of justice and sound policy, no good civil subject can be 
excluded from civil privileges on account of his religious opinions, 
Unless it be decidedly proved, that these opinions are ingompatible 
with the welfare of the state under which such subject may happen 
tolive.” Now, your Lordship ought not to be ignorant of the noto- 


tious fact, that the opinions of Papists are incompatible with the 
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welfare of the state in this kingdom ; for it is the avowed sentiment of 
every Papist, that his religion is the only true religion under heaven ; 
that there neither is, nor can be, any salvation out of its pale ; that it 
ought tobe, must, and ultimately shall be, the universal religion 
upon the earth ; that the Church of Rome shall yet have universal 
sway ; and that every kind of means, but particularly coercive of 
every description, are justifiable, and proper to be used in compelling, 
if they cannot persuade, mankind to submit to the yoke of Popery ; 
that the interests of the charch are paramount to every other conside- 
ration upon earth; to the support of which every thing else must be 
sacrificed: that when these are concerned, no faith is to be kept with 
heretics, who oppose the interests of the most holy church, and the 
authority of Christ's Vicar upon earth. That Protestantism is a 
novelty,* which must and shall be speedily put down; that the 
governments which support it ought to be destroyed ; and fimally, that 
the Virgin Mary, and her blessed Son, with the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, together with the whole calendar of minor saiats, will not fail 
to ratify and confirm in heaven the councils and decrees of the Romish 
conclave on earth; by whose prevailing influence, crimes of every 
description and magnitude are pardoned to the faithful Catholic.--- 
This, my Lord, isa very faint outline of the opinions of the Papists, 
as detailed in their own writings, speeches, and professions, and con- 
firmed by their practice for a series of ages. 

My Lord, I must do you the justice to believe, that you are no 
stranger to the true principles of Popery. A prelate of your standing 
cannot be ignorant of them; and if you are, that ignorance, it is 
plain, totally disqualifies you from judging of the expediency of 
admitting its professors into the bosom of our excellent constitation. 
But if you know the turpitude and atrocity of those principles, it is 
something more than reprehensible in you, to labour as you have done, 
and are yet doing, for their full and free admission into all the impor 
tant offices of the empire. My Lord, you know, or you ought to 
know, that Pop€ry is the most inveterate and unalterable enemy to all 
religious, moral, and political freedom that ever appeared upon earth, 


—— > - ---- _s -.— 








* Vide Dr. Dromgoole’s celebrated speech before the Catholic 
Board, on the Sth December, 1813, and a reply to it signed, 
A Protestant, | 
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or attempted to subjugate and degrade its wretched inhabitants. 
You know, or you ought to know,’ that the very foundation of its 
power is laid in the absolute destruction of all the civil and religious 
rights of mankind ; that in the face of reason, and in direct opposi- 
tion to the religion of the Bible, it assumes au absolute sway over the 
consciences of its abject and deluded votaries ; that spiritual and tem- 
poral tyranny, bigotry, persecution, error, and ignorance, are the 
pillars upon which its throne is erected; that the excess of moral 
turpitude, of human degradation, and misery, has marked its direfal 
progress over the states of Europe, and it is, and ever will remain, 
unchangeably the same. 

You know, my Lord, and that knowledge aggravates, to an almost 
unpardonable. height, your present invidious attempt, that, in pro- 
portion as Popery is crushed and banished from the society of men, in 


the same proportion does the knowledge, the peace, and the happiness _, 


of mankind advance; that the proper antidote of this scourge of 
haman nature, is the knowledge of the holy scriptures, and the 
assertion of the natural rightsof man, You know that, in proportion 
as the doctrines of Popery are overturned by the genial influence of 
the truths of revelation ; as they are crushed beneath the mild sceptre 
of genuine christianity ; as they fall before the sacred genius of ciyil 
and religious liberty, (guaranteed and supported by the Protestant 
government of Britain,) in the same proportion are the minds of men 
emancipated from the most degrading slavery, and the most galling 
tyranny ; and the banners of freedom are seen to wave over the ruins 
of despotism, persecution, and misery. 

My Lord, you cannot be ignorant, or if you are so, you are not 
fit for the station you fill in the church, that as it is the first duty 
which every Papist is instructed that he owes to God and the Pope, 
soit is the first wish of his heart to see every thing in churches and 
states which opposes or impedes the universal power and dominion 
of his. church, reoted up and destroyed, and that, in prosecution of 
this: his most pious and charitable design, the most sacred rights of 
private friendship are to be violated with impunity. Do you ask for 
proofs of these facts? I refer you to the records of every Popish 
council, to the auto de fees of the Inquisition, and to the annals, 
Written in characters of blood, of every persecution which has 


disgraced that impious church “ag the days of Gregory VII, the 
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first blasphemous wretch who dared to insult the christian world by 
assuming the attributes of Deity ; down to the re-establishment of 
the Inquisition in Spain, by Ferdinand VII. And [I assert that he 
cannot be a true Papist, but is a traitor to the interests of his church, 
as well as a rebel to its authority, and a heretic to its doctrines, who 
does not secretly cherish the same sentiments. Read, my Lord, if 
you can do it without shame and indignation, those bloody records ; 
and then take your Popish church, and try its merits by the religious 
and political apothegms of Locke and Hoadley, and see if you have 
the effrontery to persist in degrading those venerable and enlightened 
patriots, by the prostitution of their maxims to the support of Popery, 
My Lord, you will find that far from being supported by those 
exalted characters, the very sentiments you quote from them, destroy 
the principles you maintain, and prove that Papists are unfit to be 
" entrusted to legislate and govern in Protestant states. And you will 
find, also, that while you thus stigmatise and degrade these excellent 
men, and labour to introduce the principles and the professors of 
Popery into the very vitals of our constitution, and the administration 
of our laws ; you trample upon the most sacred rights of mankind, 
as you violate the first principles of the British constitution. You 
labour to extinguish the light of that truth which our heroic martyrs 
rescued from the fire of persecution, and which is at once the glory 
of the Church of England, and the best security of the British 
empire. 

My Lord, conscious of the strength of the cause I espouse, I yet 
scorn to take an undue advantage of its weight. If I mistake not, 
your first argument is already fallen before the light of truth, 4s 
Dagon once fell before the ark of God ;* like that idol it has Jost 
** its-head, and the palms of its hands.” However, I will stick up 
its stump upon the only pedestal on which it can now stand,---I will 
grant you that (thanks to the providence of God---thanks to a pure, 
enlightened, and vigilant legislature,) the principles of Popery are 
nearly dormant in the British dominions ; and I admit, that the 
simple opinions of Papists, however ridiculous, however contemptible 
they may be, can do us no kind of injury, while confined to theit 
own breasts, and unproductive of corresponding aciions. Bot, my 





* 1 Samuel y. 4. 
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Lord, the ostensible object of your letter is to give action to those 
principles, to invigorate them with power,--to rouse them to energy, 
«to give scope and opportunity tothem and their professors,—to 
recover their wonted strength ; and thus to open a prospect for their 
re-instatement on the British throne, and in the British church, 
Equally wise, prudent, and benevolent, our admirable legislature 
secures, even to Papists, all the liberty of conscience which their own 
intolerant church will allow them to enjoy. In England, as well as 
in Ireland, however we may despise and pity the mummery of their 
worship, however we may abhor their idolatry, they are perfectly 
unmolested in its practice :---Nay, our most munificent government 
has provided, and supports a seminary for the education of their 
clergy. My Lord, taking into the account the unpurged crimes of 
Popery, I hesitate not to say, this indulgence, this munificence, was 
more than its professors had any right to expect from a Protestant 
government. And the combination of these circumstances ought to 
have produced feelings of humiliation and gratitude in the breasts of 
the Papists ; but experience has taught us that the bosom of the 
Popish church is not the native soil of those christian virtues. If 
we had any doubts upon this subject, recent occurrences have com- 
pletely removedthem. Far from the slightest expression of gratitude, 
-—far from the confession and renunciation of crimes which have 
astonished the world for whole centuries, they demand, in the most 
arrogant spirit, and in the most insulting language, a full share in 
the legislature and government of the British empire; not as a matter 
of gratuitous concession, but as an unquestionable right, withheld 
only by an unjust and usurped power. Nay, they go farther !—they 
have the audacity to predict and threaten the destruction of that 
power.* This is in the true spirit of the Romish Church, and it 

* Witness Dr. Dromgoole’s speech, already referred to, His 
words are (let England never forget them, and let it be remembered 
also that the Papists of Ireland never contradicted them,)---“ But 
the established Church will stand,---it will survive the storms with 
which it is assailed, if it be built upon a rock,---but if its foundation 
be on sand, no human power can support it. In vain shall statesmen 
put their heads together,---in vain shall parliaments, in mockery of 
Omnipotence, declare that it is permanent and inyiolate,---in vain 
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surprises only those who are strangers to ifs principles. What cause 
of lamentation is it that ever such a religion should have contaminated 
the generous breast of an Irishman !---Would to God it had been for 
ever confined to its native country; there its murderous spirit meets 
a corresponding ferocity in the natural and vindictive treachery of the 
inhabitants.---But why pollute the fair soil of Erin with its direfal 
contagion? Why transforni her generots sons iito such savages as 
perpetrated the horrible scenes of Wexford Bridge, and the Barn of 
Scullabogue ? What oceans of Protestant blood would have been 
spared,---what peace, harmony, and concord would have blessed 
our happy land, had this scourge of bunvan nature never spread its 
baleful influence over this otherwise favoured isle! My Lord, this 
religion ought to be extinguished from the face of the earth; 
humanity demands its sacrifice, and the providence of God is, in 
fact, rapidly exterminating it, and instituting the Religion of the Bille 
in its place. In propagating that religion, the various Missionary and 
Bible Societies of England and Ireland are now tearing up Popery by 
the roots, Many of your Lordship’s venerable and pious brethren in 
the church, are acquiring immortal honour by their cordial co-opera- 
tion with a gracious providence in this first of charities. They are 
determined, as far as in them lies, to emancipate the Numan mind 
from the thraldom of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition, those 
strong holds of Popery. For the honour of the Church of England, 
I trast, my Lord, you are the only prelate in it, who will be found 
to patronise that abjured and detested religion ; and to advocate 
the return of its professors into the bosom of the British consti- 





shall the lazy churchman cry from the sanctuary, to the watchman on 
the tower, that danger is at hand,---it shall fall, for it is humao, and 
nothing but the memory of the mischiefs it has created shall survive. 
Already the marks of the approaching ruin are upon it ; it jas had ils 
time upon the earth,---a date nearly as long as any other novelty; 
and, when the time arrives, shall Catholics be called, by the sacred 
bond of an oath, to uphold a system which they believe will be one 
day rejected by the whole earth. Can they be indaced to swear that 
they would oppose even the present Protestants of England, if, 
ceasing to be truants, they thought fit to return to their ancient 
worship, and to have a Catholic King, and a Catholic Parliament ?” 
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tution. In doing this, my Lord, it is evident you wish to afford 
them every possible facility for putting their designs in execution, 
and accomplishing the avowed wish of their hearts,* in the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant interest both in church and state. My Lord, 
this was not the duty which the great head of the church assigned 
to you, when he providentially called you tothe important Station of 
a bishop in a Protestant diocese. 

In your attempt to exculpate your clients, for such, by advocating 
their cause, you have made the Papists, from the charges which, if 
proved, (and proved, I think, they are already) would, according to 
your celebrated authors, justly exclude them from a general parti- 
cipation in the civil privileges of their country; your Lordship, 
most unhappily for the cause, has had the temerity to appeal to ‘ the 
experience of what has occurred in Jreland during the last thirty 
years !” and which, you say, has ‘‘ impressed this lesson upon your 
mind, in characters so strong, that nothing can obliterate them,” My 
Lord, I am glad you have referred to the occurrences of Ireland ; 
Ishall also take the Jiberty of alluding to them ; and permit me to 
ask you, were these impressions stronger or deeper than those which 
were made in the breasts of the unoffending Protestants, on the awful 
occasion already alluded to, at Wexford Bridge, where ninety-eight 
persons were piked to death at once, and thrown into the river ; OF 
on the quivering !imbs, and mangled remains of the three hundred 
victims of Popish piety, who were burned alive in the Barn of Scul- 
Jabogue? What was the unpardonable crime of these unhappy 
sufferers, and of ten thousand more, who fell by the same infernal 
power in 1748? My Lord, even their savage butchers alleged 
nothing at all against them but the crime of Protestanism! Who 
issued the order for their execution ? A Popish priest! Who pro- 
mised the murderers eternal happiness as the sure reward of their 
pious zeal? A Popish priest ! Who promised them the certain and 
entire conquest of Ireland ; the total extermination of the Protestants 
and their principles in it; its final separation from England, and the di- 
vision of all property among themselves ? The Popish priests ! Those 
priests who were educated and supported by the bounty of the British 
government ! Possibly your Lordship may reckon these unparalleled 
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* See Dr. Dromgoole’s Speech. 
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atrocities, among the harmless opinions (vindicated by Locke ang 
Hoadley) of an innocent and persecuted people! Or, probably, 
these little transactions were of too trivial a nature to occupy your 
mind, or attract any portion of your Lordship’s attention, in your 
retrospect of Irish affairs. My Lord, they may be @¢rivial in your 
estimation,---and hence the ridicule with which you treat the timid 
caution, and unjust suspicion which would guard against the recur. 
rence of those direful scenes ; but they are neither trivial nor con- 
temptible in the eyes of our wise and vigilant legislature. In spite 
of your efforts, my Lord, that legislature will not fail to protect its 
nataral and faithful subjects from the inroads of a system, which 
the mistaken courtesy of mankind has honoured with the name of 
religion. But if it be such, whatever it was eriginally, it is nowa 
religion in the highest degree degrading to its professors, and insulting 
to the Deity. It has long been a religion whose every footstep is 
marked with blood, and whose every feature is treachery and deceit, 
—ihe licenser of crimes, and the sanctuary of criminals. This 
religion requires no argument to prove its origin; it filiates itself, 
while truth and charity combine to shew it, in numberless points, 
the genuine offspring of the Prince of Darkness, and an amal- 
gamation of the worst of buman passions. A religion at war, both 
in its principles and its practice, with every sentiment of humanity, 
and every precept of christianity ;° destructive of piety, and radically 
hostile to the Protestant interests of this most enlightened country. 
My Lord, is it to your patriotism or your piety we must ascribe your 
anxious endeavours to introduce this religion into the bosom of our 
admirable constitution ? 

My Lord, we justly confide in the wisdom and fidelity of our 
excellent legislature, to protect us from the inroads of this system, 
‘and the influence of its deluded votaries. But, while we do this, 
we do not Jose sight of a higher power ; and one to which, as a 
Christian Bishop, your Lordship might be expected to pay some 
respect. I allude to the watchful care of an ever gracious Provi- 
dence. We know from the sacred oracles of inspiration, that God 
is the author of our religion ; its benevolence and its purity prove 
its divine origin, To the interests of this religion, its divine Author 
cannot be indifferent ; we confide in his infinite wisdom, goodness, 
and power, for its preservation ; and hence we smile at the feeble 
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efforts of its adversaries to destroy it. But this is not all ; the same 
God hath said, ‘‘ vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.”* 
He wiill not fail to vindicate the rights of his church and people, nor 
to avenge the blood of his martyrs. In the true spirit of our reli- 
gion we pray, that it may be visited, not upon the persons, but upon 
the principles of our adversaries ; these we earnestly pray may be 
driven back to the source from whence they sprung, and we equally 
pray for the conversion, present, and eternal happiness of the seduced 
and deluded subjects of those principles. 

To proceed with your letter.---You tell us, my Lord, that in our 
natrow, scifish, and prejudiced views of the Catholics,¢ (as you 
call them) and our endeavours to avoid the application of Locke 
and Hoadley’s doctrine to them, ‘‘ we resort to every possible 
chicane, that at one time we poorly quibble upon the word perse- 
cution, and at another time gravely tell you, we entertain serious 
apprehensions for the security of the Protestant establishment in 
church and state ;” which apprehensions you affect to treat with 
infinite contempt and ridicule. You say, ‘‘ you can hardly persuade 
yourself to name the grounds of our suspicions jealousy, or to give 
us credit for our sincerity in stating them ; and that they would be 
really laughable, were it not for the dangerous consequences of which 
they must be productive to the peace and prosperity of the kingdom.” 

My yood Lord, our views of Popery are broad, philanthropic, 
and unprejudiced ; we take in the whole scope of its transactions 
from its rise to the present moment. Our judgment of it is correct 
and most impartial, for it is founded on the best authenticated facts, 
and on its own actions; on the records of its own historians, and 
the professions and declarations of its own advocates and zealots. 
We do not attempt to avoid the application of Locke and Hoadley’s 
principles to them; on the contrary, we make that application in 
the most pointed manner; and we have found, that by the very 





* See Romans xii. 19. 

+ No Protestant should call these people Catholics ; they arrogate 
this name to themselves, to support their silly pretensions to univer- 
sality. Their proper designation is Papists ; as they ascribe to the 
Pope, whom they style Christ's vicar on earth, unlimited authority in 
the church. 
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doctrines of these enlightened men, Papists have decidedly proved 
“themselves unfit to be intrusted with the legislation and govern- 
ment of Protestants;"" for their opinions, connected with their 
peculiar mode of enforcing those opinions, are “ incompatible with 
the welfare of the state.” My Lord, I have already shewn you 
that your own unfortunate appeal to the transactions in Ireland for 
the last thirty years, to go no further back, has amply demonstrated 
this important fact. But we poorly quibble upon the word perse. 
cution. My Lord, there is no quibbling in the point-blank doctrine 
of the flames, the gibbet, the pike, the dungeon, the racks and 
tortures of the Aoly inquisition. These arguments, by which the 
Papists have so long been accustomed to settle all their religious 





controversies with Protestants, are of too serious and too decisive 
a nature, to admit of evasion ly a quibble; and as semper cadem 
is the favourite motto of the implacable ang immutable mother 
church, we think ourselves perfectly justifiable in believing, that 
if Popery was once more to obtain dominion in Great Britain, the 
prediction of Dr. Dromgoole would speedily be accomplished, and 
we should soon see the church and state, laws and constitution, 
rights and privileges of the British empire, and its present happy 
subjects, come tumbling down in one general mass of ruin and 
desolation, and the venetable structure, erected by the piety and 
wisdom of our ancestors, and cemented by the blood of their 
martyrs, become the foot-ball of Popish persecution ; while the ma- 
jestic records of our liberties, and the noble charters of our glorious 
constitution, would probably be destined to feed the re-kindled flames 
of Smithfield. : 

My Lord, these are not the bughbears of a-+terrified imagination ; 
No !---we are perfectly calm and tranquil, conscious at once of the 
excellency of our constitution, and its most perfect security under 
@ protecting Providence, and by the wholesome operation of our 
admirable laws. But though we are perfectly at ease as to the fall 
security of both church and state, yet you are not to suppose that 
we are such fools as to be either cajoled or bullied out of the very 
means that give us that security! We will not, my Lord, at your 
suggestion, abandon those very laws which form the basis of our 
safety ; which render us exclusively a Protestant church and a Pro- 
testant state.---Nor is it very decorous, or yery honourable, in you, 
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as a legislator and a bishop, and in both these exalted characters, as 
a guardian of the British constitution, to plead for the violation of 
its fundamental principles, in favour of a people, whose interest and 
whose avowed wish is to witness the total destruction of both church 
and state. Itis, my Lord, methinks, a poor compensation for your 
Joss of character, as a British legislator anda Protestant bishop, to 
be hailed as the acvocate of Papists; to be toasted and celebrated 
in their drunken revels, and to have your name -handed about in 
their noisy and tumultuous assemblies. Had your Lordship as- 
pired after honest fame, the proper ground for your acquiring it 
would have been in your own diocese; the spiritual and temporal 
wants of your flock would afford ample scope for the exercise of 
your talents as a divine, and for the display of your charity as a chris- 
tian; and a faithful attention to these duties, my Lord, would 
have secured to you the tinal apprebatory sentence of, ‘* Weil done 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,”*-«- 
Asentence, my Lord, which I fear you will never earn by advo- 
cating the cause of ‘Popery, 

Anxious to enlist the greatest British characters in your cause, 
and conscions how much it requires such support, you uext quote 
the authority of ‘‘ the incomparabie Burke,” in aid of the preten- 
sions of your hapless clients. My Lord, you are peculiarly un- 
fortunate in your claims upon these illustrious auxiliaries ; when 
brought upon the table they uniformly vote against you.---Nor is it 
any wonder ; for sophistry itself can never succeed in assimilating 
the maxims of our Protestant British classics, t6 the pernicious dog- 
mas of Popery; much less can they be fairly pressed into its service. 
As the soil of Erin destroys every poisonous reptile, so does the 
genius of these enlightened patriots strangle the venomous snake, 
which, under your auspices, seeks for admission into the Eden of 
our happy constitution. You cite from Burke the following pas- 
sage---‘* the greatest danger to a state is to render its subjects justly 
discontented.”---The doctrine here laid down is most readily admitted, 
‘but not your Lordship’s application of it. Who, I ask, are the legi- 
timate subjects of the British government? The Protestants, and 
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* Matt. xxy. 21. 
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Protestant Dissenters of every denomination. Papisis, though living 
in, and tolerated by, the government of this country, are not re- 
cognised by the constitution and Jaws, as the proper legitimate 
subjects of the empire; and, accordingly, they are expressly ex. 
cluded from a participation in many privileges to which legitimate 
subjects are by birth entitled. This, my Lord, is the undeniable 
fact ; the policy of it I have already discussed. But Papists, though 
living in Britain, are evidently the sudjects of a foreign power, and of 
a power which they are taught to respect as possessed of the highest 
authority upon earth,---a power, which once exercised, and still ar- 
rogates to itself (though providentally deprived of the means of accom- 
plishing it,) the right of dethroning princes, who oppose its thirst after 
universal dominion. 

Moreover, every Papist in the kingdom is, in fact, the subiect of 
his parish priest ; he styles him such, and such he is to all intents and 
purposes. The priest is the keeper of his conscience, and he com- 
pels him to obey his mandates at the peril of bis eternal salvation. 
Thas, the subject receives laws from the priest, and the priest from 
the Bishop, and the Bishop from Rome. Your Lordship may bea 
strangerto the extent and weight of this influence; but the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of Ireland, who felt its force in 1798, are rather 
too well acquainted with it. They want no farther proof of its 
effect ; but, were the same game unhappily to be played over again, 
we should soon see who are the subjects of King George, and who 
are those of the Pope of Rome; each would fall into his own rank 
as naturally as Bonaparte’s Curassieurs and the gallant Scotch Greys 
lately faced each other at the memorable battle of Waterloo. Papists 
have embraced a religion as they callit, which the wisdom of our 
legislatare has declared incompatible with the purity of the con- 
stitution, and which consequently disfranchises its professors from 
many privileges of British subjects, and disqualifies them from hold- 
ing many offices in the civil, religious, and military departments under 
government.--- Hence, it is plain, that the constitution does not recog- 
nise them as its legitimate subjects. Besides, it is certain, notwith- 
standing their boasting to the contrary, that the Papistsdo not con- 
stitute one-sixth part of the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ire- 
land :---Thank God for this comfortable truth. 

Now, my Lord, I give you free leave to apply Mr. Burke's naxim 
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to the genuine subjects of the British state. And I ask, what is so 
likely, I will not say merely, ‘‘ to make them discontented,” but to 
inflame them with just indignation, and overwhelm them with asto- 
nishment, shame, and grief, as to see the noblest principles of their 
matchless constitution violated, prostituted, and sacrificed at the 
shrine of Popish superstition, bigotry, and intolerance ? To see the 
barriers of our civil and religious liberty laid prostrate, and the 
choicest gifts of the crown bestowed on the professors of a religion, 
which to this day glories in its inveterate and invincible hostility to 
both church and state? To see, in short, the flood-gates of error 
and idolatry thrown open upon our country, and to witness the un- 
restrained access of an abjuredand reprobated religion, which, for 
ages past, has filled Europe with horror and astonishment, desolating 
her fields with blood, and her cities with corruption. These, my 
Lord, are the things which would indeed, and most justly, render the 
true and faithful subjects of these realms discontented, if it did not 
goadthem into insurrection. But our legislators are too wise, and 
too faithful to their sacred trust, to make the dangerous experiment. 
They well know it is their duty to protect and not destroy the funda 
mental principles of the constitution ; and there is, therefore, no danger 
of their ‘sacrificing these to the ambitious views of a few turbulent 
and discontented Papists. I say a few, my Lord, for it is well known 
that not one in five thousand of them are by any means eligible in 
point of rank, to fill the stations they are so clamorous to obtain pos- 
session of. My Lord, you will now perceive how completely you 
have failed in the invidious attempt, to turn the battery of Mr. Burke's 
eloquence against the principles of our admirable constitution, By 
placing it in its proper attitude, I have turned it on yourself, and it 
has blown your argument to atoms in a moment! 

Not content, however, with promulgating your individual senti- 
ments, hostile as they decidedly are to the rights of the genuine sub- 
jects of the empire, and the principles of the constitution, you have 
the effrontery to arraign both houses of parliament, the privy coun- 
cil of the realm, and the throne itself at your tribunal. With a 
degree of assurance bordering on criminality, you have arrogated 
to yourself the right of publicly censuring the official acts of the 
British government ;---you have had the temerity to hold up the 
conduct of the wisest assembly on earth to public view, as weak, 
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ertoneous, and unjust; you pour contempt uponits sacred deliber. 
ations, and call for a vote of public censure upon its august deci- 
sions. Upon yoar individual opinion, which you have presumed to 
set up against both the wisdom and authority of the legislature, you 
have laboured to infuse discontent into the public mind, and to 
destroy at once both that confidence in, and obedience to the de- 
cisions of the legislature, and the actual laws of the land, which you 
ought to know, are essential to the peace and prosperity of the 
country. Who can read without astonishment, the following words 
from the pen of a Protestant Bishop, a prelate of the Church 
of England ?---‘* Our improvident legislators seem determined, 
year after year, not only to excite the discontent, and to outrage 
the feelings of more than four millions of the inferior ranks of 
Catholics in Ireland, but to take pains to wound the honest pride 
of the independent Catholic gentlemen, by excluding them from the 
lower house of parliament.” Had your Lordship reflected but fora 
moment upon the nature and tendency of this charge. surely it would 
have never escaped your pen.---My Lord, I am compelled to say it is 
as false aud as anjust, as it is insulting to the dignity of parliament ; 
nor am I certain that it is not seditious. A direct libel st unquesti- 
onably is upon the united wisdom of every -part of the legislature ; 
you have attributed to the most enlightened and the most dignified 
assembly upon earth, motives and actions which would disgrace a 
council of American savages; you represent the British parlia- 
ment as being actuated by the basest of principles ; as, with wane 
ton malevolence, deliberately contriving and intending ‘‘ to outrage 
the feelings of four millions of their countrymen,” and to ‘ wound 
the honest pride of every independent Catholic gentleman in the 
country.” My Lord, you must have known, when framing and 
publishing this unfounded libel, that the illastmous characters whom 
you have thus traduced, and publicly accused, are incapable of acting 
from any such motives as you attribute to them. You know well, 
that the acts of the British Parliament are of the noblest and purest 
kind, emanating from the profoundest wisdom, the purest patriotism, 
and the firmest integrity ; that they uniformly have for their object, 
the safety, prosperity, and glory of the nation, and the personal 
security and happiness of every individual composing it. Faithful to 
its important trust, that Parliament has preserved the iutegrity of our 
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happy Constitation, in the proper rejection of claims which are in- 
compatible with its fundamental principles. In doing this, the 
members of that august assembly have fulfilled a most sacred duty, 
the first duty they owed to God and their country ; they have ac- 
guitted themselves of the obligation laid upon them in the solemn 
oath which bound them to that duty ; they have, in supporting the 
great cause of their Protestant constituents, maintained their own 
honour, while they vindicated the rights of the nation, and thus they 
have merited the praise, and are justly entitled to the thanks of every 
Protestant in the kingdom. 

Such are the men, and such their conduct, whom, in their high 
and legislative capacity, you, my Lord, a Protestant bishop, have pre- 
sumed falsely (I trust not maliciously,) to censure and accuse. And 
this you have done in a petulant and vindictive spirit, which, I am 
sorry to say, adds as little to the respectability of your character, 
as it does to the purity of your principles. We may, perhaps, give 
you some credit for meaning well at the bottom. You may imagine, 
that the admission of Papists and their principles (for no power can 
ever separate these,) into the bosom of the British constitution, may 
be the proper means to strengthen and consolidate the resources of 
the empire ; and to unite every class of its subjects in the bonds of 
friendship, and of mutual and general interest ; and we admit that 
your general principle in the abstract is good. But, my Lord, you 
are miserably mistaken in the application of it to Papists. They 
cannot, they will not, coalesce in a community of reciprocal interests 
with Protestants; and the man who believes they can sincerely do 
this, is only the dupe of their artifices.* By espousing their cause, 
you have already degraded yourself in the esteem of every wise and 
loyal Protestant in the kingdom ; your unhappy attachment to it has 
hot only contaminated your principles, but has also corrupted your 
manners. In supporting your new friends, you have insalted and 





* The five years preceding the rebellion of 1798, were spent by 
the Papists of Ireland, in cajoling and deceiving the Protestants, by 
private professions and public oaths of sincere attachment to the 
king and constitution. Thus were the Protestants lulled intosecurity, 
till the pikes at their breasts, and the flames over their heads, de- 
troyed their fatal credulity. 
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libelled both Houses of Parliament,—forfeited the esteem and con- 
fidence of your venerable brethren of the clergy,—lost your repus 
tation for wisdom,---stained your character as a Protestant divine,-... 
and exposed yourself to the censure, contempt, or pity, of every 
Protestant subject of the British dominions, Happily for you, my 
Lord, you have done all this in a Protestant country, and under the 
mild sway of a British constitution; for, had you committed an equal 
offence ina Popish couniry, and against a Popish state, you might 
haye expiated your crime by the sacrifice of your life, under the 
hands of a torturer in the dungeons of “ the holy Inquisition,”* 

Not satisfied with slandering our wise and upright legislators, 
your Lordship next proceeds to stigmatise the constitution ‘itself. To 
illustrate your accusation, you have embellished it with a most in- 
sulting comparisou, asserting, that the principles and conduct of the 
British government, resemble those of ‘‘ an Algerine Corsair, who 
ties his miserable captive to the oar, and insultingly bids him adjure 
his faith and be free.” . For this piece of misapplied wit, your Lord- 
ship informs us, you are indebied to one of your friends among .the 
Popish clergy. It is worthy of the source from whence it sprung. 


It.is a compound of wretched sophistry and downright falsehood--- 
a malicious libel upon the purest constitution, and the most benevo- 
lent Jaws in the world. In adopting it, my Lord, you have descended 
one step lower into that putrid mass of corruption, which, under the 
name of Popery, our wiser ancestors threw out of that constitution, 
which is the object of your present slander. But it fails in every 





* This was actually the fate of a Protestant nobleman within 
these few years ; who, walking in a garden in a certain part of Italy, 
saw two Friars pass along the road. He incautiously made a slight 
observation respecting their indolence, and consequent poverty. 
Unfortunately be was overheard, and that night he was taken from 
his bed, to the dungeon of the Inquisition. The second day after, 
he expired under the regular course of tortures which were inflicted 
to extort confession. His lady, who was in bed with him when he 
was apprehended, and was pregnant of her first child, died soon after 
of the fright and grief. An authentic account of this catastrophe is 
in the hands of the writer. This is the religion our modern Philan- 
thropists and patriots glory in patronising. 
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point: for instance,--the Corsair enslaves his miserable captive ; by 
the British constitution, the Papist is as free, nay much more so, in 
every part of the British dominions, than he could be in Italy, Spain, 
or Portugal. Here, his life, his liberty, his property, his religion, all 
he has, or can have, are not merely given to him, but they are pro- 
tected and guaranteed by a bountiful Providence, and by the impartial 
benevolence of our incomparable laws. In Popish countries, they lie 
at the mercy of a despotic government, or of the stiletto of the 
assassin, The corsair may say to his captive, ‘ Abjure your religion, 
and be free.” But Britain says to its Popish subjects, ‘‘ Without 
abjuring your religion, we bestow and secure to you the most perfect 
freedom. Of this we give you the amplest and most substantial 
proofs.” Educated, protected, and cherished by us, the Popish clergy 
are in the full exercise of their religion. Freed from the restraint of 
penal statutes, the Pepish nobility and gentry enjoy their affluence 
without the shadow of controul ; while the Jower orders of the laity 
labour under no privation, no inconvenience, no restraint, but such ag 
are common to Protestants of the same rank and country (excepting, 
indeed, those which are inflicted by the tyranny of their spiritual 
masters ; from which also we would fain emancipate them; but they 
love their chains too well to be free!) My Lord, these simple facts, 
which you know as well as any other man, tear your invidious com- 
parison to atoms ; while its shattered fragments overwhelm your cha- 
racter with the mire ef Popish sophisticated falsehood. To what a 
deplorable state has this unfortunate connection reduced a dignitary of 
the Charch of England ! 

I have somewhere read of a British sailor, who, when storming a 
Spanish fortress, met an unfortunate and disarmed Spaniard.--. 
Scorning to take advantage of his adversary's defenceless situation, 
the honest tar, with characteristic bravery, presented him with a 
prize-sword he had just before taken from a slaughtered enemy, and 
generously bid him defend himself, My Lord, permit me to imitate 
the brave sailor. You are disarmed already ; but I will retarn you, 
for a moment, the blunted weapon of your Popish auxiliary. I will 
grant you that the British constitution does say in effect to every 
Papist in the empire: ‘‘ If you do not renounce your religion, you 
cannot be permitted to legislate, or to govern in the British domi- 


nions ; you cannot preside in our courts of justice; you cannot 
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lead our fleets or our armies to conquest.” But, my Lord, before 
you condemn this wise and salutary prohibition, it would become you 
to inquire into the causes which gave it birth, and how far these 
causes have ‘ceased to exist, or ceased to operate ? Will you deride 
the wisdom of our ancestors, by asserting, that neither popery itself, 
nor its deluded votaries, were ever guilty of any crimes in Great 
Britain, adequate to the justification of that defensive measure? 
You dare not, I presume, risk your reputation, as a master of history, 
by asserting any such thing. But you will say, ‘‘ those causes have 
ceased to exist, have ceased to operate.” That they are not at present 
in efficient action we readily grant, and for this we do most cordially 
thank God, and also the authors of that very Seclusion of which your 
clients so dreadfully complain. Were it not for that, my Lord, we 
might long, ere now, have had what Dr. Dromgoole so ardently 
hopes for, viz. “a Popish parliament, a Popish king, anda Popish 
church.” But, bave these causes ceased toexist? If you say they 
have, let ussee your proofs ? You have none, my Lord, but occa- 
sional declarations and occasional oaths from the Papists themselves, 
It is painful to be compelled to throw out an insinuation against the 
solemn obligation of an oath; but, my Lord, facts are stubborn 
things. It is a fact, that to mask the preparations making for the 
rebellion of 1798, almost the whole body of Papists in Ireland, 
flocked to the magistrates and to the sessions, to take the Oath of 
Allegiance to King George III. and also that more solemn and com- 
prehensive oath, to be found in the act passed in Ireland in 1793, 
‘‘for the relief of bis Majesty's subjects, professing the Roman 
Catholic religion.” I myself administered these oaths to thousands 
of these ‘poor creatures, numbers of whom, shortly afterwards, fell 
fighting against that government they had thus sworn to protect and 
support. 

What a proof does this present, my Lord, of the influence which 
the priests (who, it is well known, instigated that rebellion,) possess 
over the minds of their flocks ; and what a view does it give us of 
the effect which an oath of fidelity to a Protestant government has 
upon the conduct of a Papist? Draw what inference you please 
fiom these facts ; but, my Lord, allow me, allow every Protestant in 
the kingdom, allow the legislature, at least, the same liberty. You, 
my Lord, the boasted advocate of civil and religious liberty, allow 
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the majority, consisting of twelve millions, the liberty of choosing 
whether they will or will not admit the minority of three millions of 
opposite principles to legislate for, and govern them! But you will 
still say, ** the causes of exclusion have ceased to exist; the Papists 
have abandoned their pernicious and intolerant principles; they have 
teformed their religious and political creeds, and there no longer exists 
any difference between them and’ Protestants, but in trifling and 
non-essential points of doctrine.” Such, my Lord, I know is the 
cant of the day; buat permit me to add, there is not one word of 
truth in it. None but fools are the dupes of this sophistry, and for 
the facts relative to this point, read the speeches of the demagogues 
of the Catholic Board; the resolutions and declamations of the 
Popish Bishops; the correspondence of these with the Vicars« 
Apostolic of England and Ireland, and the standing ordinances of the 
Pope and his councils; all these not only deciare, but glory in the 
immutability of the ‘‘ Holy Mother Church,” in all her doctrines, 
and in-all her acts. In the whole of her civil and religious policy, 
semper eadem is her motto, and semper eadem she will be, till her 
final destruction, foretold by St. Paul, (2 Thess. ii. 7-10.) shall be 
accomplished. 9 
My Lerd, we readily admit that, restrained as it isin the British 
dominions, and curbed by the salutary laws of a Protestant state, as 
justly celebrated for the excellence of its political institutions, as for 
its mild and equitable administration, Popery appears to have lost 
much of its native ferocity ; we do not now see or feel the effect of 
its well-known principles ; nay, protected as it is by the power of 
the British legislature, and illuminéd by the splendour of the British 
government, even this direful system of religion itself assumes a brighter 
aspect in the British dominions than it can possibly exhibit in any 
other nation. It reflects some rays of the glory which encompasses 
the British throne; and thus we are tempted to ascribe to internal 
reformation, those tokens of moral and religious improvement, 
which are the result only of its intercourse with Protestant neigh 
bours, and its subjection to a Protestant state. But we must not 
suffer ourselves to be deceived by these specious appearances, The 
tree is still the same, though some of its branches are lopped off, and 
though neither the soil nor the climate are favourable to the produc- 
tion of its fruit ; like all other trees, “ its seed isin itself,” and were 
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it transplanted agreeable to your Lordship’s wish, into the garden of 
our excellent constitution, it would not be long till the buds and 
blossoms would proclaim the approach of the fruit, and the seed 
would begin to spring up in every part of our political inclosure. 

The restraints which at present prevent the growth and propagation 
of this pestiferous plant in the British islands, the native soil of 
religion aud liberty, you stigmatise with the reproachful epithet of 
persecution ; you tell us that “ our principle of persecution, though 
not equal in degree, is precisely the same in quality, with that of the 
Algerine Corsair !" My Lord, this opprobrious language comes with 
a bad grace from your Lordship’s pen, You are supported, liberally 
provided for, and protected by that government which you thus wan- 
tonly slander ; you well know it is a stranger to persecution of every 
kind and degree, and it is with shame and indignation we hear a 
man of your rank and station, echoing the senseless and often refuted 
calumnies of Popish miscreants, and seditious demagogues ; the 
principles of these men are as false, as their dispositions are. malevo- 
Jent, and their conduct insolent. Their praise, upon which your 
Lordship stoops to feed, and which you swallow with such voracious 
avidity, is more dangerous than the poison of the asp, and more 
filthy than the spawn of the toad. Your vanity may be pampered on 
this disgusting regimen, but it is certain death toevery generous and 
humane sentiment, and to every feeling of genuine christianity. 
It is to your unhappy intercourse with these outcasts of society, that 
we must attribute the taste you have acquired for abusing and vilifying 
that excellent government under which you live, and which your 
Bible, (had you consulted it instead of studying the seditious vitupe- 
rations of the Catholic Board,) would have taught you to honour and 
respect ; so truly, my Lord, have you verified the apostolic proverb, 
that “* Evil communications corrupt good manners.”"* 

in your next paragraph you appear to be convinced, that the pre- 
sent system of Popish exclusion: from our councils and government 
cannot last long. My Lord, the prudent and salutary vigilance of 
our legislature can never be relinquished until the hostility of Popery 
towards Protestantism shall cease, and this will expire only with the 
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last breath of the former. Till then, my Lord, the enmity of these 
_ two systems will be as inveterate, as the principles which form the 
basis of each are opposite and irreconcileable : for Christianity, or the 
religion of Jesus Christ, or Protestantism, (call it which you will, 
the words are perfectly synonymous,) is founded upon the worship of 
the one true God ; and its fundamental maxim towards mankind is : 
“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you, and persecute you."* Whereas, 
Popery is founded on flat and gross idolatry, and its practical and fun- 
damental principle is, curse, persecute, murder, and extirpate the 
body ; and excommunite, anathematize, and consign over to eternal 
perdition, the soul of a heretic, (that is a Protestant,) though he 
should be the nearest and dearest friend you have upon earth. My 
Lord, if you can reconcile heaven and hell together; if you can 
accomplish a cordial coalition of habits, manners, and pursuits; of 
enjoyments and sufferings, among the inhabitants of these two regions, 
then you may next attempt, with some prospect of success, a similar 
work between Papists and Protestants. Till this is done, my Lord, 
I trust Papists will not be admitted to legislate for, and govern 
Protestants in the British empire. You say, the system of excluding 
them from those important offices is ‘ so repugnant to the feeling and 
understanding of a human being, who can either think or feel, that it 
is impossible it should last long.’” On the contrary, my Lord, I assert, 
that it is so congenial to the principles of the British constitution; so 
essential to the safety and welfare of the nation; so agreeable to the 
soundest pclicy, and the dictates of humanity, reason, and religion, 
that it is impossible to abandon it, without sacrificing all these great 
and important interests. You and I, it is true, differ in our opinions 
upon this point ; bat mine is supported by that of the nation, (and 
the nation can both ‘* think and feel,”) as expressed by its illustrious 
representatives in parliament. 

Your Lordship, having exhibited yourself as the open friend and 
the public advocate of the cause of Popery, at length you intrude 
yourself into the office of counsellor to the Papists; and to do you 
justice, my Lord, you have acquitted yourself in your new office 
with consummate ability. Like another Ahithophel, your counsel is 





* Matt. y. 45. 
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excellent, but it is likely to resemble his also in being unavailing te 
your party; but your good sense and piety will prevent the disap- 
pointment from terminating in a similar catastrophe. Convinced of 
the inability of C—n—r O‘C——l to manage the affairs of the 
Papists; conscious that the intemperance of his language; the 
outrageous violence of his principles ; the imprudence, rashness, and 
impetuosity of Dr. D———le ; and the insufferable insolence of the 
whole Catholic Board, must issue in the defeat of their cause. You, 
with all due deference, Jabour to restrain the turbulence of their 
ungovernable passions ; you tell them, with much truth, that as their 
Slanguage is too violent, so their claims are too great and too daring to 
obtain admission all atonce. You seem to think the Church of 
England would start and feel some degree of alarm at seeing them leap 
at one bounce ivto all the high and important offices of the universities ; 
another jump might place them snugly at your Lordship’s: elbow, 
on the Bishop's Bench in the House of Lords ! 

It is true you do not yourself express any kind of uneasiness at the 
prospect of seeing them there ; but you are afraid the heads of houses 
and the other dignitaries, civil and ecclesiastical, in the kingdom, 
might not take the sudden intrusion quite so cordially ; for, in fact, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury might, in such case, take it into his 
head to expect a Pope's Legate to be sent express from Rome to su- 
persede him in his metropolitan dignity. And you are somewhat ap- 
prehensive that the prejudices and the ligotry of the Protestants have 
not yet subsided sufficiently to admit of these dashing innovations. 
No: *matters are not quite ripe for this yet; you tell them the surest 
way to succeed is to mask their rage with softer expressions, to creep 
on by slow degrees, they will then gradually slide into the full pos- 
session and quiet enjoyment of all they want; that the groundless 
suspicions and jealousies of the Protestants will die away, with those 
absurd prejudices that gave them birth ; and that in a little time we 
shall fondle this cockatrice of Popery in our arms, and press it to 
our bosoms with as little dread and as little danger, as we now feel in 
cherishing the dove of christianity in our hearts. All this, my Lord, 
is substantially contained in your machiavelian advice to these lawless 
and turbulent candidates for dominion in the British empire, the mem- 
bers of the ci-devant Catholic Board. 

In the adoption and pursuit of the plan laiddown by your Lord- 
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ship, you flatter yourself with the fond expectation of certain success 
You tell them, that in case Parliament can once be prevailed upon 
“ to legislate for the Catholics,” that is (as you explain it,) to sanc- 
tion a complete abolition of ‘ all existing penalties and oppressive 
grievances and disabilities on the score of speculative notions im reli. 
gion,” that ‘in a year or two after, there will hardly be left a single 
Protestant so blinded by bigotry, as to maintain a doctrine so repug« 
nant to hamanity and good sense, as that the security of any establish- 
ment, civil or religious, can ever depend on the misery of those who 
live under it, or that its dangers can arise from its quiet or pros- 
perity.”” 

My Lord, I trust in God your expectation and prediction will both 
be frustrated. As for ‘‘ penalties and oppressive grievances,” I know 
not what you mean by them; the Papists in this country it is certain, 
labour under neither. They have every blessing their hearts can wish 
for, except the comfortable power of abolishing the laws and constitu- 
tion of the country, and once more sending Protestamts to the dun- 
geon and the stake. The parliament of Great Britain, my Lord, will 
not betray their important trust,---they will not violate their solemn 
oath,---they will not sacrifice every principle of honour, of honesty, 
and of religion, at the shrine of Popery ; and this merely to gratify 
the insatiable ambition of a people, who burn with hostility, and 
sicken with envy, at the prosperity of Britain as a Protestant nation. 
Neither will our good King, nor his illustrious and patriotic heir and 
present representative, violate at once the first principles of his heart, 
the integrity of his conscience, and the coronation oath, for the ex- 
press purpose of undermining the constitution, and demolisbing the 
most glorious, religious, and political fabric in the universe. Itis true, 
that infatuated bigot, James II. had the temerity. to try this dangerous 
experiment ; but the iniquitous attempt speedily lost him his crown, 

To you, my Lord, it may be a matter of perfect indifference what 
religion prevails in the British dominions, whether the inhabitants 
worship the true God in spirit and in troth, as directed by the holy 
scriptures, or worship the departed souls, or the images of Popish 
saints. Whether Christianity or Idolatry be the established religion 
of the land,---whether in our acts of religious worship we prostrate 
ourselyes before the God of heaven, or bow down to a crust of 
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bread !---whether we are still to enjoy liberty of conscience, or once 
more resort to “ fire and faggot,” as the directors of our orthodoxy, 
~--whether we are to seek a restoration to the favour of God through 
the sole mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ ; or, to be indebted for 
the establishment of our peace with heaven, to the intercession of the 
Virgin Mary, in conjunction with the whole calendar of Popish 
saints. In short, whether we are to solicit the pardon of our sins 
** at the throne of the heavenly grace ;” or to purchase this important 
blessing from the church of Rome, and at the hands of a Popish 
friar. Methinks these are proper subjects for the consideration of a 
Protestant Bishop ; and sorry am I to say, my Lord, that your anxiety 
for the admission of Papists into every civil and military office of the 
empire, and thereby giving them a fair chance for the recovery of that 
spiritual and temporal ascendancy for which they so ardently thirst, so 
eagerly pant, savours of more than indifference to these important 
points: candour itself must confess it is strongly symptomatic of a 
partiality in favour of Popery. } 
Your Lordship talks about the misery of the Irish Papists, and with 
your usual candour and regard to truth, you once more traduce the 
moral principles of the British government, by the ungrateful insinu- 
ation, as unjust as it is false, that the present security of our civil 
and religious establishments is erected upon the designed misery of its 
‘subjects! You might have left this branch of Popish slander to have 
perished with its parent tree, the Catholic Board ; but, since you 
stoop to propagate its posthumous works of scandal, abuse, and 
falsehood, you must, I fear, be content to participate in the disgrace 
and contempt which at present overwhelms the memory of that out- 
rageous assembly. Tothat fate I am obliged to consign your Lord- 
ship’s character ; but since you have mentioned the misery of these 
wretched votaries of a fallen and corrupted church, I shall take the 
liberty of dwelling a few moments upon that distressing subject. If 
one spark of Christian charity yet warms your heart; if one drop of 
the milk of human kindness yet survives in your breast; if one ray 
‘of the light of revelation yet remains in your soul ; if it has escaped 
your unhappy intercourse with Popery, you will join me in sympa 
thising with these deluded victims of a detestable tyranny, and of the 
most destructive principles, 
My Lord, we know that the Papists of Ireland are miserable ; that 
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they are miserable beyond conception, and this in spite of all the Bri- 


tish government has done, or can do, in aid of their happiness, Bat - 


why are they miserable? Not, as you insinuate, because they are not 
able to make and execute laws for the British nation, or to have the 
disposal of our fleets and armies ; it is merely a clamorous and discon- 
tented, and now an insignificant faction, that have kicked up such a 
dust in the nation about these matters. But the great body of these 
people are truly and essentially miserable, because they are Papists ; 
subjects of the most unqualified and atrocious tyranny and oppression 
that ever degraded the mind of man; deprived of the first of Chris- 
tian blessings, liberty of conscience, they are taught to commit their 
dearest interests, the welfare and salvation of their immortal souls, to 
the protection of a set of men, numbers of whom are themselves the 
notorious slaves of a!most every species of iniquity within their reach, 
and privately leading the most abandoned and profligate lives, They 
are taught, and they believe, that these are the only men who are 
qualified to negotiate the great work of their salvation in the court of 
heaven ; and by whose interest alone, (if du/y fropitiated,) the gates 
of Paradise shall be thrown open to receive their departing souls. 
With an insatiable cupidity, equalled in turpitade only by the 
horrible deception of their pernicious docirines, these men fleece their 
miserable subjects, as they emphatically call them, under the awfully 
criminal pretence, that they can procure and eonvey to them “ the 
absolution’ and pardon of their sins ;” and not unfrequently do they 
extort the last penny from a distressed family, under the preposterous 
‘and infamous promise of liberating the souls of their departed rela- 
tives from the pains of purgatory which never existed but in the 
pernicions errors of that detestable system.* Groaving under the 
lash of these spiritual tyrants, a minute detail of whose absurdities 
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* Written indulgences and licences for commiting every species of 
crime, with plenary pardons and absolutions, issued upon the usurped 
and prostituted authority of Christ and his apostles, conjointly with that 
of the Pope, it is well known are to this day common in the Charch 
of Rome. In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, they are yet sold with 
impunity, and constitute a considerable part of the revenae of that 
impious and degraded church. In Protestant countries the priests 
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and impieties would fil] volumes, the poor deluded Papists of Ireland 
yet submit to the galling yoke, froma principle which, under the 
enlightened, scriptural, and rational influence of a Protestant esta- 
blishment, does honour to human nature, and forms the basis of every 
Christian virtue, that is the principle of devotion, which a gracious 
God hath implanted in every human breast, to lead us intothe know- 
ledge and worship of him, ‘‘ whom to know is everlasting life.” 
This first of human principles, the basis of all true religion, and 
the genuine source of all morality, is, by the infamous doctrines of 
the church of Rome corrupted, debased, and impiously perverted into 
a source of wealth to her degraded priesthood. Deceived by the 
false pretences of these men, the miserable and deluded subjects of 
their machinations, indulge themselves without fear, restraint, or 
remorse, in every species of iniquity, to the disgrace of society, 
the disturbance of public peace, and the sure destruction of their 
own souls. Believing in the treacherous add fallacious promise of 
his priest (villainous beyond expression if he knows the deceit he 
practises, and how can he be ignorant of it?) the wretched papist 
ventures not only to perpetrate crimes of the greatest atrocity, and 
fearlessly to face an earthly tribunal to answer with his life for the 
breach of his country’s laws, but, reposing a false and most de- 
structive confidence in the favourable negotiation of this same priest 
in the court of heaven, he ventures also, with a éemerity which in 
other circumstances might be justly esteemed insanity, into the 
awful presence of the eternal God! He bursts the tremendous bar- 
riers of mortality, and rushes into the ocean of eternity with all his 
sins upon his head! He dies under the cruel, the treacherous, the 
infernal delusion that ‘ the gates of paradise” shall be opened to 
his soul, and St. Peter himself stand to welcome him to the regions 
of eternal happiness! What, my Lord, must be the astonishment, 
what the inexpressible horror of this unhappy wretch, when awaken- 
ing in the invisible world he finds, according to the infallible testi- 
mony of your bible, that having died in his sins, notwithstanding the 








and friars are grown too cunning to issue them, since they laid the 
foundation of the reformation ; but it is plain, that oral alsolutions, 
’ though not so liable to detection and exposure as written, are never- 
theless full as impious and pernicious. 
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delusive ceremony of absolution, and in spite of the contemptible 
farce of extreme unction, he is ‘cast into the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death,” and where 
“the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched ?”* My Lord, 
this is the true source of Popish misery, and one which calls with 
irresistible eloquence upon the compassionate interference of every 
enlightened Protestant in the kingdom, But it leans with peculiar 
force upon the clergy, whose duty it is not to join the clamorous and 
seditious yell of the Catholic Board against the principles of our ad- 
mirable constitution, but to labour with true Christian charity to 
emancipate these poor creatures from their worse than Egyptian 
bondage. 

With admirable propriety, in the spirit of prophecy did St. John 
(Rev. xviii. 13.) describe the souls of men as forming part of the 
traffic of this infamous church. Jn hundreds of cases, I hesitate 
not to say, they are literally sold to the Devil for filthy lucre. Shall 
we countenance and encourage this direful traffic ? 

This system, my Lord, .is the true source of the innumerable and 
unexampled crimes, both public and private, which disgrace many 
parts of Ireland, where the direful contagion of Popery constitutes 
the established religion of the country : crimes, which, while they 
astonish as with their enormity, absolutely bid defiance to the power 
of the legislature, but which are totally unheard of in Protestant 
districts. It is by no means my wish at present to expatiate upon 
these enormities; they would exhaust the eloquence of a Demos- 
thenes to describe them ; my intention is only to glance at sheir root, 
the fruitful source from whence they spring, and that is in the system 
your Lordship is so anxious once more to plant in the bosom of the 
British constitution. ; 

Your Lordship's final argament amounts to an assertion that “ the 
only permanent security to be obtained either for church or state, or 
for him whom we consider as.supreme head of both church and state, 
must be sought for in the compromise and surrender of the fanda- 
mental principles of the constitution, and the full admission of 
_Papists into all the important offices of the state.” You will get bat 
few enlightened Protestants to support you in this assertion; the 
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* Revelations xxi.8; Mark ix. 44. 48. 
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experiment is fraught with danger, and experience bas already de- 
monstrated the fallacy of the doctrine here inculcated. In the first 
place, we know that it is to our Protestant king, the Protestant 
nobility and gentry, the Protestant population, and Protestant army 
of the nation, we mast look for the support of our laws, and the 
peace and safety of the empire. These, with the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, have proved themselves in worse times than the present, 
fully adequate to the purpose, and we do not wish to see the protec- 
tion of our liberties assigned to any other hands. But, secondly, 
if these points were actually conceded, we should still be as far as 
ever from internal peace and tranquillity. We must not imagine 
the restless ambition of the Papists would be satiated with the at- 
tainment of their present claims; by no means, for as they have 
been progressively liberated from their restraints, and admitted into 
a participation of numberless privileges, which are the birth-right 
of every legitimate subject of Britain; we have uniformly found 
them declaring that the nert step would fully satisfy their most enlarged 
expectations; yet in a very short time we again heard their clamours 
for still greater encroachments on the constitution, Where then may 
we justly suppose their claims would end? To a certainty at the 
point which their spokesman, Dr. Dromgoole, has defined, namely, 
“« with a Popish king,.a Popish parliament, and a Popish church !” 
They want but a few steps to put them in possession of these; then 
farewell our liberties, our peace, and our religion! But here we 
take our. stand:---we will, I most confidently trust, concede no 
more; but with irresistible firmness maintain our present glorious 
pre-eminence, and with it, the sacred pledge of our happy consti- 
tution, | 

Your Lordship may, therefore, take back your Latin quotation 
from the Roman orator, Jnviduorum, detestatiles imbecilum ducum, 
which you have cited for the purpose of stigmatising the best of ° 
vernments, and apply it tothe fragments of the ‘‘ Catholic Board.” 
You will fiod the cap will fit them rather better than it fits our firm 
and enlightened legislators. 

As a Protestant bishop of a British diocese, I ask you, my Lord, 
in the name of my king and country, how you can reconcile it to 
your conscience, to the oaths you took at your ordination, and when 
you first took your seat upon the bishop's bench in parliament, to 
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eountenance and advocate the introduction into the highest offices 
of state, a people expelled and excluded by the principles of that 
constitution you then swore to maintain? And; as a Protestant 
clergyman, who ought to have the spiritual, as well as temporal in- 
terests of your countrymen at heart, I ask you, my Lord, how you 
can reconcile it to your conscience, thus to countenance a system 
which you well know to be fraught with the most pernicious and 
destructive errors ; errors in doctrine and errors in priaciple, which 
lead to practices the most infamous, and which, while it holds out 
the fallacious prospect of salvation, plunges its deluded votaries into 
the vortex of perdition? As I said to you before, if you do not 
know these things, you are certainly unfit for your station, but if 
you do know them, how will you answer to God and your coun. 
try for your present conduct? You are, my Lord, a public man, 
acting in a public and official capacity; you are responsible to your 
country for your conduct, and every man in it has a right to call you 
to an account for it.- I accuse you of 2 positive dereliction of your 
duty as a British senator and a Protestant bishop :---It is your business 
- to defend yourself if you can. 

In judging of your conduct on this important occasion, it is proe 
bable your Lordship may be more or less swayed by that. self-par- 
tiality which is natural to the human mind, and which is ever ready 
to form an apology for, or even to sanction our grossest errors. To 
obviate the influence of this deceitful principle as far as possible, 
I shall conclude my letter with a short expostulation, endeavouring 
thereby to represent your Lordship’s present conduct in that light in 
which a vast majority of the Protestants in the united kingdom must 
view it, 

You are, my Lord, a candidate for popular fame; you wish to 
exhibit yourself as the true philanthropist, and to hand down your 
name to posterity as the friend of the distressed, and the advocate of 
the oppressed. Laudable as these motives may be esteemed, never 
Wasa man more unhappy in his choice of the means by which to 
accomplish them. Searching for fame, you have taken up a cause 
loaded with every species of infamy designing to act the part of an 
enlightened philanthropist, you have become the advocate and friend 
of a system notorious for its blindness, its intolerance, its bigotry, 
and its avowed hostility to all civil and religious liberty! Looking at 
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you asa British senalor, we find you labouring to sap the foundation 
of our civil rights, and cutting asunder the sinews of the constitu. 
tion ; beholding you as a Protestant bishop, we find you fabricating 
false accusations against our wise and patriotic legislators ; and con- 
tending for the admission into the highest offices of the state, men 
whose religion is incompatible with the security and peace of the 
nation. Did ever a man of sense (except your Lordship,) take such 
a read to honour ? 

Every step you took in this road you trod upon the liberties of 
Englishmen, and upon the fundamental principles of their venerable 
constitution. It is true, you were cheered in your progress by the 
yells of the Catholic Board ; but you are followed by the groans and 
execrations of your Protestant countrymen ! 

My Lord, if such a religion as Popery, loaded as it is with 
every species of unpurged crime, of unexpiated guilt, is not only 
tolerated, but fostered and protected by the British government, this 
is more. than its professors had any right to expect. But notwith- 
standing its atrocity, our excellent legislature, equally eminent for 
its wisdom as conspicuous for its benevolence, has guaranteed the 
safety of this religion in the British dominions; it supports and 
cherishes, in the persons of its professors, even this sourge of man- 
kind; but it was not possible to extend this grace to such a religion 
with safety to our own establishments, unless some restraints were laid 
upon its professors; it was due to the legitimate subjects of the 
empire, and to the sacred cause of their ‘* pure and undefiled religion,” 
to the cause of liberty, and to the demands of humanity, as well as 
to the purity of our most excellent conistitution, that if such a religion 
was tolerated, it must also be restrained. It was absolutely necessary 
to keep it out of the vitals of that constitution, and consequently its 
professors were excluded from all share in the civil and military 
government of the country; and it is remarkable, that the late 
avowals of these intemperate aud ambitious men, have demonstrated 
the prudence. and justice of that exclusion, which, while it galls 
their ambition and mortifies their pride, is nevertheless the best 
security we can obtain for their good behaviour. 

The laudable firmness, and invincible integrity of our legislators 
in resisting the illegal and factious demands of these gentry to obtain 
dominion in our country, has very naturally roused their turbulent 
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passions into a phrenzy of rage. With all the malignity of dis- 
appointed Popish ambition, they pant for revenge; and because they 
can take no other, they load the government which protects and 
nourishes them with the most infamous abuse, with the most 
unfounded calumny! This is quite in style; highly characteristic 
of the source from which it emanates, for who can expect any thing 
but ingratitude from Papists? But, my Lord, though nobody won- 
ders at their conduct, yet every body is astonished at your's. 

Because our steady and upright legislators have been faithful to 
their important trust ; because, ever watchful over the sacred purity 
of the constitution; zealous in maintaining the incomparable glory 
of the empire, and jealous of the slightest. infringement of our 
inestimable liberties, they resist with becoming dignity and fortitude, 
every attack of their sworn and mortal enemy. Must they, my 
Lord, on that account, be branded with every infamous epithet which 
slander can invent, or malice apply? Must they be told that their 
piety is bigotry, and their caution cruelty and injustice? That their 
zealous regard for the purity of their constitution, and the integrity 
of their establishment, is a system of persecution and unjust seclu- 
sion? Thatin maintaining our rights and preserving inviolate the 
laws of the land, they are acting the part of Barbary corsairs ? And 
is it not enough that these seditious and insolent accusations should be 
forged at the Pandemonium of Catholicism, and be roared out in 
every turbulent assembly of these factions demagogues ; but must a 
Protestant bishop of a British diocese, equally forgetting the dignity 
of his sacred function, the duty to his God, his country, and his 
own excellent church ;---forgetting also the obligation of his con- 
secration-oath, and deaf at once to the voice of conscience and of 
teligion ;---must such a one prostitute his rank, his talents, his cha- 
racter; must he sacrifice his honour, and compromise even the 
orthodoxy of his principles, to become the degraded echo of these 
unfounded calamnies? To sow in the land which gave him birth, 
the seeds of disaffection to the best of governments ; and of discontent, 
under the wisest, and most salutary code of laws in the universe? 
To tell us these laws are barbarous and intolerant ; that the Protestant 
ascendency is a cruel and unjust monopoly of power, and that the 
safety and tranquillity of the nation requires the admission of Papists 
into all offices of trust and authority in the kingdom? Does the 
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Bishop of Norwich conceive that this is the best and most effectual 
mode of discharging the important duties of his station, and of pro- 
moting, as that station requires of him, the present and eternal laps 
piness of his countrymen? Does he suppose that this was the work 
peculiarly assigned to him when the great spiritual head of the church, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, providentially placed him in that high and 
responsible station? Does he imagine it was for this purpose his 
gracious sovereign placed him at the head of a British diocese ?--- 
My Lord, these are questions for you to answer to God and your 
own conscience; it ts happy for you, as [ before hinted, that you are 
not called to answer them ata certain foreign tribunal, to whose 
authority you appear to be so very partial ! 

But, my Lord, though this is not the duty which you are called 
to perform; though this is not the path which will lead you to the 
temple of fame, nor hand down your name with honour to posterity, 
yet there was such a path marked out for you, if you had possessed 
the wisdom and integrity to have pursued it; a path wherein you 
might have displayed your philanthropy to the bighest advantage, 
which would have given full scope to all your talents, and where your 
benevolence and your patriotism (if these virtues really animate your 
hosom,) might have expatiated themselves with equal honour to 
yourself, advantage to your cquotry, and benefit to the wretched 
victims of Popish superstition and tyranny, whose cause you have so 
warmly espoused. Had your heart really been affected by their 
suiferings, and the degyadation of character they sustain, it would 
have become you, asa Christian bishop, to exert those talents with 
which you have been entrusted, for their emancipation from the 
horrible delusion, the direful yoke of spiritual domination under 
which they groan; and which, I have already shewn you, are the 
rue and only sources of their unparalleled misery. You might have 
advantageously spevt your leisure time in detecting and exposing the 
pernicious and destructive errors of their preposterous and contempti- 
ble creed, and by infusing into their dark and bewildered minds, 
“ the light of the glorious gospel of the Son of God,” as revealed in 
the sacred oracles or inspiration; you might have used both your 
jufluence, and a portion of your ample income, in the laudable work 
of disseminating the holy sctipiures, (the proper antidote of Popish 
superstition,) among these wretched subjects of ignorance, supers 
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stition, and despotism. Thus, my Lord, you might have contributed 
largely to the general stock of human happiness, and have been the 
honoured instrument of ‘ converting many from the errors of their 
ways.”--- By liberating them from the fangs of a despotic bigotry, you 
would have ushered them into the glorious liberty and happy privi- 
Jeges of Protestant British subjects; you would thus have most 
essentially served the interests of your country, and promoted the 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal, happiness of the most miserable of 
all European sufferers, the poor Irish Papist! — 

My Lord, a work of this kind would have ennobled your cha- 
racter, and secured the approbation of your sovereign; it would have 
encircled you with a cloud of nevet-fading glory, in the rays of which 
your name would have shone to the latest ages of posterity. You 
would have been hailed as the fiiend of mankind, and have ranked 
among the saviours of their country ; and when the faithless marble 
which shall hereafter record your temporal honours, should have 
mouldered in the dust, your deatlless fame would have been lisped 
out with emotions of gratitude, with acclamations of praise and 
‘veneration by the infants of future generations !---While your happy 
spirit, secure in the enjoyment of that consummate felicity which 
rewards the righteous “ in the kingdom of their God and Fathet ;” 
would have contemplated, with delightful rapture, the. increasing 
success of that work you had so nobly begun! 

Alas! my Lord, for what have you forfeited your title to these 
immortal honours, which must now encircle wiser heads, and adorn 
more exalted characters? For the paltry, the pestilential, praise of 
the Cathulic Board !. Let those who can, envy you the enjoyment 
of this honour; for my part, I cannot but consider it as inflicting 
indelible disgrace on your character; and I am very apprehensive 
such also. will be the opinion of every wise and loyal Protestant in 
the kingdom! I therefore cannot conclude my letter in terms more 
‘appropriate than those applied by our blessed Saviour, to the candi- 
dates for the like fulsome adulation in his day,---‘* Verily I say unto 
you, you have your reward!” (Matt, vi. 2. 5.) 

Iam, my Lord, © 
Your Lordship’s humble Servant, 
A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


No, 211, Vol, 49, December, 1815. Un 
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THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK, AND THE TABERNACLE, 


SC oeeeemeenmmnemeal 


Sir, 

Sotomow has truely said, that there is nothing new under the sua. 
When I was young, I had read, in Dean Swift, of Jack eating 
custard, and riding on horseback; but I had little expectation of 
seeing thie repeated in my days. However, an advertisement ap- 
peared in the daily papers, informing the world how Doctor Bengo, 
an independent, was to preach in Wesley’s Chapel, and how the 
Lord Mayor, and the Duke of Kent and Sussex, were to be there 
seen at the same time, and how it was a religious thing to teach 
children no religion at all. Curiosity impelled me to go anc see the 
shew. So combing all the powder out of my locks, and making 
them as straight as hard pomatum would effect, I took a drop of 
verjuice in my mouth, and, passing the ruins of old Bedlam, soon 
got to the chapel where Sir Claudius Hunter, (you remember Sir 
Claudius, I dare say, Mr. Editor, he went, you know, when Lord 
Mayor, on his white horse to a Jew'’s wedding,*) had stationed two 
or three score of his fiercest soldiers, in compliment to his Royal 
Highness; My grave and sour looks made me pass, I presume, 
for an SS, I was accordingly permitted to take a chief seat in the 
Synagogue, and luckily got a commanding view of my great Lord 
Mayor, and the Duke of Kent, and Doctor Bengo too. Now, as 
the old Clergy of the Establishment have long suffered, falsely 
enough, under the reproaches of these self-appointed missionaries, 
for being mealy mouthed ; which, by the bye, if explained by their 
practice, means bitterly inveighing against the sins of the absent, as 
against the Clergy, in an assembly of country clodpoles ;---against 
the rich among the poor ;---or, against the vices of the poor before 

* This same Sir Claudius, before he acquired his title, was 
Secretary tothe Procramation Socisty, of which nearly all our 
Bishops, and many of our nobility and gentry, distinguished for their 
attachment to the Established Church, are known to be members. 
But the title seems to have generated a degree of vanity in this weak 
man, which rises. superior to most other feelings, and renders the 
desire of shewing himself uncontrollable.---Eptror. 
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tbe wealthy ;---I fully expected a violent philippic against those faults, 
which our jacobinical prints are in the habit of imputing” to the 
Royal Family, and that my good Lord Mayor would have heard so 
much about gormandizing, that he would have trembled at the sight 
of any thing better than water-gruel for a month tocome. But lo 
and behold---Jack loved custard himself---and a most courtly harangue 
we had. I wasas much surprized as Charles II. could be, when the 
assembly of Scotch divines deputed one of their gravest members to 
rebuke him, for being caught in the abominable and unnatural crime 
of fornication, and the said grave personage, after duly hemming, 
stroking his band, and turning up his eyes, awfully recommended to 
him, that, when again he was disposed so to amuse himself, he 
ought at least to close the shutters, that the pure eyes of the Saints 
might not be polluted ; for our learned Doctor began by explaining 
and enforcing an eloquent effusion of the Duke's at one of the Taverns. 
Our Royal Duke, it seems, had made a little excursion among the 
rocks of theological controversy with infinite applause, it was said 
at the time, but some old square-toes afterwards asserted, he had 
certainly broken his shins. Now the Doctor determined to lay a 
plaster upon the sore, or rather prove that his Royal auditor had not 
stumbled. To lay down our metaphor. The Duke had asserted it to 
be a dictate of religion, that every man had a right to worship God 
as he pleased, which some folks thought was much the same as 
saying, that God was obliged by his nature to accept the absurd 
invocation and contradictory effusions of every enthusiast. This 
being a knotty point of logic, which might involve a discussion on 
the nature of right°and obligation, notwithstanding his brand-new 
Scotch honours, the Doctaz declined the attempt. Asan easier task, 
he commented on that passage of Scripture, so often urged on this 
subject. Ye shall not do every one that which is right in his own 
eyes, which most people conceive of public worship. Aftera display 
of deep erudition about the different shapes of Hebrew letters, at 
which my Lord Mayor opened his mouth very wide, he at last 
pounced on the word translated not, ye shall oct. Afier severely 
castigating the carelessness of the Scsibes, with an hint or two at the 
. bigotry of Jews and Modern High Priests, (Pray Mr. Editor, what 
is bigotry! Truely, it bas become a very common disease of late,) 
he assured us that there was ap error in the MSS, that the word nos 
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in Hebrew, was written] and a, but that the Aleph was an awkward 
letter, and often substituted for the h or heth in the hurry of trans- 
cribing, and that the true reading was beth, which signifies smooth, 
quict; and, therefore, that the true translation was, ye shall quietly 
do that which is right in your own eyes. Indeed, such is the 
learning of the present day, that texts of Scriptare are no longer that 
formidable, unyielding, obstacle which they used to be. If MSS, 
are sefractory, a gentle correction may be applied. And as to the 
ancient Versions not coinciding with these improvements, who does 
not know that they were the work of most illiterate men, unworthy 
of dependance! Thus that very learned man, Mr. Belsham, has 
discovered that the form of Baptism recorded in the last chapter of 
St. Matthew, is an addition made about the fifth century, or God 
knows when ;---and thus Doctor Clarke, (I wonder Belsham is not a 
Doctor teo! Howcan Aberdeen, that Leonum Arida Nutrix, over- 
look him so long ?)---found out that Eve was seduced by an 
uncommon Ouran Outang, and that all the world since the creation, 
or thereabouts, had been in a mistake about the snake. Well, to 
return to our sermon, it was clearly shewn that the Duke was a sound 
divine, and that. independent principles were quite the go, and to be 
sure that it was ridiculous to suppose Christians yoked toa set form 
like the Jews of old. Nay, it was probable, that as a man took 
pleasure in the single yellow, double red, white, or blue flowers 
of his garden, so the deity took an equal delight in some praying one 
way, some another, some jumping, others sitting, with other vani- 
ties; besides, as taste differed, all tastes ought to be provided for. 
Why not? (this last is a modern and invincible argument.) He 
afterwards went on to prove the folly of training up a child in the way 
itought to go, and appealed to the increased numbers of Dissenters 
as a proof of the inutility of the attempt. I really cannot just 
recollect the arguments he used on this subject, but they brought to 
my mind Fiuellen’s description of a military orator, who had spoken 
prave ordg at the pridge. But he next begged leave to give the 
audience a remarkable instance of that inutility in the Royal Duke 
before them, 

(NV.B. we here all pricked up our ears.) It was well known that his 
revered Father was most strangely attached to the Church of Eng- 
land, that he would never suffer any attack to be made upon it, and 
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that he had piously endeavoured to give bis children the same im- 
pressions. And to how little purpose was that day evident, it being 
well known that of none of those various societies which were pecu- 
liar to the Church, was his royal auditor a member, No, the Prince 
had acquired more liberal ideas, a more extended philanthropy. 
Instead of confining the objects of his love to his own family circle, 
his brothers or his sisters, who stood in no need of his assistance, he 
extended it to the Coasts of Africa, or deserts of Siberia, instead, of 
gratefully distributing such instruction as might convince his father’s 
subjects of the excellency of that Church which had raised his 
family to the throne, he was anxiously employed in sending bibles 
to nations who had no alphabet (he meant, I believe, against they had 
one). Our preacher insisted that such was the true nature of Chris- 
tian charity ; he allowed indeed, that it forbad all envying, subverting, 
and supplanting a brother, as well as the gaining any advantage from 
him by conspiracy or perjury, but it did not require that our affec- 
tions should be so confined as to prefer even those of the same faith 
with ourselves, it rather shewed its strength by conquering prejudices, 
teaching us to love particularly those men whom we had not seen, asa 

proof of our loving that being whom we could not see. Here there was 
such an hum of applause from the audience, that the Captain of the 
guard without, thinking it the beginning of a disturbance, loudly 
called out to his men, Arrention! which luckily reaching the ears 
of the congregation within, produced silence again, and the Doctor 
went placidly on with his history of love. At last, and we thought 

him rather tardy, he turned his attention to my great Lord Mayor, 

praised his exertions in visiting Billinsgate so early, and congratulated 

us with the prospect of the advantages such vigilance would produce, 

Not only might we expect our fish fresh and cheap, but the other 

necessaries of life pure and unmixed. It was too well known he said 

at present that neither the bread we eat, nor the liquor we drank, 
was compounded solely of the ingredients pretended, but, on the 

contrary, that fortunes were accumulated by the invention of such 

mixtures as would escape detection. In our drink especially were 

mingled certain poisonous articles, and although the consumers did 
not instantly feel the effects, yet it was ascertained that some consti- 
tutions were affected even by small quantities, and undoubtedly de- 
stroyed by continued potations, He said this was a species of murder, 
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and he wondered how any conscience could rest on that pillow which 
was purchased by the life of a fellow creature. The Doctor here 
was either truly eloquent, or his opinions so exactly coincided with my 
own, that I thought him so----I was therefore sorry to see my Lord 
Mayor very fidgetty on his seat as if he were tired, or the heat of the 
place overcame him, perspiration appearing on his brow, which the 
frequent wipe of bis handkerchief could scarcely suppress. Our 
preacher therefore in pity closed his harangue, and having concisely 
summed up and enforced the objects of the meeting, dismissed the 
assembly. We then mingled with the pick-pockets at the door, and 
after a good deal of shoving I extricated myself from the crowd and 


arrived quietly home by dinner time, 
Your's, 
Ss. D, 


We take the liberty, most respectfully, but most earnestly, to re. 
commend to their Roya, Hicunesses, THE Duxes or Kent anp 
Sussex, a most attentive perusal of three portions of the. history of 
their own country. 1. The happily short reign, of Quszew Mary. 
2. The latter end of the reign of Cuantes tHe Finsrt.---3. The 
Revoturtion of 1688.---Having done this in the same spirit and 
temper with which a devout Christian has recourse to his Bible for 
instruction, let them carefully examine the signs of the present times, 
and their own particular conduct, with reference to the periods above- 
mentioned ;---and, if we mistake not egregiously, they will! find 
abundant reason for a total change in their modes of proceeding, 
at public meetings, and in public assemblies. Should these hints be 
neglected, we shal] take an opportunity of addressing their Royal 
Highnesses, in more plain and direct terms. Meanwhile, we shall 
conclude our brief admonition, with the expression of a fervent 
wish---that THE Houss or BRUNSWICK MAY WEVER FORGET THE 
PRINCIPLES WHICH SEATED THEIR FAMILY ON THE THRONE OF 
THESE REALMS.---EpITOR. 





To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 
Iruinx Dr. Johnson speaks of some philanthropists, who made 8 
great deal of fuss about the Tartars, but totally neglected their neigh- 
bours ; and the Protestant dissenters of this country seem to imitate 
the example. The papers are filled with outcries against the Papists 
of Nismes, on account of the cruelties practised on the Protestants 
there. Cruelties which, however atrocious, have evidently bees 
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exaggerated, as Monsieur Desmont yet lives. Now these dissenters 
have for years persevered in neglecting the sufferings of the Protestants 
in Ireland, who have been butchered, carded, tortured, and assassinated 
without any pity, from them at least. Not long ago, the Methodist 
chapel at Maynooth was pulled down, and no place for Protestant 
worship can be built without the protection of the military: One 
would suppose proximus cum ardet ucalegon, that the alarm should 
be the greatest, and as the facts could certainly be better ascertained, 
they ought to have received at least equal attention. The members 
of the church of Englaod individually, and united in different so- 
cieties, have strove in vain to awaken public attention. But they 
trust the nation will now be convinced of the trath they have so 
long endeavoured to inculcate,---that -the spirit of popery is now 
the same as of yore. It wants power only to renew the horrid 
scenes of Smithfield, and St. Bartholomew, of public murder, 
and private assassination, which the page of history records, and 
which all the arts of Jesuitism can never efface. From a vapid 
spirit of indifference many will not exert themselves, and excuse 
their indolence by pretences of liberality, affecting to suppose the 
spirit of popery moderated. 

Yet at this very moment we see the Jesuits revived in one place, 
in another the inquisition, and in a third persecution. The beast 
which had received the deadly weund is healed, and if the whole 
world does not wonder after him, well may we at least wonder after 
the somnolency of those who are not yet alarmed. 

Let it not be said that in Ireland, or Nismes, these excesses are 
the excesses of amob. In all matters temporal or sacred, the lower 
classes in Ireland are so subject to the beck of the priesthood, so 
dreadfully afraid of excommunication, that surely it is in their 
power to prevent them from wasting their time, in plotting assassina- 
tions at the hazard of their own lives, purely for the sake of religion. 
A very little exertion would be sufficient to restrain men from con- 
tinual mistake on this point. Observe the influence of the priests 
in 1798, during the rebellion, end can any man suppose such in- 
fluence would be ineffectual, when it recommended repose and 
safety? A mob acts by sudden impulse, its efforts are instantaneous, 
its object obtained, the multitude disperse. 

But in Ireland there is a regular system upheld, which cannot be 
done without money nor without superior abilities for its direction, 
Now do the Irish really think the English so stupid (as one of their 
orators said we were proverbially so,) as to suppose their priests un- 
acquainted with these things? Without a doubt they: might put 
a stop to these crimes if they would, Yet ere this the murderers of 
W. Baker, Esq. are confessed, absolved, and ready to murder again. 
These enormities are of late date. Ireland was comparatively quiet 
after the American war, whilst every concession given to the Papists 
since has only made them more ungovernable.—If, Mr, Editor, 
having given my neighbours leave to walk in my park, they took 
leave to hunt my Deer, I should, certainly, withdraw the concession 
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nted. And if we sincerely do wish not to embarrass government 
by addresses, but to protect the Protestant religion throughout the 
world, we must uvite in keeping down at home, with a strong hand, 
thé insolent, encroaching restless spirit of popery. 
Your humbie Servant, 
W.R. de B. 








— SERRA rea yu arenver Sree Ne PE 
LITERARY INTELIGENCE. 

Mr. Stower has just completed the 14th part of his Graphical 
and Historical descriptions of the Cathedrals of Great Britain. Parts 
15 and 16, are intended for publication early in the year, these will 
complete the 2nd volume, comprising histories of the following 
cathedrals, (illustrdted with’ ground plans, interior and exterior 
views.) viz. Peterborough, Lincoln, Oxtord, Winchester, Canterbury, 
Salisbury, Gloucester, Hereford, Chester, Worcester, Litchfield, 
and Rachester. : 

Mr. Oldfield has nearly completed his “‘ Representative History 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” so lofg expected. The vaiuable 
documents which he has lately procured, will leave no cause to regret 
the delay. © 

James Simpson, Esq. Advocate of Edinburgh, has just published 
a ‘‘ Visit to Flanders,” in July, 1815, in a small volume, witha 
plan of the battle of Waterloo. 

A novel by Miss Griffiths, entitled, ‘She would be a Heroine,” 
will shortly make its appearance. 

Mr. Elton is about to publish a new and impreved edition of his 
translation of Hesiod, uniform with his classic poets. ; 

An elegant pocket edition, in three volumes, of the works of 
Ovid, from the text of Burmann, is just ready for publication. This 
forms one of a complete series of the Jatin poets and historians, 
publishing under the title of the ‘ Regent's Classics.” The authors 
already published, are Horace, Virgil, Terence, Juvenal and Persius, 
and Lucan. | 

Dr. Carey is about to publish a new and improved edition of his 
English Prosody. ) 

Mr. Pope is preparing a new edition of his Abridgment of the 
Laws of the Customs. It will make its appearance as soon as he is 
enabled.to avail himself of the. alterations whieh may be expected to 
take place at the ensuing meeting of parliament. 

The first part of W. Woolnoth’s Graphical Illustration of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral church of Canterbury, is now ready for deli- 
very. to. subscribers and the public. It is accompanied by a history 
and description of that venerable fabrick, forming in itself, a history 
of Eaglish architecture, from. the’ glimmering dawn of Saxon effort 
until at reached its zenith ; :in she tasteful productions of Chillenden, 
or of Goldstone. . | 

This portion is submitted to the public asa fair specimen of the 
whole work ; which willform a handsome volame in Quarto, con- 
taining 20 very high)y-finished plates, . 
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APPENDIX 


Vor. XLIX. 


OF THE 


Antijacobin Review. 


a 
On the excessive Use of Ardent Spirits. 

We are happy to find, by the public papers, that the attention of 
the magistracy, which has laid dormant so long, is at last roused to 
a proper sense of the complicated evils which result to the com- 
munity, from the pernicious habit of drinking spirituous liquors to 
excess. Some resolutions, ascribed to Mr. Randall Jackson, have 
appeared in the Timgs newspaper; and, it is there said, they have 
since been adopted by the Surrey magistrates, at their last Quarter 
Sessions. On reading these resolutions over with some degree of 
attention, we perceive they contain a brief history of the legislative 
measures adopted, at various times, for the suppression of the evil 
in question. Impressed as the legislature have been witha proper 
sense of the danger of this abominable practice, they never had 
recourse to the proper means for putting a stop to it, till about the 
middle of the last century. By the 16th of Geo, 2, magistrates 
were restrained from granting licenses for the sale ef spirits, to any 
persons except such as should keep taverns, victualling-houses, inns, 
coffee-houses, or alebouses, and all licenses granted to any other 
persons, were declared void. The object of this provision, was 
totally to suppress all shops kept for the sale of spirituous liquors by 
retail, It was soon found, however, not to answer the desired effect ; 
for persons took such houses as are there deseribed, for the purpose of 
obtaining a spirit-license, and having obtained it, they either opened 
a shop for the sale of spirituous liqoors exclusively, or made them 
the only visible object of their traffic. This scandalous evasion, pro- 
daced another law in the following year, by which it was enacted, 
that, ‘in any case where a license shall have been granted for 
“ retailing spirituous liquors, to any person who shall, at the time of 
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** granting such liceuse, Keep a tavern, victualling-house, inn, 
‘* coffee-house, or ale-house, if such person so licensed, shall after- 
“* wards, during the time of continuing such Jicense, exercise the 
** trade of a distiller, grocer, or chandler, or keep a brandy shop or 
** sheps, for the sale of any spirituous liquors, the license granted in 
‘‘ every such case shall be void, and such persons retailing such 
‘* spiritaons liquors afterwards, shall forfeit ten pounds for every 
** such offence, notwithstanding such license so obtained as aforesaid.” 

So plain is this law, so clear and intelligible are the words which 
we have quoted, that he who runs may read them. But, strange 
to say, that such is the disposition to quibble, where ingenuity is 
sharpened by interest, that it has been gravely contended, there is 
nothing in this act to prevent men from keeping a shop for retailing 
spirituous liquors ;—-and that there are actually hundreds of such 
shops now existing in the metropolis and elsewhere—the city of 
London swarms with them. And there is not a single instance of 
the penalty provided by the 17th Geo, 2 being enforced !—Nay, in 
the very teeth of this salutary law, and of its most clear and positive 
prohibitions, licenses have been granted to persons, who did not come 
under any of the descriptions specified by the 16th Geo. II. What 
is to be done, where the laws are so explicit in their provisions, so 
decisive in their mandates, and yet where they are so openly despised, 
so habitually violated ?» What an aweful responsibility must attach 
to the magistracy of the country, under such circumstances ? 

The magistracy of Surry, it seems, through their mouth-piece, 
Mr. Randall Jackson, have publicly declared, that the law has not 
been enforced ; but have promised, at the same time, that they will 
enforce it in future. There is a kind of cautious proviso, however, 
in these resolutions, which leaves but little to be hoped for from 
their efficacy. For it is insinuated, that, as great property has been 
embarked in these prohibited shops, under something like the con- 
nivance of magistrates, such property must be treated with caution !!! 
We were really astonished at such an intimation from so respectable 
a body of gentlemen, who must know the law!—fFor, we shall 
contend, and challenge contradiction,. that the magistrates have 
nothing to do with any considerations of the kind. All they have 
to consider, on an application to them for a license, is whether a 
house in the situation applied for, be necessary for the accommodation 
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of the public, and whether the applicant be a proper person to keep 
it. \ ‘Whether it belongs to a brewer, a distiller, ora magistrate, forms 
no mattef. for their investigation ; and cannot, consistently with 
their duty, have the smallest influence on their decision. Are we 
to be told, that, because magistrates have not done their duty, in 
granting licences, improperly, and illegally ;—instead of making 
all possible amends to the public for their past negligence, ‘they 
ought to persist in such conduct? Was it ever heard, on the indict- 
ment of a disorderly house, that the vast expence of erecting it, 
and its long continuance with impunity, were urged in bar of the 
prosecution, or toavert the punishment? Yet the cases are per- 
fectly analogous. The fact is, that the Law is. the sole guide of the 
magistracy,—the polar star by which their official course must be 
steered ; and that where it speaks positively and plainly, its voice 
must not only be heard but obeyed. Obedience to its mandate is not 
discretionary but compulsory. 

We shall take an early occasion to revert to this subject, which 
is one of vast importance to the community at large ;—since the 
excessive use of ardent spirits, not only destroys health, but engenders 
habits of idleness, dishonesty, vice, and crime. It thus strikes at 
the very root, as it were, of national morals, and of national strength. 


ee te 


The Necessity of Association to give effect to the Laws against Vice, 
Profaneness, and Immoralily. 
Tue jurisprudence of all civilized countries has recognized the prin- 
ciple, that laws for the protection of the public morals, by the punish- 
ment of open impiety and vice, are necessary auxiliaries to those, 
which have for their object the prevention of crimes thatemore imme- 
diately invade the public peace and security. . 
The necessity of acting upon this principle must be obvious ‘fo 
every person who considers, how easy and natural the ‘transitiom is 
from irreligious and vicious habits to the commission of ¢rimes. The 
mind which is free from the restraints of religion, which is impressed 
with no awe of the Great Searcher of hearts,—which is ander no 
dread of a future retribution, —is little likely to be deterred by human 
laws from acts of fraud, injustice, and violence; whilst an habitual 
course of vicious indulgence weakens the moral principle, —effaces 
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that sense of shame without which the fear of punishment foses much 
of its influence—and, by promoting idleness and extravagance, impels 
the lower classes to resort to unlawful means for the supply of their 
wants, and the gratification of their vicious propensities. 

The above principle has been fully recognized in this country, 
where impiety and vice, whenever, by their public nature and per- 
nicious example, they render those on whom they are chargeable 
amenable to municipal law, are considered as offences, subjecting 
their perpetrators to disgrace and punishment. It must, however, 
be acknowledged, that the effect of this part of our penal code is far 
from corresponding with the care which the framers of our laws seem to 
have bestowed upon it. Judging, indeed, from the prohibitions con- 
tained in our Statute Book, any one would conclude that acts of 
profaneness and immorality must be very rarein this country, or at 
least that they must be studiously concealed from public notice; but 
judging from actual observation, no one would suppose that such 
acts are really prohibited by law. Certain it is that practices, in 
direct violation of the laws which are made for the protection of 
religion and immorality; that profanation of the Lord’s Day—profane 
cursing and swearing—tippling and drunkenness—lewdness, prostitu- 
tion, and gaming—seem, by their frequency and flagrancy, to be 
ingrafted into the very manners of society ; while nothing is more rare 
than an infliction of the penalties to which those practices are liable. 
How notoriously is the Sabbath broken, as often as it recurs! how 
often is the drankard scen reeling about the streets! in how many 
instances are public-houses converted into nurseries of idleness, vice, 
and crime! how frequently do the most horrid oaths assai! our ears ! 
what swarms of prostitutes infest our streets !* what numbers of 





* Notwithstanding our lofty pretensions to the character of a 
religious and moral people, there is no capital in Europe where pros- 
titution is suffered to display itself in so shameless a manner as in 
London: Paris, though a sink of profligacy, is infinitely more decent 
in the above respect. ‘There too the theatres are free from those dis- 
graceful scenes which render those of London unfit to be entered by 4 
modest woman. It must not, however, be forgotten that, notwith- 
standing these exterior and partial appearances, such is the profligacy 
of Parisian manners as to afford just cause for apprebensiop, that in 
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brothels are kept in our towns, not only as the haunts of profligacy, 
but also for the seduction of innocence! but how seldom are the 
above offences followed by the punishment which the law denounces 
against them ! 

This discrepancy between our laws and our morals is chiefly ime 
putable to two causes, which it behoves every one, who has any 
regard for the best interests of society, to do all in his power to remove. 
The first of those causes is the inefficiency of the laws themselves: 
It is obvious that to render penal laws, of any description, effectual to 
the attainment of their object, they must occasionally undergo such 
revision and amendment, as may enable them to keep pace with the 
manners of the times, and with the various changes which are perpe- 
tually occurring in the circumstances of social life ; and this, it must 
be confessed, is done with regard to those which are made for the 
immediate protection of persons or of property. But on those which 
have for their object the suppression of vice and impiety, though 
essential (as has been shewn) tothe efficacy of the former, the same 
attention is not bestowed. The care of the public morals, though one 
of the most important objects that can engage the attention of the 
legislature, is of all those objects the most neglected. Whilst our 
criminal code is sure to engage the attention of Parliament, whenever 
the laws are inadequate to restrain those offences which are ordinarily 
denominated crimes, vice and impiety seem to triimph over the fees 
bleness of the legal restraints to which they are subj ted; nay, such is 
the levity of the age, that any attempt for that purpose is almost sare 
to be treated with ridicule. Hence it is that, in consequence ot ihe 
- prodigious diminution which bas taken place in the yalue ot money, 
the pecuniary penalties in which such restraints chiefly consist, are 
become in most instances inadequate, and in some almost ridiculous. 
If our ancestors judged rightly in calculating the amount of the pe- 
nalties, which they deemed necessary to afford a check to particular 
offences, surely a like proportion between.the crime and panishment 
should still be preserved, and tive occasional interference of the Legis- 
lature for that purpose, if it went no farther,» would have a most sala- 





the state of intimate communication, which nohappily subsists between 
the two countries, our natural enemy may, by his vices, prepare us 
for that ruin which he has vainly sought to bring upon us by his arms, 
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tary effect on the public sentiments, by proving that they consider the 
religion and the morals of the country as matters of high moment. 

In some instances, our laws are inefficient, not merely for want of 
adequate peyalties, but because they do not contain provisions capable 
of reaching, with sufficient facility and effect, the offences which they 
are intended to suppress. ‘Thus, in the case of keeping a brothel, the 
Jaws are so difficult of execution, that this offence, which, by corrupt- 
ing the manners of youth, and inducing, in early life, habits which are 
destructive of all taste for domestic happiness, may be considered as 
one of the great caases of the profligacy of the age, seems nevertheless, 
to defy all attempts, not merely to suppress it, but to keep it within 
any bounds of public decorum. 

It would not, however, suffice to make the laws, in themselves, 
efficacious, that is, adequate, as far as their provisions can render them 
80, to the purpose for which they are enacted ; it is also necessary that 
they have a strict and vigilant, by which however is not meant a harsh 
and rigorous, emecution. It is observed by the celebrated commenta- 
tor on our laws, ‘‘ that crimes are more effectually prevented by the 
certainty than by the severity of punishment.” But such is the 
feebleness of the first of these preventative checks in this coun- 
try, with regard to euch crimes as are a transgression of the laws 
against impiety and vice, that the violation of those laws, instead 
of being restrained by the certainty of punishment, seems rather 
to be encouraged by the certainty of impunity. This, as has been 

feady shewn, is an evil of the greatest magnitude ; and it is one of 
_—,. an aspect, that it threatens the entire corruption of our 
morals, 

For, inadequate as the laws for the protection of Religion and Mo- 
rals undoubtedly are, the principal cause of their being attended with 
so little effect, is the defectiveness of their execution. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that this statement is intended to cast any cen- 
sure on the magistracy of this country, to which the execution of 
those laws is, in an especial manner, entrusted. The persons who 
now fill that important station do, in general, surpass their predeces- 
sors at any former period in respectability of character, and in qualifi- 
cations for their important office : but, in consequence of the growing 
nefficiency of the !aws which it is their immediate province to execute, 
ef the corrupting influence of wealth and luxury, and of the consequent 
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prevalence of vicious habits,—pay, partly in consequence of the 
supineness of their predecessors,—their duty in the above respect is 
become so arduous, that its adeguate performance is a tlting rather 
to be desired, than generally expected. The difficulties, however, 
which attend it, instead of being suffered to produce despondency or 
inertness, should stimulate to extraordinary exertion. Most solemn is the 
engagement, most solemn is the responsibility of every one, who under- 
takes the magisterial office ; and, though in times like the present, it is 
next to impossible to render that office so beneficial as in its nature it is 
calculated, and in its institution it is designed to be---yet a magistrate 
who unites discretion with vigilance, energy, ‘and firmuess---qualities 
which are always essential to the due discharge of his duties---and 
who, by his example, gives consistency and effect to bis official exe 
ertions, may, even in these degenerate days, do much towards 
stemming the torrent of licentiousness and profligacy. 

But, in order to administer the laws with effect, the mapistrate 
stands in need of much more assistance than is at present afforded him, 
in the execution of his office. His ordinary course of proceeding is 
by information ; for though he may convict, in some cases, upon his 
own view, yet the instances in which he can be expected to exercise 
that right, especially as his presence must operate as a restraint on 
those who are disposed to vioiate the law, must be comparatively so 
few, as searcely to deserve notice: and with regard to offences 
against religion and morality, bis chief, nay, it may uimost be said, 
his sole dependence is on peace-ofticers, who, coisjidering the 
manner in which they are chosen into office, and the description: of 
persons in whom that important function is usually vested, are not 
likely to take a very active part in bringing such offences to the notice 
of the magistrate. Indeed, they have, in general, a very imperfect 
notion of this part of their duty, and seem almost to think, that the 
functions of their office consist solely in executing warrants, and in 
preventing or suppressing gross and outrageous breaches of the peace. 
Therefore, although they are in the constant habit of witnessing 
flagrant violations of the laws against vice and profaneness, they are 
rarely known to lay informations against the offenders, and it is 
scarcely possible to prevail on them to perform that duty. Nay, 
there is too much reason to fear that many of them are accustomed, 


in some way or other, themselves to violate those laws. 
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It is true, every individual has an undoubted right to inform 
against any person who infringes the criminal law. A crime is an 
injary tothe whole community, every member of which is, there- 
fore, entitled, by prosecution, to call for the punishment of the 
offender. To encourage the exercise of this right, the Legislature 
has, in maby cases, offered rewards to those who assertit. There 
exists, however, a prejudice, extremely unfavourable to justice, and 
studiously promoted by guilt, against those who are induced by such 
offers to assume the character of informers. To favour, in any. de- 
gree, such a prejudice, is both impolitic and’ unjust ; for no one, 
though actuated by interested motives, ought to be subjected to 
censure, or odium, for listening to the invitation of the law,--- 
especially when, by so doing, he renders a service to the commu- 
nity. But, for individusls, without any view to private emolument, 
and solely for the sake of the general benefit, to assume the cha- 
racter of informers, is surely, in a very high degree, praise-worthy. 
Considering, indeed, how deeply the community is interested in a 
strict execution of the laws which are made for the protection of its 
religion and morals, and how closely the interests of every individual 
are interwoven with those of the public at large, it might be expected 
that persons would never be wanting to undertake the laudable task 
of informing against the violators of those laws. Experience, how- 
ever, proves the futility of such expectations ; and a little reflection 
will suffice to shew, that, especially in the present corrupt state of 
society, something more than the interest which each individual 
has in the general welfare, is necessary to induce even the best dis- 
posed persons to assume the troublesome, and, perhaps, expensive, 
though, in such a case, truly honourable, character of informers ; 
or to incur what is still more repulsive than any consideration of 
trouble or expence, the odium to which those, who prosecute often- 
ces against religion and morality, are unhappily exposed. For, incredible 
as it may seem, whoever renders this important service to his country, 
and one more important in its nature, ean scarcely be rendered it, either 
in the senate, the cabivet, or the field, is almost sure, however pure and 
disinterested his motives, to be rewarded with censure or derision. 
He must expect, not only to be considered as officious and austere, 
but also to be branded with the epithets of puritan and fanatic. Few 
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persons have nerve enough to subject their conduct to such construe. 
tions, especially for the sake of bringing to justice offenders, from 
whom they have not received a greater injury than every other mem- 
ber of the community. Nay, few are likely, for such a purpose, to 
encounter even that dread of singularity which is so prevalent in the 
human breast. Crimes of an outrageous nature, which, besides en- 
dangering the general security, involve a direct attack upon the persons 
or property of particular individuals, can scarcely fail to be followed by 
prosecution, because some persons have a distinct interest in bringing 
the criminals to justice ; and whoever exerts himself for that purpose is 
sure to meet with general approbation. But by swearing, Sabbath- 
breaking, and drunkenness, no one is particularly or distinctly attacked 
or injured ; and, therefore, though all have a common interest in pre- 
venting such offences from being committed with impunity, no one 
is disposed, for such an object, to take any trouble, and still less to 
expose himself to obloquy or ridicule. Besides, these practices are $0 
common, that, fatally injuricus as they are in the aggregate to society, 
the mischief produced in each particular instance is scarcely per 
ceptible ; hence, instead of exciting that horror, which, as flagrant 
breaches of the Jaws both of God and man, andas fraught with the 
utmost mischief to the interests which those laws are intended to 
protect, they ought invariably to produce, they are generally viewed 
with indifference, approaching to apathy. 

For these reasons it is but too plain, that private individuals are even 
less to be depended upon than peace officers, to give information to 
magistrates of offences which attack the vital interests of a commu. 
nitye--its religion and its morals. How then are those offences to be 
suppressed? how are those interests to be protecteci? Is there no re- 
source to preserve the laws against impiety and vice from becoming 
altogether a dead letter ?. Happily the case is not so desperate. Happily 
the difficulties and discouragements which preclude all hope of ade- 
quate individual exertions to enforce those laws, do not attend the united 
efforts of individuals, when formed into societies for that purpose. 
Such societies by the weight and respectability which they necessarily 
carry with them, afford their members a protection, which no uncon- 
nected individuals can enjoy, against prejudice, censure, and derision. 
Improper motives can scarcely be attributed to them, except by those, 
who are, not only unwilling that any restraint should be insposed 
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upon vice, but also bold enough to appear as its advocates, in the face 
of the world. They also possess advantages ‘for the detection and 
prosecution of offenders which can belong only to associated efforts, 
The mutual communication between their members affords them op- 
portunities for very extensive information, and enables them to pursue 
their common object in a regular and systematic manner, and with all 
the aids that can be derived from deliberate consultation---of which 
discretion is to be considered as among the most important. They 
also appear with much greater effect than any individual can do before 
a magistrate or a judge, who can scarcely fail to be gratefully sensible 
of the assistance they afford him in maintaining the authority of the 
laws, by preventing them from being violated with impunity. Besides 
all this, the very existence of such societies operates as a powerful 
check to the progress of vice, by obliging it to take refuge in conceal- 
ment, and thereby preserving the inexperienced and unwary from 
many snares, which would otherwise be openly spread for them; by 
deterring the dissolute from displaying that contempt of deceney, 
which tends gradually to efface all respect for virtue from the human 
mind ; and by affording many opportunities of exercising with effect 
that persuasive influence, which delights to supercede the necessity of 
punishment, by the more lenient methods of prevention. ; 
That private persons are entitled to form themselves into societies, 
for the purpose of enforcing the laws, is a trath which needs no illus- 
tration. The right which undoubtedly belongs to individuals-to in- 
form against and prosecute offenders, would be often, and in case of 
offences against religion and morality, altogether nugatory, if it could 
not be exercised collectively ; and, in that case, the subject would be 
deprived of his most valuable birth-right, the protection of law. 
Indeed, societies for the detection and proseeution of criminals, of 
various descriptions, have long existed in this country, and their 
legality has been invariably recognised in courts of justice. Such 
societies are analogous in principle to the great society to which 
we all belong; which is an association, though not a se/f-/ormed 
one, for general security, by the aid of law. But when societies 
of this description have for their object to enforce the existing 
Jaws against profaneness and immorality, it is not enough to say 
that they are legal and justifiable ; they are then Jaudable and be- 
neficial in the highest degree ; and their establishment is, perhaps, 
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the-most beneficial act in which individuals can concur. Without 
their aid, as has been already shewn, the laws which are made for 
the:protection of the public morals would have littlechance of exe- 
cution ; and as such laws are at all times necessary, it tollows, of 
course, that the societies which alone can ensure their etfect, should 
at all times exist. Hew parishes, at least in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, are at any time without their associations fur the detection 
and punishment of house-breakers and other kind of depredators ; 
although, in such cases,’ individual injury might be expected to 
furnish a sufficient motive for prosecution. Surely then an association 
should be formed, wherever its aid is wanting, to give cflect to the 
laws against vice and irreligion; offences which sap the very foun- 
dations of society, and which are sure to triumph over the laws, 
unless the latter be assisted by the associated efforis of the friends of 
religion and virtue. Indeed, the principle of associating for that 
purpose is necessary, to give vigour and effect to our whole system 
of legal polity. . Unsupported by that principle, the laws would, 
even in ordinary times, be unequal to a contest with vice, and con- 
sequently ineffectual to check the progress of crime, But when 
degeneracy is the character of the age, then it may truly be said 
that an extensive establishment of vigilant societies, jof the kind 
above described, affords the only effectual means of ypreventing an 
utter corruption of morals. In this point of view, such» sucieties 
are calculated to confer the most essential benefits upon socic\y, by 
guarding its morals, which are, beyond all comparison, its most value 
able interests. Their formation may, therefore, be justly considered as 
an act of the most exalted patriotism, : 

But.ifno consideration of a public nature called for the interference 
of such societies, motives of private benevolence should never fail 
to excite their activity. A strict execution of the laws against vice 
is the greatest possible benefit that can be conferred’ on the vicious 
themselves. What can be'so kind as thus to check their vicious ca- 
reer, when it is hurrying them down the fatal steep of perhaps total 
destruction? What can be so humane as to afford them time for that 
consideration, which is an indispensable preliminary to amendment? 
And what will be their obligations to those, to whom they may owe 
their preservation from infamy and ruin? their restoration to peace, 
happiness, and respectability ? 
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It is not, however, to the vicious only that the benevolent opera- 
tion of these societies extends. They have a tendency to preserve 
those who ate as yet virtuously inclined, from being drawn into the 
vortex of vice. By giving efficacy to the laws against immorality they 
cannot fail to lessen, in a great degree, the temptations to vicious in- 
dulgence ; a consideration of incalculable importance with regard to 
youth, who cannot be reasonably expected to derive any permanent 
advantage from religious and moral instruction, unless due care be 
taken to keep them out of the way of temptation, Ina word the so- 
cieties in question, whether they operate by reclaiming the vicious, 
or by preserving the virtuous from moral corruption, involve the 
highest and noblest exercise of charity. The institutions, which 
so much abound in this country for the relief of misery, furnish a 
subject, of just exnltation to every humane and patriotic breast. But, 
if to prevent misery be more beneficial than to afford it relief—and if 
the far greater portion of the misery existing in the world be brought 
on by vicious indulgence, atruth to which those abodes of misery, 
our prisons and our hospitals, bear awful testimony—then surely to 
check the progress of vice is a still more valuable effort of true cha- 
rity, than to administer to the wants and to relieve the bodily suffer- 
ings of our fellow creatures. 

The history of this country holds out a most encouraging invitation 
to the formation of such societies, by displaying a memorable ex- 
ample of the benefits which they are capable of producing. Ata 
time when the vices of a corrupt and dissolute court had produced 
their natural effect, general licentiousness and profligacy, the 
comparatively few who had escaped the prevailing infection, 
justly alarmed at the dangers inseparable from such a state, 
formed themselves into “ Societies for the reformation of manners,” 
by promoting the execution of the laws against profaneness and vice: 
The example, indeed, was set, as may be supposed, by a few indivi- 
duals; but, so obvious was the beneficial tendency of such institu- 
tions, that they gradually increased, until they were to be found in 
most of the corporate towns of England. To the honour of Queen 
Mary, (wife of William III.) she bestowed upon them her fostering 
patronage; and they were “publicly and solemnly approved by 4 
considerable number of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal,” and of 

the “ Judges,” both in England and Ireland. They were, moreover, 
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** recommended, occasionally, and in another manner, by most of 
the Bishops in their circular letters,”* : 

But, recommended chiefly by their happy effects, their salutary 
influence was not confined to this country, but extended itself to 
Scotland and Ireland ; nay, even to North America and the West 
Indies, as well as to many parts of the European Continent. In 
short, the excellence of tiie design, and the great advantages which 
attended its execution, seemed every where to inspire the virtuous 
part of mankind with new energy, aud to rouse them to animated and 





* See ‘‘ An Account of the Progress of the Reforiwation of Man- 
ners,” the 5th Edition of which was published in 1706. In this pub- 
lication is contained a specimen of an agreement for the fefming of a 
Society for the Reformation of Manners, in any city, town, or vil- 
lage, where they are but three or four persons that are willing to 
engage in such a Society.” The following are the introductory regu- 
lations suggested in this ‘ specimen.” 

“© We, whose names are hereunto subscribéd, out of a sense of 
the duty we owe to Almighty God, in pursuance of her Majesty's 
Proclamation tor the discouragement and prosecution of Debauchery 
and Profaneness, and -for the suppressing of them, do agree as fol- 
loweth :— 

« J, That we mect weekly at under the penalty of 

for each default, without a just cause, to consult how 
we may be most serviceable in promgting the execution of the laws 
against Profaneness and Delauchery. 

‘«* I], That we use all proper means to prevail with men of all ranks 
to concur with us in this design, especixily such as are under the obliga- 
tion of Oaths, to do so; and in order to their acting vigorously 
therein, that we endeavour to persuade them to form themselves into 
Societies, at least to have freguent meetings for this purpose. 

‘ III. That we encourage and assist officers in the discharge ot 
their duty, of discovering disorderly houses, of taking up of offenders, 
and carrying them before the magistrates; and, moreover, endeavour, 
to assist both magistrates and officers, by giving informations ourselves, 
as we have opportunity.” 

} In the city of Edinburgh, no fewer than thirteen of these Societies 


were established. 
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vigorous exertions in that opposition to vice, the success of which 
involves the we)l being of human society, as well as the happiness of 
the individuals of whom it is composed. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, why, if these societies proved so bene- 
ficial, were they, at length, discontinued. The true answer is, 
because they were so eminently beneficial. Their effects in stem- 
ming the torrent to which they were opposed were 80 manifest, and 
so considerable, that the alarm, which the roar of that torrent had 
produced, subsided; and the societies, which had been established 
only in consequence of such alarm, gradually disappeared. It is not, 
however, to be presumed that they were no longer necessary. Unless 
vice could be extirpated, such societies, as has been already observed, 
are always wanted to prevent it from gaining ap ascendancy. Unre- 
rmitting vigilance is necessary to keep down and contrvul this natural 
and implacable enemy of the human race. But, unhappily, in good 
undertakings, zea! is generally damped, while, in bad ones, it is 
inflamed, by success. Thus, with regard to the societies in question, 
when their necessity became less urgent, in consequence of the good 
which they bad done, they lost the zeal by which alone they could be 
kept together. Satisfied with having, for the time, averted the 
danger which they most dreaded, they discontinued the exertions 
which never ceased to be necessary, to prevent a recurrence of that 
danger. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to ascertain with precision, how far 
the dissolution of the societies, which at the commencement of the 
last century were attended with sach happy effects, has concurred 
with the corrupting influence of luxury, in producing that alarming 
state of degeneracy, which we have now to deplore. But if such 
societies had continued to exist, from that time to this, in an uninter- 
rupted train of succession ; and if, with a vigilant activity, equal only 
to that of a parochial association against thieves, they had continued 
to watch the illegal practices of the profane and the dissolute ; who 
will attempt to calculate the effects they would have had in counter- 
acting the iffluence of luxury, and in checking the progress of licen- 
tiousness? Who will venture to say, that public decency and a re- 
spect for the laws against profaneness and vice, instead of an open 
contempt for both, would not have been the character of the present 
age? Who will presume to count the individuals, who, by the bene- 
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ficial restraint which such societies must have imposed on them, would 
have been prevented from surrendering themselves to hopeless debau- 
chery, or the families which would have been preserved from wretch- 
edness and ruin ? 

It is not to be expected that the members of such societies will 
escape censure for their benevolent exertions. Their laudable endea- 
vours to repress vice and profaneness will, of course, excite the hos- 
tility of the vicious and profane, who will stigmatize their proceedings 
as puritanical, fanatical, and the like. To such imputations they 
have a ready and a most satisfactory reply. Their sole object is to 
enforce the laws for the protection of the public morals. Are those 
Jaws puritanical or fanatical ? Are they even unnecessarily severe ? 
The very reverse of this is the case. They are applicable only to 
gross outrages upon religion, morality, and decency; and, with 
reference to modern times and maanners, they are lamentably defec- 
tive. But, such as they are, they will, for reasons already stated, 
become a dead letter, unless societies be formed and kept alive to 
ensure their execution. Such societies are, therefore, necessary 
auxiliaries to the leg slator and the magistrate, for the protection of 
the religion and morals of the country. 

If the friends of humanity can want any futher excitement, thus 
to make the necessary exertions fur the preservation of the public 


morals, they have the solemn call of a revered and beloved Sovereign, ° 


whose religious and moral character has, in these degenerate times, 
been the bulwark of his throne, and of his people; and whose moni- 
tory voice resounds—with even more persuasive force—from the 
mournful seclusion to which an all-wise Providence has been pleased 
to allot the evening of his bright and beneficent day, This good and 
gracious King, in his Royal Proclamation, dated Ist of June, 1787, 
displays, in these emphatical words, his solicitude for a general co-ope- 
ration to give effect to the laws for preventing and punishing vice, 
profaneness, and immorality. ‘ And for-the more ef/vctual reforming 
all such persons who, by reason of their dissolute liwes and conversation, 
are a scandal to our kingdom, we do hereby strict/y charge and com- 
mand all our Judges, Mayors, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, and 
all other our Officers and Ministers, both Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
AND ALL OTHER OUR suBsEcTS, to be very vigilant and strict im 
the discovery and the effectual prosecution a d punishment of all 
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persons who shall be guilty of excessive drinking, blasphemy, profane 
cursing and swearing, lewdness, profanation of the Lord's Day, or 
other dissolute, immoral, or disorderly, practices, &&c. Fc.” 

In compliance with this call, about two years after the issuing of the 
above Royal Proclamation, a society was formed for the express 
purpose of giving effect to that most wise and salutary edict, under 
the appropriate denomination of the Proclamation Society. This 
association is described, in one of its reports, as ‘ exhibiting the 
pleasing spectacle of a considerable number of persons of the highest 
rank and authority, combined together, as guardians of the national 
religion and morals, and engaging to exert the force of law and the 
authority of personal influence, in punishing and discouraging vice, 
and in distinguishing, countenancing, and rewarding, virlue; residing 
in the capital, but diffusing, throughont the whole kingdom, a spirit 
ef decency, of moral and social order, and respect for the laws and 
religion of the country.” 

A society, so composed, is peculiarly calculated to answer the ends 
of its association. Local societies are necessary to detect and bring 
to the notice of the magisirate those ordinary violations of the law, 
which eonstitute the great mass of offences against religion and mo- 
tality. But a society, formed like that for carrying into effect his 
Majesty's Proclamation, is better calculated by the weight, respect- 
ability, and opulence of its members, to encounter those offenders, 
whose cases, being referable only to Courts of criminal justice, 
deserve, on account of their extraordinary malignity, the notice of 
the higher tribunals of that description. Nor should it escape obser- 
vation, that those members of such a society, who are also members 
of the Legislature, may, by this union of character, be enabled, in 
an especial manner, to promote the cause in which they are engaged. 
When acting in the seciety, they must have opportunities of forming 
acorrect judgment of the defects of the existing laws for the pro- 
. tection of the religion and morals of the country, and of the most 
suitable remedies for the correction of those defects ; whilst in their 
higher character, they will be prepared, with combined efforis, and 
with the advantage of observation and experience, to bring forward 
or support such measures as may be best calculated to render this 
part of our code more efficient for the attainment of its highly 


important object. 
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Topographical and Historical elucidation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Fine Arts. 


ee 


Ar a time when associations are formed throughout the kingdom, 
for the Jandable purpose of distributing the sacred volumes of scrip- 
tures into the hands of all classes of the community, the promoters, 
and well wishers of such establishments will learn with pleasure, 
that an artist of acknowledged merit, has just co:npleted a very fine 
painting of the site of the Ancient Jernusatem, and the surrounds 
ing country, as seen at this day from the Mounr oF Oxiyzs. 

This picture is painted from the original drawiogs‘of his son, who 
travelled into the east about four years ago. As in elucidation of the 
Jocal circumstances of scripture, every oue will perceive that this 
picture must tend more clearly to exemplify the relation of sacred 
writ, than the most sanguine mind, unaided by such a guide, could 
possibly conceive, or the most laborious commentary demonstrate, 
this picture will remain on view for a short time, previous to passing 
into the hands of the engravers, as it is intended to produce a series 
of plates from this bighly-instructive and invaluable production, 

We are informed, this picture is painted in oi], upon canvas, and 
is no less than one hundred and thirty feet in breadth, by eighteen 
feet in height, and has cccupied nearly three years in painting. 


ne , 


JEBB’S SERMONS. 
Sir, 

Tus appendix to Mr, Jebb’s Sermons, lately published by Cadell, 
which professes to be an account of the character of the church of 
England, appears to me to contain such doctrines with respect to the 
interpretation of scripture, and the authority of the fathers, and of 
tradition, as ought not to pass unquestioned ; and I shall therefore, as 
far as 1 am able, enter into an examination of them, if yon will 
allow me occasionally a page or two in your valuable Review. J 
shall endeavour to compress my observations into as short a form as 
possible, avoiding every discussion which is not immediately con- 
nected with my grand object of vindicating the sentiments of the 
reformed church of England, from what I conceive to be a mis- 
representation, 

The terms in which the author first characterises our national 
church are, ‘‘ that it inculcates a liberal, discriminative, yet undeviat- 
ing reverence for pious antiquity : a reverence alike sanctioned by 
reasoa, inspired by feeling, and recommended -by authority. This 
principle, (he tells us) is, im truth, our special characteristic: a 
principle, which has ever enabled our church to combine discursive- 
ness, with consistency; freedom of enquiry, with orthodoxy of 
belief; and vigorous good sense, with primitive and elevated piety.” 
p. 357. 

Aprenpix, Antisac. Rev. Vol. 49. a 
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I give the whole sentence, lest if I had quoted only the words 
upon which J mean to comment, it might be supposed that I sup- 
pressed a context which explained their meaning. 

And now, Sir, let me ask what is meant by a discriminating, yet 
undeviating reverence: a combination of discursiveness with con- 
sistency ? 

In giving the special characteristic of our church, we have a right 
surely to expect that the author should be clear and precise. The 
passage we are now considering appears not to me to be either the one 
or the other. It seems designed to impress upon the reader’s mind, 
unconditional submission to antiquity, while its expressions are so 
chosen as not to be chargeable with a categorical enunciation of that 
principle. They are indeed so chosen, that I cannot form them into 
any distinct and intelligible proposition, for if our reverence be wndeviat- 
ing how can it be discriminative? again, if discursiveness signifies 
desultoriness, what becomes of consistency ? If it signifies by 
regular deduction of argument,* what becomes of the author's 
meaning, who appears to consider discursiveness as in some degree 
opposed to consistency ? 

Undeviating reverence seems to import implicit acquiescence, and 
the general tenor of the author's language leads us to suspect that 
this more peremptory phrase would better express his sentiments; 
for if we explain the word reverence to mean merely respect; we 
certainly have no distinctive character of the church of England, for 
there is not any other christian or soi disant christian church, which 
will not profess to respect pious antiquity. 

We come next to the principle of faith adopted by the church of 
England, and find it stated, and truly stated, that all obligatory faith 
is derived from the scripture alone. This seems very plain, and very 
precise, yet we find it followed by a put, from which, it might have 
been expected, that the word atone would have savedus. ‘ But she 
systematically resorts to the concurrent sense of the church catholic, 
both for assistance in the interpretation of the sacred text, and for 
guidance in those matters of religion, which the text has left at 
large.” The word systematically is emphatic, and must mean that 
it is essentially a part of the doctrine of the church of England, to 
take the interpretation of scripture from the catholic church, and 
this is stated generally, so as to include those parts of scripture on 
which obligatory matter of faith is founded; for it undoubtedly is 
not the meaning of the author, that the church of England considers 
the opinion of the catholic church as merely a comment on scripture, 
which is to be resorted to for assistance in interpreting its meaning : 
this is done even by the Socinians. Assistance, in our author, must 
have a higher meaning, and the sense of the church catholic must be 
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* T take its meanings from Johnston, considering it as a substantive 
formed by an allowable license from discursive. 
+ P. 358. 
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undérstood as systematically, the interpretation submitted to by the 
ehurch of England, or else the sentence must be confessed to have 
no operative signification. Aud now I ask, where is this systematic 
submission to the sense of the catholic church, as the infallible 
interpreter of the scriptures, to be found in any authorised declaration 
ef the principles of the church of England ? 

8. N. 


(To Le continued) 
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NAVAL MORALS. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
12th December, 1818. 


Sir, 


To enumerate all the evil effects of our naval Jaws and customs, ot! 
the character of our seamen, would be to mention all the well-known 
eviis that accrue to man in any situation, from being subject to a 
system of slavery; which the naval discipline, combined with 
pressing and unlimited service, manifestly, and avowedly, is. Why 
then has the universal debasement of character, consequent upon 
slavery, not had its full effects upon our seamen? Or why are they 


not as pusillanimous as they are /icentious, as cowardly as they are 


immoral? The question is easily answered. Their courage, for its 
inestimable value, has received more praise than any other virtue, in 
any other portion of the community. It has alike been the object of 
the applause of the giddy multitude, and of the reflecting statesman. 
This system also has always been opposed by our national character, 
resulting from our national institutions, and by that courage, which 
has been said to be the heart, and essential nature of an Englishman ; 
or its effects would have been long since genera/ defeat, not victory ; 
dishonour, not applause, 

It is observable that every nation possesses different customs, cha- 
racters, and manners; and these are the effects of Jaws, institutions, 
and climates. Whether the difference arises from one, or all of 
these causes, it is generally traceable to circumstances independent of 
man himself. 

It, therefore, becornes a question of importance te the community, 
how much of the bad character imputed to our seamen, arises from 
going to sea; and how much is the fruit of the naval laws and cus 
toms ; particularly as this bad character is alleged as the reason for 
the continuance of the severities of discipline, which severities are 
manifestly the great hindrance to a voluntary service. ‘The opinion 
that the character of our seamen is bad, appears to be founded on 
the quantity of punishment people know to be inflicted in the navy, 
without enquiring whether such infliction is just; or without know- 
ing, or reflecting, that it all takes place at the will of an individual, 
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There is one cause for the greater immorality of seamen, whick 
wholly arises from going to sea, J think it may be expressed by 
saying it is the want of an opportunity of virtuously exercising the 
social affections of the heart. It has been justly observed, that ‘* the 
“ evening megl, the warm fire-side, and comfortable home, lose half 
‘« their pleasure, when we want an object of affection with whom to 
«* share them ;” and losing half their pleasure, half the stimulus to 
that industry is gove which comprises so any of the virtues of the 
lowest classes of the community ; from these classes our seamen are 
taken. Itis reasonable to suppose that a much more virtuous con- 
duct may be expected from the man, whose interests are bound with 
society, through the affections of parents or relations, wife or chil- 
dren, than froma man who wants them all. The men who have 
legislated for seamen have, unhappily, known them only in sea-ports, 
when they have for a moment broke lose from terror, and been 
seduced into vice by passions, which they are unfurnished with prin- 
ciples to restrain, : 

They have never witnessed them braving every change of climate, 
without a murmur ; they have never seen them when pestilence has 
converted our ships into hospitals; supporting themselves, and sick 
messmates, with mirth; they hare known nothing of the cheerful- 
ness with which they exert themselves, when the name of an enemy 
is mentioned; nor of the impatient ardour with which they await 
the moment of action.’ When naval men, who have known these 
things, have legislated for seamen, they have known little of human 
nature. They have seen sailors momentarily active under a severity 
of discipline ; they have balanced the severity which has been active, 
against the humanity which has been indolent ; and have ascribed to 
the former, every virtue under heaven. From such legislators, laws 
have proceeded, which instead of counteracting the probable destruc- 
tion of the social affections from going to sea; have obliterated, 
through the means of pressing, and unlimited service, every hope of 
ever enjoying them. After a man is pressed, he is not able, perhaps, 
even to see the legitimate objects of his affection for years ; and from 
unlimited service, and probably, continued length of war; he enter- 
tains no hopes of ever returning to his native spot ! Yet, certainly, 
to impart the blessings of plenty to a wife and family, to rescue a 
father or a mother from indigence, are amongst the most conspicuous 
and ennobling motives for the acquisition of wealth, and the practice 
of virtue. 

The unnatural restraints thus cruelly put upon the affection of these 
brave men, leads to that promiscuous sexual intercourse, which exists 
in our sea-ports ; which disgraces our country, and which must be a 
subject of bitter regret, to every man who reflects that more than 
half the virtues of the civilized world, arise from a restrained inter- 
course with the sex. Who knows the mental debasement arising to 
both parties from promiscuous gratification ? If any man doubts it is 
a vice most destructive, let him only witness the brutal scenes which 
take place on board our ships of war, on coming into port, with the 
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prospect of receiving pay, or prize money. Where drunken sailors 
and prostitutes are promiscuously mixed, swearing, fighting, and 
dancing ; where any man would be shocked, who was not totally 
destitute of religion and morality. ——<And all this mass of crime and 
demoralization, ina very great measure, is owing to the impious 
practice of pressings.and unlimited service ! ! 


lam, 
Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
HUMANITAS, 





ON THE PRESENT STATE OF POPERY. 





To the Protestant Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty in 
England, 

For some time past the Irish Protestants have been very much 
alarmed at a report, that a certain British Statesman intends to present 
to Parliament the next Session, a bill for granting to Roman Catholics, 
in the most unqualified manner, what is commonly, but improperly, 
called emancipation ; and that this isin consequence of a concordat | 
made with the Pope, to whom he sent a confidential agent for that 
purpose, Every person acquainted with the general Councils and 
Canon law of the Romish Church, cannot but know that it has been 
uniformly ordained by them, that all engagements, compacts, ot 
agreements entered into with heretics, or excommunicated persons, 
are null and void, even though confirmed by oath. I shall prove this ; 
isa fundamental doctrine of the Romish Church ; that it has been fre- i 
quently carried into practice ; and that the Sovereign Pontiff is bound i 
by oath to maintain and enforce it. It will be vain then to hope, that 
any promise made by him will afford any security for our Constitution 
against the destructive principles of his religion. | ij 

Gregory VII. the founder of Popery, -decreed thus, in the year H 
1073, “ that all those who were bound to excommunicated persons, | 
either by duty or by oath, were absolved from their fidelity and every i 








tie of obedience.” Decret.pars 2du quest. pars G. He dethroned it 
his liege Sovereign, the Emperor Henry IV. by absolving his subjects | i 
from their oaths of allegiance. The following blasphemous anathema | 
appeared in one of his circular letters: ‘‘ On the part of the Omnipo- ae 
tent God, I forbid Henry to govern the kingdoms of Italy and iW 
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Germany; J absolve all his subjects from very oath which they hewe 
taken or may take tohim, and I excommunicate every person who shali 
oley him asa King.”—-Greg. lil. 5. epist. 24. The nullity of al! 
engagements entered into with heretics was also ordained by the 27th 
chap. of the 3d Lateran Council, beld under Pope Alexander III. A. D. 
1179. Concil Binii. vol. vii. p. 608. A few years after, Pope Urban 
II, made a similar determination. Decret. pars 2da caus. xv. quest, 6. 
Gregory IX. decreed thus, in the 13th centary.—*“‘ Be it known to 
all who are under the dominion of heretics, that they are set free from 
every tie of fidelity and duty to them ; all oaths or solemn engage. 
ments, to the contrary, notwithstanding.—Jlidem. 

According to the decree of Pope Innocent II. confirmed by the 
General Council of Lyons, and received into the body of the Canon 
Law, ‘they are not to be called oaths, but perjuries, which are 
attempted against the interest of the Church,” ‘‘ non juramenta, sed 
potius perjuria dicenda sunt, que contra utilitatem ecclesiasticum atten- 
tuntur.”—Concil. Lugdu apud Binium, vol. xi. p. 645. 

By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Council, the Pope is not only 
empowered, but commanded and sworn, to dethrone Sovereign 
Princes, who have lapsed in heresy, or shall refuse to extirpate heretics 
within their territories, by absolving their subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance, and by transferring them to others, who shall enjoy such 
territories without contradiction, provided they extirpate the heretics 
therein. —Jdem, vol. ix. p. 148, 149. 

By the same it was decreed, that all those who under the badge of 
the crossshall set about the extirpation of hereties, shall enjoy a full 
remission of sins. By the same, and by the General Council of 
Constance (sess, 45. apud Bininm vol. vii. p. 1120), whoever appre- 
hends heretics (which all persons have liberty to do) has power to 
take from them all their goods, and free liberty to enjoy them. If 
any Bishop be negligent in purging his diocese of heretical pravity, he, 
by the Sd canon of the 4th Lateran Council, must be deprived of his 
episcopal dignity.—/dem, vol. xi. p. 152, and by the Council of 
Constance, sess. 45, idem, yol. vii. p. 1122, and by the Canon Law 
decretal, lib. v. tit. 7, cap. 13. Romish Bishops are also bound to do 
so by their oath of consecration. ‘ 

It isan established principle in the Romish Church, that its canens 
are Infallible. ** It would be blasphemy in any person to assert thet 
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the sentences, canons, and decrees of a General Council, were not 
dictated by the Holy Ghost.” Concil, Basil, apud Binium, vol. viii. 
p. 123, 131. 

“ The canons of the General Councils are dictated Ly the Spirit of 
God, and whoever violates them, speaks against them, or acquiesces 
with one that does, or intends to do so, is guilty of a@ sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” Decret.2 da pars caus. quest, 1, ‘ Whoever shall 
presume to contemn the opinions, mandates, interdicts, sanctions, or 
decrees, wholesomely promulgated by the Bishop of Rome, Jet him be 
accursed.” Nicolans Papa, in Synod- Univers. Rom, decret. 2 da 
pars. caus, 25, quest2. All modern Divines insist not only on the 
infallibility of General Councils, but of the judicial decrees and 
sanctions of the Pope, when solemnly delivered ex cathedra. The 
Rev, Chas, Plowden, a Popish Priest, who lives, and officiates at 
Bristol, insists on this in p. 30 and 31 of a book published by him in 
the year 1790, and entitled, ‘‘ Considerations on the modern opinion of 
the fallilility of the Pope.” The Rev. Doctor Milner dogmatically 
asserts the like in p. 97 of his Ecclesiastical Democracy, printed in 
1793, in London, 

The Rev. Dr. Troy declares the same in the most explicit and 
unequivocal terms, in p. 30 and 31 of his famous Pastoral Letter, 
published in 1793. Under the influence of such doctrines, the Popes 
and their votaries have never hesitated to break through the most 
solemn compacts or agreements with heretics, whenever they could 
serve their own interest, or that ef their church, by so doing. 

In the beginning of the 12th century, Pope Paschal claimed a 
right of granting investitures, which produced a furious contest be- 
tween him and the Emperor Henry V. in the course of which, the 
person of the former was seized by the latter, and his Holiness was 
obliged, by a formal treaty, to renounce his pretensions, ‘To add 
solemnity to this agreement, the Emperor and the Pope commus 
nicated on the same host, one half of which was given to the Prince, 
the other to the Sovereign Pontiff ; and the most tremendous im- 
precations were denounced against either who should violate the 
treaty. Butno sooner did Paschal recover his liberty, than he violated 
all his engagements, pronounced a sentence of excommunication 
against Henry, and raised a rebellion against him, in consequence of 
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which, he was obliged to submit to humiliating terms, and to 
renounce his right to investitures, which he never could recover. 
Father Paul, on Ecclesiastical Benefices, p. 112 ; William of Malms. 
p. 283. In 1281, Pope Martin V. declared all treaties, engagements, 
or confederacies, entered into by foreign Princes with Michael Palio- 
logus, Emperor of Constantinople, to be null and void, even though 
confirmed by an oath, because he was an heretic. 

A destructive war of thirty years, between the Protestant and Popish 
Princes of Germany, was terminated by the peace of Westphalia, in 
1648 ; to the observance of which, they mutually bound each other 
by a solemn oath ; but the Pope declared it was not binding on the 
Romish Princes, having been made to heretics. In all the bulls ful- 
minated against Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth of England, 
Henry III. and Henry IV. of France, it was declared, that their 
subjecis were absolved from their oaths of allegiance, and that all 
treaties, compacts, and agreements, entered into with them, were 
null and void, though confirmed by oath. 

In that excellent work, the Protestant Advocate, printed by J. J. 
Stockdale, Pall-Mall, the reader will find a great number of bulls of 
the sane tenor, issued by Popes against Sovereign Princes, for above 
500 years.— Vol. iii. p. 47. 93. 

The arrogance; the fickleness, and time-serving policy of the 
present Pope, exceed any thing that ever happened in the darkest 
ages of Romish superstition. Claiming and exercising the deposing 
and dispensing powers which his predecessors, from the time of 
Gregory VII. had constantly practised, he placed the blood-stained 
Usurper (Buonaparte) on the throne of the Bourbons; and in the 
name of the immacalate Jesus, and invoking the Holy Spirit, con- 
secrated a sceptre, wrested from its legitimate successor, by a series 
of atrocities, flowing from the French Revolution, such as never 
before stained the annals of humafecrimes, or drew down the ven- 
geance of Heaven on the human race. And. he deprived of his 
crown, Louis XVIII. the legitimate successor of a Jong race of 
kings, who had been regarded for many ages as the eldest sons of the 
charch, the founders of all its temporal powers, and the liberal bene- 
factors to whom they owed all their princely possessions. Hear what 
Dr. O'Connor says of if, and he is a liberal and enlightened Roman 
Catholic Priest. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the oath of allegiance by which 
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Roman Catholics swear, that the Pope has no power over the tem- 
poralities of States, the Irish titular Bishops, assembled in Synod at 
Tallow, so lately as the 6th of July, 1809, extolled as just, holy, and 
legitimate, those bulls of Pope Pius VII. by which he absolved all 
Frenchmen from their oaths of allegiance to the Bourbons, expressly 
alienating not only the crown of France, but also the property of all 
French loyalists, secular and ecclesiastical, and driving from their 
Sees a hundred French Bishops, who were guilty of no other crime 
than that of a conscientious regard for their oaths, and their fidelity to 
their Prince ; and this, too, without stipulating for any compensation 
—without giving them a trial—though they demanded it—without 
granting them that which was not denied to the Irish, even by Crom- 
well—any species of capitulation.” The Doctor quotes Pope Pius 
VII.’s Bulls, “ Qui Christi Domini,” published at Rome, November 
29, 1801, and ‘* Ecclesia Christi” of August 15, 1801 ; against 
which the Bishops, thus hurled from their Sees for their fidelity, 
appealed, Their appeal was printed and published by Dulau, London, 
in 1804. Doctor O‘Connor gives some extracts from these extraor- 
dinary Bulls, which contain the following paragraphs; ‘‘ We desire 
that the present letters, and all the provisions contained in them, shall 
not. be disputed, on the ground that any persons whatsoever, either 
ecclesiastical or secular, have not consented to them, or have not been 
cited, or for any other reason whatsoever ; and as they emanated from 
our proper motives, and from the plenitude of our apostolic power, we 
desire that they may remain for ever valid and immutable7’ The 
Reader will find all this in Doctor O‘Connor’s Historical Address on 
the Calamities occasioned by Foreign Influence, signed Co/umdanus, 
Part ii. pages 5, 27, and 36. 

The Pope could not plead in excuse for this very extraordinary con- 
duct, that he was impelled by fear, or that he obeyed any domi- 
neering mandate of the Corsicag Tyrant ; the following incidents 
prove this, and that he acted with the coolest deliberation. On the 
209th of October, 1805, some time previous to his setting out 
for Paris, he convened a consistory of the Cardinals at Rome, and in- 
formed them, “ that he cheerfully and gratefully complied with the 
desire of his beloved son in Cunist (Napoleon) to be anointed with 
the holy unction by the hands of his Holiness, to be placed by the 
most solemn rites, performed by his Holiness, in the highest rank ; to 
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receive the Imperial Crown by a solemn inauguration from his Holi- 
ness, impressing the ceremony with a character of religion, and call- 
ing down the benediction of Heaven,” to cover the crimes of this 
upstart tyrant with the broad mantle of religion, to consecrate, as 
the zealous and pious supporter of the Holy See, the man who had 
made a merit with the people of Egypt, that he was the servant of 
their Prophet---who had marched :o Rome to overthrow the Pope, 
because he had invited the Christians to make war against the Ma- 
hometan religion. Louis XVIII. on the 6th of July, 1804, pro- 
tested against this usurpation, and the Pope’s sanction of it. His pro- 
test appearedin The Moniteur, and in the Newspapers of every coun- 
try in Europe. Should not this have made his Holiness pause, before 
he placed this blood-stained tyrant on the throne of St. Louis? On 
the contrary, he did every thing in his power to prove that this deed 
of shame was the result of cool deliberation ; and as if glorying in 
it, he did his utmost to proclaim it to the world in the most osten- 
tatious manner, On the 26th of June, 1805, some time after his 
return to Rome, be convened a consistory of the Cardinals, and in 
his allocution to them he said, ‘ that he, the successor of St. Peter 
and Vicar of Christ, went to France for the purpose of decorating 
his beloved Son in Christ, Napoleon, with the ensigns of imperial dig- 
nity ; that he assembled them to communicate to them the salutary 
consequences which, by the blessing of God, have resulted to him 
from that journey.” ‘‘ What joy, what pleasure, we experienced 
in our first interview with the Emperor, whose famé has sounded 
to the extremities of the world, and whom God has chosen to restore 
his true religion." The consecration and crowning of the Emperor, 
and of our dear daughter Josephine, his august consort, were cele- 
brated in the most solemn manner.” She was the concubine of 
Barras, the Director, who prevailed on Napoleon to marry her, in con- 
sideration of being promoted in the army. A consistory is regarded 
as the most august and dignified assembly which the Pope can convene 
or address. Instead of feeling any resentment at this, Louis XVIII. 
soon after his retarn to France, in the year 1814, published an Ordi- 
nance fora solemn Thanksgiving in all the churches of the Arch- 
diocese of Paris, for the happy return of Pope Pius VII. to his States ; 
and his Holiness ordered the same ceremony to be performed at Rome 
for the restoration of Louis. Clement XIV. in the year 1773, abo- 
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lished the order of the Jesuits by a Bull, in which he delineated their 
pernicious principles, their crimes, their inordinate ambition, their 
factious and intriguing spirit; by which it is well known, the 
safety of States had been often endangered, and the peace of. Europe 
disturbed; and the present Pope had re-established them by a Bull, 
in which he praises them for their wisdom, their virtue, and the 
purity of their religious principles. With an extraordinary degree of 
presumption, he has let loose on society those fiends, and has dared 
to establish them in the States of those Sovereign Princes, to whom 
he is indebted for his restoration, and who had formerly insisted una- 
nimously on their extinction for ever. He has also restored that 
sanguinary tribunal the Inquisition. The present Pope has declaimed 
against Protestant worship, ‘‘ as pregnant with fatal consequences, 
and unfriendly to human happiness.” He reproached the French go- 
vernment for its protection of heretics, sectaries, and schismatics. He 
regarded an indulgence to Protestants, as an alliance between ‘ Christ 
and Belial, light and darkness, truth and error, sincere piety and impi- 
ety.” He claims a right “ to interfere among aj] the nations of the earth, 
in secular concerns, and about oaths of allegiance. The reader will find 
all this in the official correspondence between his Holiness and the 
French Government, published in three volumes 12mo, by the book- 
sellers of the English Vicars Apostolic, Messrs. Keatinge and Brown, 
Duke-street, Grosvenor-square ; in which there are many more and 
irrefragable proofs of the inflexible bigotry, of the bitterness and 
systematic intole:ance of the Pope against all Protestants ; and this 
correspondence took place while he was in a state of degradation, 
and his own existence depended on the will of the Corsican tyrant, 
who was a warm advocate for religious toleration, which he esta- 
blished universally in his territories. When the present Pope has 
manifested such principles, and the Popish Clergy are bound by oath 
in unbeunded fidelity and obedience to him, and to infuse the sangui_ 
nary canons of their Church, into whatever flocks they shall have, 
can we beat a loss to account for the dreadful persecutions of Pro- 
testants which have taken place in Ireland the last 25 years, or the 
massacres of them which have been recently perpetrated at Nismes 
in France ? After these statements, I submit to the candid reader, 
whether any reliance can be placed on any treaty or compact to be en_ 
tered into with the Pope. VERAX. 
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ON THE CONDUCT OF THE AMERICANS. 
From the Quebec Gazette. 
To Thomas Jefferson, Esq. of Monticello, Ex-President of the United 
States of America. 
Sir, 

In your letter to a member of Congress recently published, respecting 
the sale of your library," I perceive by the extract thereof underneath, 
that you are angry with the British, for the destruction of the public 
buildings at Washington, and attempt with your accustomed candour 
to compare that transaction to the devastations committed by the 
barbarians in the middle ages. As you are not ignorant of the mode 
of carrying on the war, adopted by your friends, you must have known 
that this was a smull retaliation after redress had been refused for 
burnings and depredations, not only of public but private property, 
committed by them in Canada: but we are too well acquainted with 
your hatred to Great Britain to look for truth or candeur in any 
statesman of your's, where she isconcerned. It is not for your infor- 
mation, therefore, that | relate in this letter, those acts of the army of 
the United States in the Canadas, waich provoked the conflagration of 
the public buildings at Washington, because you are well acquainted 
with them already ; but to shew the world that to the United States, 
and not to Great Britain, must be charged all the miseries attending 
amode of warfare, originating with them, and unprecedented in 
modern times. 

A stranger to the history of the last three years, on reading this part 
of your letter, would naturally suppose that Great Britain in the pride 
of power had taken advantage of the weak and defenceless situation 
of the United States to wreak her vengeance upon them. But what 
would be his astonishment when told, that the nation said to be 
unarmed and unprepsred, bad provoked and first declared the war, 
and carried it on offensively for two years, with a ferocity unexampled, 
before the British had the means of making effectual resistance— 
War was declared against Great Britain by the United States of 
America in June 1812. Washington was taken in August 1814, 
Let us see in what spirit your countrymen carriedon the war during 
this interval. 

In July 1812.—General Holl invaded the British province of Upper 
Canada. and took possession of the Town of Sandwich. He threatened 
(by a proclamation) to exterminate the inhabitants, if they made any 
resistance ; he plundered those with whom he had been in habits of 





“« Monticello, 21st Sept. 1814. 
«¢* (1)—Dear Sir,—lI learn from the newspapers that the van- 
dalism of our enemy has triumphed at Washington over science as 
well as the arts, by the destruction of the public library, with the noble 
edifice in which it was disposed. Of this transaction, as that of 
Copenhagen, the world will éntertain but one sentiment. They will 
see a nation suddenly withdrawn from a great war, full armed and 
full handed, taking advintage of another, whom they ‘ad recently 
forced into it ; unarmed, and unprepared to indulge themselves in acts 
of barbarism which do not belong toa civilized age.” 
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intimacy for years before the war. Their plate and linen were foupd 
in his possession after his surrender to General Brock. He marked 
out the Loyal subjects of the King, as objects of peculiar resentment, 
and consigned their property to pillage and conflagration. In autumn 
1812, a number of houses and barns were burnt by the American 
forces near Fort Erie, Upper Canada. 

In April 1813, the public buildings at York, the capital of Upper 
Canada, were burnt by the troops of the United States, contrary to the 
articles of capitulation. They consisted of two elegant Halls, with 
convenient offices for the accommodation of the Legislature, and 
of the Courts of Justice. The library andall the papers and records 
belonging to these institutions were consumed, at the same time the 
Church was robbed, and the Town Library totally pillaged. Come 
modore Chauncey, who has generally behaved honourably, was so 
ashamed of this last transaction, that he endeavoured to collect the 
books belonging to the Public Library, and actually sent back two 
boxes filled with them, but hardly any were complete. Much private 
property was plundered, and several houses left in a state of ruin; 
cap you tell me, Sir, the reason why the public buildings and library 
at Washington, should be held more sacredthan those at York? A 
false and ridiculous story is told of a scalp having been found above 
the Speaker's Chair, intended as an oraament. 

In June 1813, Newark came into the possession of your army, 
(after the capture of Fort George) and its inhabitants were repeatedly 
promised protection to themselves and property, both by Gen, Dear- 
born and Gen. Boyd. In the midst of these professions, the most 
respectable of them, although non-combatants, were made prisoners, 
and sent into the United States. ‘The two churches were burnt to 
the ground ; detachments were‘sent, under the direction of British 
traitors, to pillage the Loyal inhabitants in the neighbourhood, and to 
carry them away captive. Many farm-houses were burnt during the 
summer, and at length, to fill up the measure of iniquity, the whole of 
the beautiful village of Newark, with so short a previous intimation as 
to amount to none, was consigned to the flames. The wretched 
inhabitants bad scarcely time to save themselves, much less any of 
their property. More than four hundred women and children were 
exposed, without shelter, on the night of the tenth of December, to the 
intense cold of a Canadian winter, and great numbers must kaye 
perished, had not the flight of your troops, after perpetrating this fero- 
cious act, enabled the inhabitants of the country to come in to their relief. 

. Your friend Mr. Maddison has attempted to justify this cruel deed, 
on the plea that it was necessary for the defence of Fort George. 
Nothing can be more false. The village was some distance from the 
' Fort; and instead*of thinking to defend it, Gen, M*‘Clure was 
actually retreating to his own shore, when he caused Newark to be 
burnt. This officer says that be acted in conformity with the orders 
of his government; the government finding their justification 
useless, disavowed his conduct ; M‘Clure appears to be the fit 
agent of such a government. He not only complies with his 
instructions, but refines vpon them by choosing a day of intense 
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frost, giving the inhabitants almost no warning rill the fire began, 
and commencing the conflagration in the night as above men- 
tioned. 

In Nov, 1813, the army of your friend Gen, Wilkinson committed 
great depredations in its progress through the eastern district of Upper 
Canada, and was proceeding to systematic pillage, when the com- 
mahder got frightened, and fled to his own shore, on finding the 
population in that district inveterately hostile. 

The history of the two first campaigns prove beyond dispute, that 
you had reduced fire and pillage to a regular system. It was hoped, 
that the severe retaliation taken for the burning of Newark, would 
have put a stop to a practice so repugnant to the manners and _ habits 
of a civilized age; but sofar was this from being the case, that the 
third campaign exhibits equal enormities. Gen. Brown laid waste the 
country between Chippawa and Fort Erie, burning mills and private 
houses, and rendering those not consumed by fire uninhabitable. The 
pleasant village of St. David, was burnt by his army when about to 
retreat. 

On the 15th May, a detachment of the American army, under 
Colonel] Campbell, landed at Long Point, district of London, Upper 
Canada, and on that and the following day, pillaged and laid waste as 
much of the adjacent country as they could reach.. They burnt the 
village of Dover, with the mills, and all the mills, stores, distil- 
Jeries, and dwelling houses in the vicinity, ¢arrying away such pro- 
perty as was portable, and killing the cattle. The property taken 
and destroyed on this occasion, was estimated at fifty thousand dollars, 

On the 16th of August, some American troops and Indians from 
Detroit, surprised the settlement of Port Talbot, where they com- 
mitted the most atrocious acts of violence, leaving upwards 
of 234 men, women, and children, in a state of nakedness and want. 

On the 20th of September, a second excursion was made by the 
garrison of Detroit, spreading fire and pillage through the settlements 
inthe Western district of Upper Canada. Twenty-seven families 
were reduced on this occasion to the greatest distress. Early in 
Nov. Gen, Mc Arthur, with a large body of mounted Kentuckians 
and Indians, made a rapid march through the Western and part of 
the London districts, burning all the mills, and destroying provisions, 
and living upon the inhabitants. If there was less private plunder 
than usual, it was because the invaders had no means of carrying 
it away. 

On our part, Sir, the war has been carried on in the most forbearing 
manner, During the two first campaigns, we abstained from any 
acts of retaliation, notwithstanding the great enormities which we 
have mentioned. It was not till the horrible destruction of Newark, 
attended with so many acts of atrocity, that we burnt the villages of 
Lewishton, Buftaloe, and Black Rock. At this our Commander 
paused. He pledged himself to proceed no farther, on the condition 
of your returning to the rules of legitimate warfare. Finding you 
pursuing the same system this last campaign, instead of destroying the 
towns and villages within bis reach, to which he had conditionally 
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extended his protection, he applied to Admiral Cochrane to make 
retaliation upon the coast. The Admiral: informed Mr. Monroe of 
the nature of this application, and his determination to comply, unless 
compensation was made for the private property wantonly destroyed 
in Upper Canada. No answer was returned for several weeks, 
during which time Washington was taken. At length, a letter, pur- 
porting to be an answer, arrived, in which the Secretary dwells, with 
much Jamentation, on the destruction of the public buildings at Wash- 
ington ; which, notwithstanding the destruction of the same kind of 
buildings at the capital of Upper Canada, he affects to consider 
without a parallel in modern times. So little regard has he for trath, 
that at the very moment of his speaking of the honor and generosity 
practised by his government in conducting the war, General Me 
Arthur was directed by the President to proceed upon his burning 
excursion. 

Perhaps you will bring forward the report of the Committee appoint- 
ed by Congress to inquire into British cruelties, and to class them 
under the heads furnished by Mr. Madison, as an offset for the facts 
that have been mentioned. The committee must have found the 
subject extremely barren, as only, one report has seen the Jight: 
but since the articles of accusation are before the public, and have 
been quoted by the enemies of England, as capable of ample proof, 
let us give them a brief examination. 

Ist. I}] treatment of American prisoners. 

2, Detention of American prisoners as British subjects, under 
pretext of their being born on British territory, or of naturalization. 

3d. Detention of sailors as prisoners, because they were in Evgland 
when war was declared. 

4th. Forced service of American sailors, pressed on board English 
men of war, 

5th. Violence of flags of truce. 

Gth. Ransem of American prisoners taken by the savages in the 
service of England, 

7th. Pillage and destruction of private property in the bay of 
Chesapeake, and the neighbouring country. 

Sth. Massacre of American prisoners surrendered to the officers of 
Great Britain, by the savages engaged in its service. Abandoning to 
the savages the corpses of American prisoners killed by the English, 
into whose hands they bad been surrendered: pillage and murder of 
American citizens, who had repaired to the English, under the assur- 
ance of their protection; the burning of their houses. 

Oth. Cruelties exercised at Hampton in Virginia. 

10th. J// treatment of American prisoners. 

General Brock sent all the militia taken at Detroit home on theic 
parole, accompanied by a guard to protect them from the Indians, 
detaining only the regulars, whom he sent to Quebec, where they 
met with the most liberal treatment, as the honest among them have 
frequently confessed. Genera! Sheaffe acted in the same manner after 


the battle of Queenston, keeping the regulars and dismissing the. 
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militia on their parole. Nor was the liberal course departed from, 
till the gross misconduct of the American government, in liberating, 
without exchange, those so sent home, and carrying away non-com- 
batants, and seizing the whole inhabitants of the districts, which they 
invaded, rendered it absolutely necessary. 

When they were not able to take all the unarmed inbabitants away, 
they made those they left sign a parole, a conduct never known in the 
annals of war, the conditions of which not only precluded them from 
afterwards bearing arms, but from giving in any manner their services 
to government, ‘Lhe farmers were dragged out of their houses and 
carried into the States. Clergymmen were forced to give them parole, 
in fine it appeared to make no difference, whether a man was in arms 
or not, he was sure to expericnce the same treatment. 

Many people, when prisoners, have been treated in the most in- 
famous manner. Officers, though sick and wounded, have been forced 
to march on foot through the country, while American officers, taken 
by us, were conveyed in boats or carriages to the place of destina- 
tion. 

Our captured troops have been marched as spectacles through the 
towns, although you affect to complain of Hull's and other prisoners 
being marched publicly into Montreal. The officers of the 4ist 
regt. were confined in the Penitentiary at Kentucky, among felons of 
the most infamous description, They were treated with harshness ; 
often with cruelty, and persons who wished to be kind to them, were 
insulted by the populace. 

iven the stipulations, respecting prisoners, agreed to by the Ame- 
rican Government, have been most shamefully broken, Sir George 
Prevost and Mr. Madison agreed that all prisoners taken before the 
15th day of April 1814, should be exchanged on or before the 15th 
day of May last, tobe conveyed into their respective countries by the 
nearest routes.—On that day the Governor in Chief, faithful to his 
engagements, sent home every American prisoner: but the Govern- 
ment of the United States seemed for a long time to have totally for- 
gotten the stipulation, 

A few prisoners were sent back in June, but many of the officers 
and all the soldiers of the dist regt. were detained till towards the 
end of October. To the soldiers of this Regiment (as indeed toall 
others) every temptation had been presented to induce them to desert 
and enlist,in their service by money, land, &c. After it was found 
impossibleto persuade any number of them to do so, the American 
government encamped them for nearly two months in a pestilential 
marsh near Sandusky, without any covering.--*There having neither 
shelter nor the necessary quantity of provisions, they all got sick, 
many died, and in October, the remainder were sent to Long Point, 
sick, naked, and miserable. From this place they could not be con- 
veyed, till clothes had been sent to cover their nakedness; great 
numbers sunk under their calamities, and the utmost care and atten- 
tion were required \o save any of them alive. Such an accumulation 
ef cruelty was never exhibited before. 
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The government of the United States assumed the prerogative of 
telieving officers from parole without exchanging them, and even 
Commodore Rodgers took twelve seamen out of a cartel, as it was 
proceeding to Boston Bay, and was justified for this outrage by his 
government. 


Second. Detention of dmerican Prisoners as British Subjects. 


It is notorious, that a great many of the American army have 
been British subjects, since the commencement of the war ; and had 
we determined to punish these traitors with death, if found invading 
our territories, and after giving them warning, acted up to such a 
determination, it would have been strictly right, and in such case 
very few would have entered Canada. While these persons act 
merely as Militia delending their adopted count:y against invasion, 
some lenity might be shewn them; but when they march into 
British provinces for the sake of conquest, they ought to be con- 
sidered traitors to their king and country, and treated accordingly. 


Third, Detention of Sailors as Prisoners, because they were in England 
when war was declared, 


This accusation is ridiculous, as sailors are always considered in 
the first class of combatants, but it comes with an ill grace from 
those who have detained peaceable British subjects engaged in civil 
life, and banished fifteen miles from the coast, those of them who 
happened to be in America at the declaration of war, and treated 
them almost, in every respect, like prisoners of war, according to 
Buonaparte’s example. 


Fourth, Forced Service of American Sailors pressed on board of English 
Men of Var, 


This accusation has been often made, bet never coupled with the 
offer of Mr. Foster, to discharge every American so detained, om 
being furnished with the list. ‘Lhe list was never furnished. 

Fifth. Violence of Flags of Truce. 

This accusation of Mr. Madison, contains about as much troth as 
those that have been already examined. We shall cive two examples 
of the treatment experienced by the bearers of flags of truce from 
the British army. 

Major Fulton, Aid-de-Camp to General Sir Ge orge. Pravost, was 
stopped by Major Forsyth, of the United States army, at the outposts, 
who insulted him most grossly, endeavoured to seize his d lispatches, 

and threatened to put him to death. So much ashamed were Forsyth's 
superiors at this outrage, that he was sent, for a short time, to the 
ear. 

General Proctor sent Lieutenant Le Breton to Genera! Harrison, 
after the battie of Moravian Town, to ascertain our loss of officers 
and men; but, instead of sending him back, General Harrison 
detained him many weeks, took him round the Lake ; and after all, 
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did not furnish him with the required information which had been 
otherwise procured in the mgan time. 


Sixth. Ransom of American Prisoners taken by the Savages in the 
service of England. 


Some nation of the Natives were at wart with the Americans, 
long before hostilities commenced against England, many others not. 
When attempts were made to conquer the Canadas, the Indians 
beyond our territories, part by choice, and part by solicitation, came 
and joined us as Allies, while those within the provinces, had as 
great an interest in defending them, as the other proprietors of the 
soil. To mitigate as much as possible the horrors of war, it was 
expressly and repeatedly told the Indians, that scalping the dead, and 
killing prisoners, or unresisting enemies, were practices extremely 
repugnant to our feelings, and no presents would be given them, 
but for prisoners. This, therefore, instead of becoming an article 
of accusation, ought to have excited their gratitude, for the presence 
and authority of a British force, uniformly tended to secure the lives 
of all who were defenceless, and all who surrendered, It almost, 
without exception, saved the lives of our enemies, yet the American 
government brand us as worse than savages, for fighting by the sides 
of Indians, and, at first, threatened our extermination if we did so, 
although they employed all the Indians they could. Many individuals 
have acknowledged their obligation to us for having been saved by the 
benevolent and humane exertions of our officers and troops, but no 
officer of rank ever had .the justice to make a public acknowledg- 
ment. The eighth accusation is much the same as this, and must 
bave been separated in order to multiply the number of articles, It 
is notorious, that some British soldiers have been killed by the Indians, 
protecting their prisoners. This was the case at General Winchester’s 
defeat and at General Clay's. The grossest exaggerations have been 
published, General Winchester was declared, in all the American 
papers, to have been scalped, and mangled in the most horrid manner, 
when he was m1 good quarters at Quebec. Ina general order, dated 
Kingston, 26th July, 1813, among other things respecting Indians, 
it is said that the head money for the prisoners of war, brought in by 
the Indian warriors, is to be immediately paid by the Commissariat, 
upon the certificate of the General officer commanding the division, 
with which they are acting at the time. Let us now see how the 
poor Indians are treated by the Americans, after premising that they 
haye done their utmost to employ as many Indians as possible against 
us. It is a fact, that the first scalp taken this war, was by the 
Americans at the river Canard, between Sandwich and Amberst- 
burgh. At this place an Indian was killed by the advance of General 
Hull's army, and immediately scalped.* (2) 

At the skirmish of Brownston, several Indians fell, and were 
scalped by the American troops. 





* (2)---An Indian never scalps his enemy, until after he is dead, 
and does so to presefve a proof or token of his yictory. 
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The Kentuckians are commonly armed with a tomahawk and long 
scalping knife, and burn.Indians as a pastime. 

At the river Au Raisin, Captain Caldwell of the Indian department, 
saved an American officer from the Indians, and as he was leading 
him off, the ungrateful monster stabbed him in the neck, on which he 
was killed by Capt. Caldwell’s friends. 

The American troops, under Gen. Winchester, killed ati Indian in 
a skirmish, near the river Au Raisin, on the 18th Jan. 1813, and tore 
him literally into pieces, which so exasperated the Indians, that they 
refused burial to the Americans killed on the 22d. The Indian hero 
Tescumseth, after being killed, was literally flayed in part by the 
Americans, and his skin carried off as a trophy. 

Twenty Indian women and children of the Kickapoos nation, were 
inhumanly put to death by the Americans, a short time ago, near 
Prairie, on the Illinois river, after driving their busbands into a morass, 
where they perished with coldand hunger. Indian towns were burnt 
as an amusement, or common-place practice. All this, however, is 
nothing compared to the recent massacre of the Creeks. General 
Coffee, in his letter to General Jackson, dated 4th Nov. 1813, 
informs him that he surrounded the Indiam Town at Tukushatches in 
the night, with nine hundred men. That about an hour after sunrise, 
he was discovered by the enemy, who endeavoured, though taken by 
surprise, to make some resistance. In a few minutes the last warrior 
of them was killed. He mentions the number of warricrs seen 
dead to be 186, and supposes as many among the weeds, as would 
make them uptwo hundred. He confesses that some of the women 
and children were killed, owing to the warriors mixing with theit 
families. He mentions taking only 84 prisoners of women and 
children. Now it is evident that, in a village containing two 
hundred warriors, there must have been nearly as many women as 
men, perhaps more; and unquestionably the number of children, 
exceeded the men and women .together ; what then became of ali 
these ? Neither does General Coffee mention the old men. Such 
things speak for themselves. The poor Indians fought, it appears, 
with bows and arrows, and were able only to kill five Americans. 
Their situation was too remote for them to receive assistance trom 
the British. Their lands were wanted, and they must be extermi- 
nated. Since this period, the greater part of the nation has been 
massacred by General Jackson, wha destroyed them wantonly in 
cold blood. There was no resistance, if we except individaal ebul- 
lition of despair, when it was found that there was no mercy. Jackson 
mentions, exultingly, that the morning after he had destroyed a whole 
village, sixteen Indians were discovered, hid under the bank of the 
river, who were dragged out and murdered; upon these inhuman 
exploits, President Madison only remarks to Congress, that the Creeks 
had received a salutary chastisement, which would make a lasting 


impression upon their fears. | 
The cruelties exercised against these wretched nations are without 
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a parallel, except the coldness and apathy with which they are glossed 
over by the President. Such is the conduct of the humane govern- 
ment of the United States, which is incessantly employed, as they 
pretend, in civilizing the Indians ; but it is time to finish this horrid 
detail, we shall therefore conclude with a short extract of a letter 
from the Spanish Governor of East Florida, Begnigno Garzia, to 
Mr. Mitchell, Governor of the State of Georgia, to show that the 
policy of the Government of the United States, in regard to the 
Indians, ianow generally known, 

‘€ The Province of East Florida may be invaded ia time of pro- 
found peace, the planters ruined, and the population of the capital 
starved, and, according to your doctrine, all is fair ; they are a set 
of outlaws if they resist. The Indians are to be insulted, threatened, 
and driven from their lands ; if they resist, nothing less than exter- 
mination is to be their fate.” ' 

7th &F Oth.---Pillage and destruction of private properly in the 
Bay of Chesapeake, and the neighbouring country, and cruelties exer- 
cised in Hampton in Virginia. 

It required astonishing effrontery to make these articles of accu- 
sation, after the depredations and cruelties committed by the army of 
the United States in the Canadas. 

In the attack upon Crandy Island, some boats in the service of 
Great Britain ran aground. In this situation they made signals of 
surrender, but the Americans continued to fire upon them from the 
shore, Many jumped into the water and swam towards land, but 
they were shot, as they approached, without mercy. <A few days 
after Hampton was taken, and some depredations were committed by 
the Foreign troops, who had seen some of their comrades so cruelly 
massacred, but before any material damage was done, they were 
remanded on board. Several letters from Hampton, mentioned the 
behaviour of the British, while there, as highly meri:orious, and con- 
tradict the vile calumnies of the Democratic prints, which Mr. Ma- 
dison copies in his Message to Congress. 

This brief account of the conduct of your Government and army 
since the commencement of hostilities (which might have been greatly 
extended) will fill the world with astonishment at the forbearance of 
Great Britain, in suffering so many enormities, and such a determined 
departure from the laws of civilized warfare, to pass so long without 
signal punishment, 

Before finishing this letter, permit me, Sir, to remark that the de- 
struction of the public buildings at Washington, entitled the British 
to your gratitude and praise, by affording you a noble opportunity of 
proving your devotion to your country. In former times, when you 
spoke of the magnitude of your services, and the fervour of your 
patriotism, your political enemies were apt to mention your elevated 
situation, and the greatness of your salary. But by presenting your 
library a freewill offering to the nation at this moment of uncommon 
pressure, when the Treasury is empty, and every help to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is so very necessary to keep the government from 
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sinking, you would have astonished the world, with one solitary action 
in your political life, worthy of commendation. 

Now are your obligations to the British army unimportant, though 
you have not aspired ‘o generous praise. An opportunity has been 
given you of disposing of a library at your own price, which if sold 
volume by volume, would have fetched nothing -- You have no doubt 
seen that old libraries do not sell well, after the death of the proprietor, 
and with a lively attention to your own interest, you take advantage 
of the times. 

Iam, Sir, with due consideration, &c, 
JOHN STRACHAN, D.D. 
Treasurerer of the Loyal and Patriotic 
Society of Upper-Canada 

York, 30th Jan'y. 1815. 

POSTSCRIPT.—From Gen. M‘Arthur’s official account of his 
predatory excursion, | make the following extract to prove his extraor- 
dinary veracity : 

‘* We were thus enabled to arrive at the town of Oxford, one hun- 
‘dred and fifty miles distant from Detroit, before the inhabitants 
* knew that a force was approaching. They were promised protection 
* to their persons and property, upon the condition that they remained 
* peaceably at their respective homes: otherwise, they were assured, 
‘ that their property would be destroyed.” 

‘* However, notwithstanding this injunction, and the sacred obliga- 
* tion of a previous parole, two of the inhabitants escaped to Burford 
‘with the intelligence of our arrival. Their property, consisting of 
* two dwelling houses, two barns, and one shop, were instantly cone 
‘ sumed.” 

George Nicholl and Jacob Wood, are the persons here alluded to, 
both of whom applied to the Loyal and Patriotic society of Upper 
Canada for reliet.—The former had returned home before Gen, 
M‘Arthur's report to the Secretary at War appeared in the News- 
papers : but the latter was at York after that publication. “ Ata 
meeting of the Directors of the Loyal and Patriotic Society holden at 
York on the 21st of January 1815, appeared Jacob ‘Wood from the 
county of Oxford, and produced a certificate from Major Brown, 
stating that he accompanied George Nichol from Oxford to Burford 
to give information of the advance of the American army, and in 
consequence of which his House, Forniture, Barn, Hay, Grain, 
Joiner’s shop and tools were destroyed by the enemy.” 

«* Jacob Wood was interrogated by the: Society, whether he or 
George Nichol were patroled by Gen. M‘Arthur, previous to their 
giving the British warning of the approach of the American army, In 
answer, he stated, that he and George Nichol had left their homes on 
hearing of the approach of the enemy, and weie so far from giving 
their parole that they never were in the power of General M‘Arthar, 
or his army.” 

“* The Directors put this question to Jacob Wood, because Gen, 
M‘Arthur, in his official report, states it as his reason for burning the 
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houses, and destroying every thing belonging to these two men, tliat 
they had broken their parole. 

Gen. M‘Arihur had some reputation to lose, and ought to have 
known that sucha gross departure from truth was not the way to 
preserve it. The courage and zeal of Nichol and Wood, instead of 
punishment, deserved, and would have obtained the respect of a 
gallant and generous enemy. But on all occasions, the_ loyal inhabi- 
tants of this Province have been selected by your Generals as the 
object of their peculiar hatred. 

To pass rapidly, with a large body of cavalry, through a country 
thinly inhabited, and without the means of resistance, to feed upon 
the defenceless inhabitants : : to burn the mills none of which belonged 
to Government, and to destroy the provisions and the whole property 
of respectable men of principle: and then to run away, at the first 
symptom of serious opposition ; is no great exploit. Gen. M‘Arthur 
has been the Author of much distress to the defenceless inhabitants : 
many of whom have now One Hundred and Twenty Miles to go to 
mill, butina military point of view he hasdone nothing. It is forthe 
people of the United States to reflect seriously upon this mode of car- 
rying on the war ; and it is your interest, Sir, to advise a return to 
humanity, lest Moaticello should share the fate of hundreds of Farms 
in Upper Canada, lam, &c. 

Thos. Jefferson, Esq. J. 8. 


— SR ee « 


THE EARL OF MARCHMONT. 





We have noticed with much satisfaction, the progress Mr. Chalmers 
has made in his new Edition of the Biographical Dictionary, 
which in afew mouths will be completed. He has new-modelled 
several of the articles in the former Edition, and has added many 
new lives ;—amongst them, that of the Earl of Marchmont, which 
had been omitted by the previous Editors. ‘Lhis article possesses 
considerable interest, and exhibits correctly the character of this 
accomplished Scholar and Statesman. 

MARCHMONT (HucGa Hume, Camppert, Tuinp Ear or), 
a nobleman of great learning’ and accomplishments, was born in 
1708. He was the third in succession to, and the last, inberitor of 
thar title; there being no male descendants of his grandfather Sir 
Patrick Hume, the first Earl, and his lordship having survived his 
only son, Alexander Lord Polwarth, who had been created an 
English peer, died without issue of his marriage with the lady 
Isabella Grey, daughter to the Karl of Hardwicke, and heiress 
of the last duke of Kent; a peeress in her own right under a limita- 
tion by Charies II. of the barony of Lucas of Cradwell. 

Sir Patrick Hume, the first Earl, was raised to the peerage by 
king William II]. for having taken a very leading and active part to 
counteract the arbitrary proceedings of Charles IL; and afterwards 
the more dangerous measures of James II. which threatened the 
annihilation of the liberties of the country, as well as the complete 
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subversion of its religion; for which attempts he was long imprisoned 
in the former reign; and persecuted with a most ‘unrelenting spirit 
in the latter, for having joined in the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Earl of Argyle in 1685. King William's private regard ‘for Sir 
Patrick was marked by his majesty’s granting an addition to his arms 
of an orange, ensigned with an imperial crown; and by giving him 
an Original portrait of himself, 

Concerning the danger to which Sir Patrick was exposed in the last 
of the two reigns above-mentioned, we have the following very in- 
teresting narrative in a work recently published,* for extracting which 
it is needless to make any apology. : 

When a near relation, very dear to Sir Patrick, was again impri- 
soned, he thought it adviseable to keep himself concealed. The 
following account of his concealment is taken from the MS. pre- 
served in the family by his grand-daughter.--- After persecution 
began afresh, and my grandfather Baillie again in prison, Sir Patrick 
thought it necessary to keep concealed ; and soon found he Had too 
good reason for so doing, parties being continually sent out in search 
of him, and often to his own house, to the terror of all in it, though 
not from any fear for his safety, whom they imagined at a great 
distance from home, for no soul knew where he was but my grand- 
mother, and my mother, except one man, acarpenter, called Jamie 
Winter, who used to work in the house, and liveda mile off, on 
whose fidelity they thought they could depend; and were not 
deceived. The frequent examinations and oaths put to servants in 
order to make discoveries were so strict, they durst not run the risk 
of trusting any of them. By the assistance of this man they got a 
bed and bed-clothes carried in the night to the burying-place, a vault 
under ground at Polwarth church, a mile from the house, where he 
was concealed a month; and had only for light an open slit at the 
one end, through which nobody could see what was below; she 
(his daughter) went every night by herself at midnight, to carry bim 
victuals and drink, and staid with him as long as she could to get 
home before day. In all this time my grandfather shewed the same 
constant composure and cheerfulness of mind that he continued to 
possess to his death, which was at the age of eighty-four; all which 
good qualifies she inherited from him in a high degree ; often did they 
laugh heartily in that doleful habitation, at different accidents that 
happened. Sheatthat time had a terror for a church-yard, especially 
in the dark, as it is not uncommon at herage, by idle nursery stories ; 
but when engaged by concern for her father, she stumbled over the 
graves every night aJone without fear of any kind entering her 
thoughts, but for soldiers and parties in search of him, which the 
least noise or motion of a leaf put ber in terror for. ‘The minister's 
house was near the ehurch; the first night she went, his dogs kept 





* Mr. Rose's Observations on Mr, Fox's Historical Work, Appen- 
dix No, 1, p. 4. 
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such a barking as put her in the utmost fear of discovery ; my grand- 
mother sent for the minister the next day, and upon pretence of a 
mad dog, got him to hang all his dogs; there was also difficulty of get- 
ting victuaisto carry him without the servants suspecting ; the only way 
it was done, was by stealing it off ber plate at dinner into her lap ; 
many a diverting siory she has told about this, and other things of 
alike nature. Her father liked sheep's head, and while the children 
were eating their broth, she had conveyed most of one into 
her lap; when ber brother Sandy (the second Lord Marchmont) 
had done, he looked up with astonishment, and said, ‘‘ Mother, 
will ye look at Grizzel; while we have been eating our broth, 
she has eat up the whole sheep's head.” This occasioned so 
much mirth among them, that her father at night was greatly en- 
tertained by it; and desired Sandy might have a share in the next, 
I need not multiply stories of this kind, of which I know many. 
His great comfort and constant entertainment (for he had no light to 
read by) was repeating Buchanan's Psalms, which he had by heart 
from beginning toend; and retained them to his dying day ; two 
years betore he died, which was in 1724, I was witness to bis de- 
siriog my mother to take up that work, which amongst others, 
always lay upon his table, and bid her try if he had forgot his psalms, 
by naming any one she would have him repeat ; and ‘by castiug her 
eye over it she would know if he was right, though she did not un- 
derstand it ; and he missed not a word in any place she named to him, 
and said they had been the great comfort of his life, by night and 
day on all occasions. As the gloomy habitation my father was in, 
Was not to be long endured but from necessity, they were contriving 
other places of safety for him; amongst others, particularly one 
under a bed which drew out on a ground floor, ina room of which 
my mother kept thé key ; she and the same man worked in the night, 
makiog a hole in the earth after lifting the boards, which they did 
by scratching it ep with their hands, vot to make any noise, till she 
left not a nail upon her fingers, she helping the mau to carry the 
earth as they dug it, in a sheet, on his back, out at the window into 
the garden; he then made a box at his own house, large enough 
for her father to lie in, with bed and hed-clothes, and bored holes 
in the boards Jor air ; when all this was finished, for it was long about, 
she thought herself the most secure happy creature alive. When 
it had stood the tiial for a month of no water coming into it, which 
was feared from being so low, and every day examined by my mother, 
and the holes for air made clear, and kept clean picked, her father 
ventured home, having that totrust to. After being home a week 
or two, the bed daily examined as usual, one day in lifting the boards, 
the bed bounced to the top, the box being full of water ; in her life 
she was never so struck, and had near dropped down, it being at that 
time their ooly refuge; her father with great composure, said to his 
wife and her, he saw they must tempt Providence no longer, and 
that it was now fit and necessary for him to go off, and leave them ; 
in which he was confirmed by the carrier telling for news he had 
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brought from Edinburgh, that the day before, Mr. Baillie of Jer- 
viswoode had his life taken from him at the Cross, and that every 
body was sorry, though they durst not shew it; as all intercourse by 
letters was dangerous, it was the first notice they had of it; and the 
more sh cking, that it was not expected. They immediately set 
about preparing for my grandfather's going away. My mother work- 
ed night aud day in making some alterations in his clothes for disguise ; 
they were then obliged to trust John Allen, their grieve, who fainted 
away when he was told his master was in the house, and that he 
was to set out with him on horseback before day, and pretend to the 
rest of the servants that he had orders- to sell some horses at Mor- 
peth fair. Accordingly, my grandfather getting out at a window in 
stables, they set out’ in the dark ; though with good reason it was a 
sorrowful parting, yet after he was fairly gone they rejoiced, and 
thought themselves happy that he was in a way of being safe, though 
they were deprived of him, and little knew what was to be either 
his fate or their own,” 

Sir Patrick having by such means eluded al] the exertions of go- 
vernment to have him seized, after the failure of the Duke of 
Argyie’s attempt, escaped to France, and travelled through that 
country, as a physician, to Bourdeaux, from whence he embarked 
for Holland, where he aitached himself to the Prince of Orange, 
looking up to him, as many others both at bome and in Holland did, 
as the best resource against the threatened destruction of every thing 
most dear to Broish subjects. 

When his Serene Highness came over, and happily effected the 
bloodiess revolution, Sir Patrick Hume was one of those who ac- 
companied him, and was by bim created Lord Polwarth of Polwarth, 
and afterwards earl of Marchmont. He was also made Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland by King William, an office in that country, 
before the union, of the highest rank, as it is here. 

Alexander, the second earl, second son of the preceding, was 
ambassador to Denmaik and Prussia in 1715, and in 1716 was ap- 
pointed Lord Register of Scotland. And in 1721 he was named 
first ambassador in the congress at Cambray.* 

Hugh, of whom we now speak, the third earl, was the third son 
of the above-mentioned Alexander, and twin-brothert of Mr. Hume 





* In the Gent. Mag. for 1741 aré some lines addressed by Lord 
Chesterfield to the late Earl of Marchmont on the death of his father 
the preceding year. 

+ The resemblance between these brothers was so strong that they 
were frequently mistaken for each other by intimate friends: a re- 
markable instance of this occurred when the Chevalier Ramsay was 
soliciting subscriptions for his travels of Cyrus ; he bad sent a certain 
number of proposals to both brothers to get off for him. Lord 
Marchmont disposed of all his very soon; Mr. Hume Campbell, 
in the midst of business, forgot those sent to him; and walking one 
day in the Court of Requests with a gentleman who was talking with 
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Campbell, who was in the first practice at the English bar, but re- 
tired from it on being appointed Lord Register of Scotland. The 
subject of our present article, having finished his stadies in the 
learned languages, in which, at an early period of his life, he was 
a most distinguished scholar, he was sent to Utrecht to complete 
his education. Here, under the instruction of one of the most 
eminent civillians of modern times, he succeeded in the attainment 
of a knowledge of the civil law to an extent seldom acquired, even 
by those who were to follow it as a profession ; and at the same time 
became master of several) modern languages, which he read and 
wrote with great facilily. 

‘These qualifications, with an unwearied industry to reach the 
bottom of every subject of discussion, and a* habit -of speaking, 
attracted great attention to him, very soon after his coming into par- 
liament for the town of Berwick, in 1734. He was one of the most 
active members of the opposition of that period, and on the secession 
of Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, in 1739, he took the 
decided lead in it; but his career inv the House of Commons was 
stopped by his succession to the peerage, on the death of his father, 
in 1740. On which occasion Sir Robert Waipole said to an intimate 
and confidential friend, that an event had occurred which had rid him 
of the opponent by far the most troublesome to him in the house. 

When the circumstances here alluded to are considered, it will 
not be thought surprising, that the society of his Lordship; and his 
correspondence, should have been sought by some of the most 
distinguished characters of the time: he lived in close intimacy with 
Lord Cobham, who placed his bust among the worthies at Stowe ; 
Lord Cornbury, Sir William Wyndham, Lord Chesterfield, and 
Mr. Pope ;* and notwithstanding an essential difference of opinion 





ing with him on a cause in which Mr. Hume Campbell was employed, 
the Chevalier came to him with expressions of warm gratitude for 
his attention, in so immediately getting off his subscriptions ; on 
which the gentleman who had been talking with him made apologies 
to him for having troubled him about his cause, assuring him that he 
took him for his brother, Mr. Hume Campbell. 

* The Earl was one of the executors of Pope, who left his MSS. 
to Lord Bolingbroke, and Lord Marchmont, and the survivor of 
them, The opinion Pope entertained of his Lordship’s merits may 
be judged of by the following lines in the inscription on his grotto at 
Twickenham : 


“ Approach: but awful! Lo! the A2gerian grot, 
Where, nobly-pensive, St. John sate and thought, 
Where British sighs from dying Wyndham stole, 

And the bright flame was shot through Marchmont’s soul, 
Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor, 

Who dare to love their country and be poor.” 


To Lord Marchmont also he bequeathed the picture of Lord 
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trom Lord Bolingbroke on some very important points, he was so 
attracted by his most extraordinary talents, as to form an intimate 
friendship with him, which continued to the death of the Viscount, 
although with a short temporary interruption to it, owing to the part 
which Lord Marchmont took in vindicating, or. rather extenuating 
the conduct of Pope, respecting the printing of Lord Bolingbroke's 
‘* Patriot King.” Of this affair we have taken some notice in our 
account of Mallet, and shail be able to throw additional light on it 
when we come to the article of Pope, from Lord Marehmont’s 
account, with which we have been favoured. 

The points on which Lord Marchmoot and Lord Bolingbroke 
differed, were occasionally the subject of conversation between 
them ; respecting which there was certainly some change in the mind 
of Lord Bolingbroke, towards the close of his Ite. This is proved 
beyond the possibility of contradiction by the author of a recent puabli- 
cation, of which we have already availed ourselves.* The evidence 








—— 


Bolingbroke by Richardson, and his large paper edition of Thuanus, 
Among his Lordship’s papers found at bis death, are a great number 
of Mr. Pope’s letters, in many of which he presses the highest 
esteem and regard for him. These.are now in the possession of his 
Lordship’s sole executor, the Right Hon. George Rose. 

* «© Having,” (says Mr. Rose, latroduction, p. xxxi. note C.) 
‘‘ been led by Mr. Fox’s observation to mention this nobleman, I 
cannot resist expressing my deep regret, that some Essays written 
by him in the latter end of hig life are not to be toond among his 
works : because they would have illustrated many ivferesting occur 
rences in his own time, and would have shown his mind in a different 
state from that to which it has been sometimes supposed to be subject, 
How it happened that they were not published by Mr. Mallet, it is 
not necessary to state here; they were certainly written; for in a 
letter to Lord. Marchmont, from Argeville, Augnst §, 1740, (in my 
possession,) on the occasion of the death of Sir William Wyndham, 
Lord Bolingbroke says, after mentioning some t-ssays be was writing, 
‘ This puts me in mind of some oriscellaneous writings that [ shall 
leave behind me, if I live a little longer and enjoy a little health ; 
the principal parts of them will be historical ; and these I intended to 
address to Wyndham; permit me to address the whole to you. I 
shall finish them up with more spirit, and with greater pleasure, 
when I think that if they carry to posterity any memorial. of my 
weakness, as an actor or a writer, they will carry thither a character 
of me, that I prefer to both, the character of Wyndham’s and 
Marchmont's friend.’ His Lordship certainly fulfilled bis intentions, 
which is proved not only by whar he said to Lord Marchment, but in 
a subsequent letter of October, 1742, (also in my possession,) he 
alludes to closer retirement in France, and says to the Earl, ‘ it is 
there I propose to discharge my promise to your Lordship, and to put 
together many memorials, anecdotes, and other miscellaneous 
pieces which I haye in my power, or the materials of which are so ; 
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is clear as to the “ Essays” having been written and addressed to 
Lord Marchmont, and it is equally certain, they are not among the 
works of his Lordship, as edited by Mr. Mallet, to whose care the 
whole was intrasted, in consequence of a decided influence he 
acquired over his Lordship, not long previous to his death. How 
little either of fame or fortune accrued to Mallet from this advantage, 
we have already noticed in our account of him. 

«* Lord Marchmont was also distinguished by Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough in a very remarkable manner,* with whom he lived in 
the most friendly habits, and was apointed by her grace one of her 
executors, with a large legacy, and named in the succession toa part 
of her great estate, on failure of certain heirs of her body (excluding 
the Duke of Marlborough) on whom she entailed the whole ; the 
discharge of which trast fell principally on the Earl. 

After his lordship’s accession to the peerage in 1740, he did not 
mix in public business till 1747, when be was appointed first lord 
commissioner of the police in Scotland ; and had no opportunity of 
rendering himself conspicuous in political life, until 1750, when he 
was elected one of the sixteen peers in the room of the Earl of Craw- 
ford, From this time he took a very active share in most of the im- 
portant debates that occurred, which led to his being appointed keeper 
of the great seal of Scotland, in 1704 (on the death of the duke of 
Athol), the office substituted for that of lord chancellor. The last 
political act of his life was the vote he gave on Mr. Fox's India bill ; 
ou which occasion he was the first peer who went below the bar 
as a non-content. 

In the new parliament which met in the spring of 1784, after the 
dissolution subsequent to the rejection of that famous measure, he was 
not included in the list of the sixteen representative peers of, Scotland. 
He then sold his house in London, and retired to a small place in 
Hertfordshire, that had belonged to the father of the Countess, where 
he continued to reside during the remainder of his life, never having 
quitted it for a single day. He read incessantly in the library which 
he built for the reception of his books from London, and for the most 

valuable of those from Marchmont-house, in Berwickshire, except 
during a few hours that he allotted for his daily exercise on horseback, 
and for making improvements that were constantly going on in his 
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they shall be addressed to your Lordship most certainly ; the subject of 
a great part will probably carry the whole down to posterity ; and 
there is nothing can flatter me more agreeably than to have future 
generations know, that I lived and died your Lordship’s friend.’ 
In which letter, Lord B. says, he has sent one of these productions to 
Pope, ‘ that may not only stay, but stop his longing for the rest.’ 

* The Duchess in her life-time gave the Earl a remarkably fine 
portrait of herself, when in the prime of her beauty, by Sir Godfrey 
Koeller, intended by her Grace for the Duke her grandson, till she 
quarrelled with him decidedly, for his political conduct. Pope also 
gave Lord Marchmont the original portrait of himself by Richardson. 
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small domain near Hemel Hempstead. ‘Lhe visits he made were 


almost exclusively in a morning, and to his nearest neighbours only, 

It may be truly said, that there have been few men in any ace, 
whoread more deeply t thi 1 this distinguished nobleman, The notes 
he left behind him on almost every eminent author of antiquity, and 
onthe most useful pudlications in modern times, afford an unequi- 
vocal proof of this. He was never himself an author, but it is to him 
the public are indebted for the publication of the records of parliament 
from very nearly the earliest period of that assembly meeting, which 
have thrown most useful light on our constitutional history, The 
famous survey of all the counties in England made under the ‘autho- 
rity of William the Conqueror, called Domesday Book.* was printed 
at thesame time. ‘The Earl died at his house in Hertfordshire, Janu- 
ary 10, 1794. 


M. HYDE DE NEUVILLE’S SPEECH, QN THE FRENCH 
TRIBUNALS. 





A friend having transmitted us a correct copy of the celebrated speech 
of M. Hyde de Neuvilie, in the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, on 
the third of November last, on the question of reducing the number 
of tribunals established in the country ; and no accurate account of it 
having found its way into our public prints, we think we shall render 
an acceptable service to our readers, by inserting it here. 


Chambre des Députés. 


Développemens de la Proposition de M. Hyde de Neuville, Membre et 
Secrétaire de la Chambre des Députes, tendante & reduire le nombre 
des Tritunaux, et a surseoir & institution royale des Juges. 





eee ——1e 


* This book, which is perhaps the oldest authentic record in Europe, 
is as perfectly legible now as it was in 1080, when it was written: it 
was in the custody of the chamberlains of the exchequer, till early in 
the last century, when, with a great variety of other records, it was 
(on the report of a Committee ct the House of Lords) transferred to 
a separate custody. 

T ‘he publishing these valaable muniments has been followed by a very 
extensive pu blic ation of the records of our courts of law, some as early 
as the reig ns of Kin ¥ John and Henry the third, onde the authority 
and direction of commissioners appointed by his Majesty for that par- 
pose ; fer the execution of which trust, in a manner deserving the 
highest commendation, the present Speaker of the House of Commons 
(the Right Honourable Charles Abbott) has a very large share of the 
merit, in truth, it bas been executed, in a great degree, under his 
immediate inspection, 
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Séance du 3 Novembre, 1815. 
Mrssifurs, 

Aprés les institutions religicuses que le législateur sage et éclairé regarda 
toujours comme la base fondamentale de tout éd fice social, lun des 
principaux devoirs d'un bon Gouvernement doit nécessairement con- 
cerner la justice ; c'est elle que la société charge éminemment de 
veiller au maintien de |’ordre, a la sdfeté des citoyens, au triomphe 
des bonnes mceurs, en un mot, ala conservation du corps politique, 
dont tous les membres, liés par des engagemens et des intéréts réci- 
proques, ont tous un gal besoin d’étre protégés par des lois positives, 
défendus dans leurs droits naturels et civils par une justice peu coiteuse, 
prompte, immiuable et toujours exacte. 

En osant, Messieurs, développer une proposition que j'ai déja eu 
honneur de vous soumettre, je n'ai d’autre intention, d’autre espé- 
rance que de donner J'esquisse d'un tableau que des mains plas habiles 
doivent nécessairement achever. 

Le Tems, que Montaigne nomme, 4 si juste titre, le grand justi. 
cier du passé, nous démontre, d'une maniére si évidente, la nécessité 
d'une réforme, non seulement dans |'ordre judiciaire, mais dans toutes 
Jes parties administratives de |'Etat, que je ne crois point avoir besoin 
d'insister beaucoup sur une vérite dont tous les: hommes sages et 
réfléchis, dont tous les vrais amis de la patrie sont également pénétrés 
es. Pourrait- -on, en effet, Messieurs, n'étre pas frappé des inconvé- 
niens graves qui résultent de cette multiplicité d’administrations secon- 
daires créées par |'esprit novateur et revolutionnaire du siécle, et 
maintenues jusqu'd ce jour, malgré le cri del’expérience, par un de 
ces calculs criminels de Ja politique des despotes,... .. Les usurpateurs 
qui ne peuvent, comme les Rois légitimes, fonder leur puissance sur 
Yamour des peuples, sur leur inébranlable fidélité, ont .besoin de 
recourir a des moyens factices pour étayer leur tyrannie: ne pouvant 
se concilier beaucoup d’amis, ils cherchent a se faire de nombreuses 
créatures, et c'est par l'intérét et l'égoisme quills enchainent ceaux 
qu ‘ils ne sauraient s‘attacher par le dévotiment du cceur ou le sentiment 
impérieux du devoir. 

Bonaparte a di, Messieurs, faire naitre et entretenir de nombreux 
abus; il a dd créer de nouveaux emplois, multiplier les graces, les 
pensions les dignités; i] a du, rapportant tout a son ambition crimi- 
nelle, sacrifier entiérement Jes intéréts de ce malheureux peuple qu'il 
asservissait avec autant d’audace que d’hypocrisie; ila dQ rainer, par 
des impots excessifs, la population des campagnes, quand, par des 
prodigalités si malheureusement corruptrices, quand, par des institu 
tions inutiles et souvent dangereuses, il cherchait a se ménager de 
nombreux partisans dans les villes. 

D'autres tems, d'autres mceurs.... L'homme dont le génie du mal 
avait élevé si haut Vorgueil et l'etonnante fortune ; "homme dont 
lepouvantable renommée sera longtems la legon des siécles, aurait 
acbevé de démoraliser non seulement la France, mais, jose le dire, 
l'Europe entiére, s'il n’edit trouvé sa perte dans sa propre démence, si 
toutes les pornpes de cette gloire sanglante et si fatale a l"humanité, ne 
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se fussent enfin ensevelies sous des ruines ..... Qu'avec la tyrannie 
se soient écroulés, Messieurs, tous les systémes faux, toutes les spécu- 
lations dangereuses; nous avons a la fois de biens grands maux A 
réparer, de bien grands abus 4 combattre. Nous avons de longues 
habitudes a detruire, des préjugés enracinés a vaincre, des inréréts 
nombreux a froisser: ne nous dissimulons donc aucun des obstacles 
qu'il nous faudra briser pour arriver aubien ; mais pénétres de toute 
l’étendue de nos devoirs, de |'imposante responsabilité qui pése de plus 
en plus sur nous, ne craignons pas de nous armer, je ne dirai pas, de 
tout notre courage, mais de toute notre probité, pour sauver notre 
malheureux pays, et lui donner enfin une administration fondée sur Ja 
justice, la force, le patriotisme et l'économie, Vous compterez sans 
doute, Messieurs, au nombre des calamités nationales auxquelles vous 
devez promptement remeédier, et la manie des places et leur multipli- 
cilé. La manie des places porte dans toutes les familles le trouble, 
l’'agitation, et je ne crains pas de le dire, l'immoraliié. Leur multi- 
plicité est un fardeau dont le peuple est inatilement écrasé. C'est 
dailleurs de cette maultiplicité des emplois qu’est née cette complica- 
tion de rouages qu'on nomme bureaucratie; et c'est, Messieurs, 
dans cette bureaucratie que vous trouyerez la puissance invisible et 
malfaisante qui déjoue Jes plus nobles penseés, et repousse ou ralentit 
toutes les réformes salutaires que la Krance entiére ne cesse de ré- 
clamer. Secondons, secondons Messieurs les intentions paternelles 
du Roi; il mous appelle a secourir promptement ses enfans. Oui, 
c'est du peuple que nous devons nous occuper ; c'est a lui que nous 
devons principalement nos soins et nos sollicitudes ; qu'importe que 
des intéréts privés soient bles:és par d’utiles réformes, nous devons 
vouloir toutes celles que le bien public indique et commande ; nous 
devons porter nos regards non sur des individus, non sur nos parens, 
non syr nos amis, mais sur la France entiére; nous devons nous 
montrer dignes d’étre associés aux glorieux travax de l‘auguste monar- 
que qui veut, a l’exemple de Saint-Louis, conquérir Ja paix par 
la justice, et fonder la puissance du tréne sur Ja prospérité des 
peuples. 

Que ce peuple, Messieurs, si Jongtems, si cruellement trompé, 
reconnaisse a nos discours, 4 nos actions, ses légitimes mandataires ; 
ceux qui l'égarérent pendant vingt-cing années, ne cessérent de lui 
parler de ses droits, et ne firent jamais rien pour s6n bonheur. Nous, 
Messieurs, nous aurons soin de lui rappeler ses devoirs, et nous nous 
occuperons de le rendre heureux. Nous lui rendrons sa religion, ses 
meeurs, sa tranquillité, et par des réformes, des Economies, et des 
sacrifices en tous genres, nous parviendrons a diminuer ces impots 
énormes que I'anarchie et le despotisme ont successivement fait peser 
sur lui, et dont il serait déja soulagé sans le crime €pouvantable qui 
vient de bouleverser encore la France et |’Europe. 

Une grande vérité, c'est que depuis vingt-cing années, lesprit 
novateur a toujours passé, et jamais atteint le but auquel il se 
proposait d’arriver, ou qui, da moins, paraissait lui servir de pré- 
texte. 
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En 1780, on ne cessa.de erier contre Ja trop grande étendue da 
ressort de quelques parlémens, et pour remédier a des abus peu nom- 
breux, peu importans, on se per ‘ipita dans un excés contraire ; et, de 
réformes en reforia s, on acheva la destruction de cette anti ique ma- 
gistrature, de ce sacerdoce civil, qui etait Ala fois Ja streté et la gloire 
de VEtat.... Qui, Messieurs, nos aticiens magistrats meéritaient, 
comine chez les Romains, d'etre qualifiés prétres de la justice (jus- 
liciae sacerdotes.) Que sont-ils devenus ces hommes éclairés, probes, 
religieux, qui ne troavant, comme le dit Montesquieu, gue le travail 
apres le travail ; veillaient jour et nuit pour le bonheur de leurs 
semblables ? Que sont-ils devenus ces magistrats dont Jes vertus 
héréditaires donnaient A l'administration de la justice, un caractére si 
noble, si imposant? Mon intention n'est pas, Messieurs, en réveil- 
lant de tristes souvenirs, de faire naitre dans vos esprits d'injustes 
préventions. Loin de moi Ja pens¢ée de ne vouloir qu’accuser le 
présenten donnant de si justes regrets au passé, Je conviens que 
Nétat actuel de l'ordre judiciare en France est, de tous ceux cue la 
révolution a fait uvaitre, le meilleur, ot, pour parler avec plus de 
franchise, le moins défectueux ; je conviens que nous comptons 
encore des magistrats qui, par leur conduite honorable, Jeurs lumiéres 
et lintégr.é de leurs meeurs, méritent nos respects, notre reconnais- 
sance, et sont dignes d'cire considérés comme les successeurs, comme 
les vrais héritiers de ces hommes vénérables dont j je viens d'honorer 
Jatombe. Mais, Messieurs, c’est A ces mémes magistrats qui ont su, 

malgré tant de profanations et de sacriléges, entretenir de nos jours le 
feu sacré dans le sanctuaire de la justice, c'est A eux que jen appelle 
pour | mportante proposition que je me suis permis de vous soumettre ; 
ils vous diront que rien n'est plus urgent qu’une réforme dans l’ordre 
judiciare ; ils vous diront que tous les bons esprits sont depuis longtems 
neuer’ de cette néccessité ; ; ils vous diront que sous Bonaparte lui- 
meme la réduction était projyetée ; qu'avant le 20 mars on avait repris 
ce travail, et que si alors il était utile, il est devenu forcé, indispen- 
sable par lesderniers événemens. 

Je me bornerai, Messieurs, quant a présent, a vous faire une énu- 
mération abrégée des avantages immenses qui doivent résulter de la 
réduction des tribunaux, sur-tout de ceux de premiére instance; si 
ma proposition est agréée, je me ferai un devoir de la soutenir par 
tous les développemens dont elle est susceptible, par tous less ren- 
seignemens que des jurisconsultes amis de leur pays se sont empressés 
de me transmettre depuis que j'ai cru devoir aborder cette question 
importante. 

L’économie est devenue le premier besoin de I’Etat. Celle que je 
propose est considérable, sans doute ; cependant, je ne la considére ici 
que comme un intérét secondaire: c'est la morale publique, c'est le 
repos des familles qui doivent particuli¢rement fixer notre attention. 

Toutes Jes passions humaines se ressemblent: si on les excite, on 
les meten mouvement,... Autrement, les plus irritables resteraien, 
souvent silencieuses dans le cocur de l'homme; sans la révolution 
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sans ses funestes prestiges {et cette vérité terrible et si dovuloureuse- 
ment philosophique doit, Messieurs, désarmer souvent la vengeance), 
que de coupables seraient mers encore de boiis et paisibles citoyens, 
dobscurs et estimables péres de familles!...... La of il n'y a point 
de jeux, il n'y a point de joueurs,...; od il n'y aura point de petits 
tribunaux, il y aura fort peu de procés : c'est un fait, Messieurs, incon- 
testablement prouve., Les petits tribunaux entrainent apres eux une 
foule de gens qui savent si bien, comme le dit naivement un de nos ju- 
risconsultes du vieux tems, olonger pratique et faire durer la cause, 
qu'il y a plus de fra's dans ces petites mangertes qu'aux amples justices 
des grandes villes, 

Je suis bien éloigné de vouloir, Messieurs, jeter de la défaveur sur 
une profession que j’honore, et qui ouvre une si noble carriére au 
talent, mais qu'il y a loin de ces céfenseurs de la loi, qui savent se 
rendre recommandables par un jugement sain, par une eloquence 
noble, énergique, par un esprit intégre et conciliateur, avec ces causeurs 
routiniers des petites villes, gens de nulle autorité et prudence (ainsi 
que les qualifié Loiseau,) qui ne sont que mettre les chicaneries en 
ceuvre, et toutes les idées fausses en circulation. 

Voulez-vous, Messieurs, que la justice redevienne ce qu'elle doit 
étre, utilea ja morale, a la religion. utile au peuple, dont elle doit 
étre le guide et Ja sireté. Empressez-vous de lui rendre sa dignité 
son ancien éclat ; pour yarriver, faites que le magistrat ne soit plus 
comme dans nos petites villes lami, !e commengal des Avoués, des 
huissiers, et souvent du simple artisan ; vous ne pouvez donner aux 
juges beaucoup d'argent, donnez leur cette considération qui en impose 
tant aux hommes; qu ils la trouvent dans Vimportance deleurs 
fonctions, dans leurs Jumiéres, dans lear Education, et sur-tout dans 
leurs meurs ; qu'on ne dise pas que les réformes proposées augmente 
rontJe nombre des mécontens ; avec un tel systéme de faiblesse, on ne 
guérira jamais le mal, et 'on €iernisera les abus; I'Ktat, Messieurs, 
saura récompenser, sans doute, d'utiles services; il prendra méme en 
consideration cette espece de droit gui résulte d'une longue possession ; 
mais ne nous le dissimulons point, les mauvais juges sont comme les 
mauvais prétres, leur influence est si pernicieuse, que )'oserai vous 
dire, payez-les si vous le croyez nécessaire, mais que ce ne soit que 
pour les écarter des sanctuaires qu’ils profanent ! 

Parmi les avantages sans nombre de la réforme que je sollicite, vous 
compterez, Messieurs, celui de pouvoir faire ais€ment de meilleurs 
choix. L’embarras du Gouvernement cessera; il ne se trouvera 
point (faute de sujets), dans la nécessité de conserver des juges. que 
lopinion réprouve, et c'est en choisissant avec un examen scrupuleux, 
et dans lordre judiciaire actuel et parmi ce qui nous reste de notre 
ancienne magistrature, parmi ces hommes dont la fidélité, les mal- 
heurs et les cheveux blancs sont des titres qu'il est enfin permis de 
produire ; c'est, dis-je, alors, que le Gouvernement parviendra a 
épurer une administration qui, bien régénérée, contribuera plus que 
toute autre a la régénération de nos marurs. 

Je pense, et cette opinion est moins la mienne que celle de beau- 
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coup de jurisconsultes éclairés, que Jes cours royales pourraient étre 
réduites d'un tiers, et plus, et les tribunaux de p:emiére instance, de 
moitié, pour le moins. 

Certaines cours royales n‘ont pas en trois mois, l’occupation d’ane 
semaine, et les tribunaux de premiere instance, ne sont le plus souvent 
occupés que de soins vétilleux, ou d'affaires sommaires du plus faible 
intérét. On pourrait aisément Jes en décharger en augmentant les 
attributions des juges de paix ; mais il faudraitalors que la justice de 
paix fat ce qu'elle pourrait étre ; que les petites justices de cantons 
fussent moins multipliées et qu’elies se trouvassent placées sous Ja 
dépendance immédiate d'un juge principal, ou juge de paix d’arron- 
dissement. Cette place de grand juge de paix serait exercée gratui- 
tement, mais il conviendrait alors qu'elle fut si honorée, si honorable, 
qu'elle devint l’'ambition et en quelque sorte la recompense de tout 
propriétaire qui, n’ayant point la manie de parcourir la carriére des 
emplois, trouverait, sans quitter l’asile de ses péres, un moyen de 
servir utilement son pays et d'acquérir des droits a ]'estime de ses com- 
patriotes. Oui, Messieurs, j'ose Je dire, malgré la corruption du 
siécle, vous trouverez encore dans les provinces beaucoup de citoyens 
zélés qui saveut que Vhonneur et laconsidération doivent régir les 
monarchies ; vous trouverez beaucoup de bons Frangais qui, a votre 
exemple, ne craindront pas d’accepter, de rechercher méme les places 
utiles, quand elles ne seront plus payées que par l’estime et la douce 
jouissance de servir le Roiet J'Eiat. 

-Par le moyen que je propose, les juges guétrés, je veux dire les 
petits jages de campagne, se trouveraient sous influence, sous la di- 
rection d'un propriétaire estimable, indépendant, qui, n’ayant d’autre 
intérét que d'entretenir la paix et |"harmonie dans son arrondissement, 
pourrait, sans le moiudre danger, prononcer jusqa’d Ja somme de trois 
cents francs en dernier ressort. Toutes les autres affaires ne seraient 
soumises a son tribunal que comme tribunal de conciliation. Le juge 
de paix d'arrondissement en serait donc aussi le juge conciliateur : ce 
qui donnerait a la grande justice de paix le caractére le plus respect- 
able. Par la, Messieurs, vous abrégeriez essentiellement la durée des 
discussions entre les habitans des campagnes, vous leur épargneriez 
des frais de procédure considérables qui Ies ruinent ; et c'est en 
confiant leurs intéréts 4 une justice vraiment paternelle, que vous par- 
viendriez @ réaliser cette belle ordonnance de nos Rois, qui veut gue 
justice en ce dit rnyaume soit administrée briefvement et en grand 
équité. Oui, Messieurs, par \a vous feriez disparaitre ces justices sans 
nombre, od, selon l'auteur estimable que j'ai déja cité, les proces 
durent plus que la vie des hommes. Je pourrais sans doute entrer | 
dans beaucoup d'autres détails ; mais, si je ne me trompe, la néces- 
sité que je viens d’établir (celle de la réduction des tribunaux,) est si 
généralement sentie, goe je ne crois pas devoir donner de plus longs 
développemens a ma proposition. Vos lumiéres, Messieurs, et votre 
sagesse achéveront ce que je n'ai osé qu’esquisser. 

Je ne me permettra: done sur cette premiére partie de ma propo- 
sition qu'une derniére observation ; elle est relative a l’objection qui 
sera fuite, sans doute, contre ladistance qu'il faudra parcourir pour 
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obtenir justice. Je répondrai que le pauvre sera str de l'obtenir sur 
les lieux mémes, et que le riche, pour de grands intéréts, aimera 
mieux se déplacer et troaver dans une cour supérieure plus d’expé- 
rience et de Jumiéres ; je répondrai que, pour les plaideurs d’habitude, 
ce sera les traiter avec charité que de leur rendre l'accés des tribunaux 
moins facile. On ne se détermine pas si aisément A quitter son domi- 
cile pour suivre la chance incertaine et dispendieuse d'un procés : et, 
pour un plaideyr comme pour un joucur, l'occasion seule double le 
danger. : . 

Je passe A la seconde partie de ma proposition, 

Sa Majesté doit-elle étre suppliée, tant que la réduction des tribu- 
naux n’aura point €1é prononcée, de suspendre Il'institution royale des 
juges? J'avoue, Messieurs, que ce n'est pas sans la circonspection la 
plus scrupuleuse, pue j'ose aborder cette importante question. A 
Dieu ne plaise que je veuille blesser en rien une prérogative sacrée, 
et affaiblir l'auguste pouvoir que nous ne pouvons trop étendre et 
trop respecter ; donnons, donnons au Roi, Messieurs, tonte la force 
que la constitution nous permet de confier a sa bienfaisante sagesse, 
qu'il ne soi jamais entravé par nous, un seul instant, dan ses géné- 
reuses pensées ; mais, Messicurs, son indulgente bonté, le désir qu'il 
a de connaitre les besoins de ses peuples, ne nous autorisent-ils pas a 
lui adresser nos respectucuses supplications---Cet auguste Monarque 
rentre dans ses états aprés la plus affreuse perfidie ; doit-il donc 
ignorer que tous les bons esprits, en France, sont effrayés de voir 
accorder, avec précipitation, d’avoir vu déja donner (il faut avoir le 
courage de le dire) !'institution royale a quelques hommes qui, sans 
doute, ne l'obtiendraient point au jourd’hui si l'erreur n’eft été 
commise. ' 

L’inamovibilité d'une charge ne doit pas étre seulement dans 
l'intérét du titulaire, elle doit étre avant tout, dans lintérét des 
justiciables et du Gouvernement. 

Je ne vous citerai pas, Messieurs, l'exemple de Buonaperte qui 
avait cru devoir suspendre leg institutions des juges pendant cing 
années : je ne chercherai jamais mes exemples dans les actes de la 
tyraanie ; mais considérons, Messieurs, Ja situation politique dans 
laquelle nous nous trouvons ; un état de choses si extraordinaire ne 
doit-il point suffire pour légitimer une grande et salutaire exception ? 
‘Toutes les passions sont encoreen mouvement, toutes les haines sagitent, 
les préventions, les injustices se’produisent, et, dans un tel désordre, 
dans une telle confusion, gue d’erreurs et d’erreurs funestes peuvent 
étre commises par les ministres méme les mieux intentionnés. L'inrérét 
de tous, Messieurs, demande que Sa Majesté soit suppliée de sus- 
-pendre, pour un tems déterminé, I’institation royale des juges ; il ne 
faut pas plus qu’on s’expose par trop de précipitation, a blesser les 
intéréts da servitear toujours fidéle, que ceux de l’homme égaré, ou 
qui, n’ayant cédé qu’a Ja crainte ou a la faiblesse, pourrait cependant 
servir encore utilement son pays; confions au tems, Messieurs, qui 
seul juge sans passion, le soin de tout calmer, de tout approfondir. 
On objectera peut étre, que le juge qui ne recevra son institution que 
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dans une année, n’en sera que plus timide a fair son devoir. Je 
répondrai qu'il faudrait rejeter bien vite (homme dont toute la verto 
serait dans son inamovibilité. Mais je dirai plus, Messieurs, si sa 
probité ne suffisait pas pour le diriger dans sa conduite, la crainte 
seule de perdre son emploi et de n’étre point confirme, le porterait a 
doubler de zéle dans l'exercice de ses fonctions, 

Una derniére observation, Messieurs. Pourquoi Sa Majesté ne 
serait-elle point Egalement suppliée de faire, pour l'ordre judiciaire, ce 
gui se passe aujourd'hui pour l'armée? Pourquoi la conduite de 
chaque magistrat ne serait-elle pas examinée par une commission 
d’hommes purs et éclairés. Cette observation ne m’appartient pas, 
elle m'a été communiquée par un de nos magistrats. Je la crois utile 
et je me fais un devoir de la soumettre A votre, sagesse. 

Il résulte, Messieurs, des développemens dans lesquels je viens 
d'entrer, que ma proposition ed forme nécessairment deux ; 

‘« La premiére: Sa Majesté sera suppliée de faire examiner s'il ne 
‘* conviendrait pas de réduire le nombre des tribunaux. 

‘“« La deuxiéme : Sa Majesté sera suppliée de suspendre, pour une 
* année, l'institution royale des juges qui doivent composer dé‘ine- 
“ tivement les tribunaux.” 

Vous voudrez bien, Messieurs, considérer si, au terme de l'article 
19 dela Churte, il neserait pas plus convenable de faire entrer dans 
Ja premiere proposition, la supplique a Sa Majesté dela présentation, 
d'une loi relative a Ja reduction des tribunaux ; dans ce cas, au terme 
du méme article, je demande que l’Assembiée veuille bien indiquer 
qu'il lui parait convenable que les cours royales soient réduites d'un 
tiers ; et les tribunaux de premiére instance de moitié au moins. 

» Je supplie l'Assemblée de vouloir bien prendre en considération les 
deux propositions que je viens de développer. 


« 


— 


A Sketch of Irish History, compiled by way of Question and Answer, 
Sor the use of schools.* 


The complete neglect of giving children any information on the 
subject of the History of Ireland, in most instances ; and the general 
misrepresentation in those cases, where it has been touched upon, 
gave rise to the following Sketch.---The expression of truth in the 
most concise terms, and in language suited to the capacities of those 
for whom the work is designed, was the only object kept in view.--- 
How farthis bas been attained, must be decided by the judgment of 
the PUBLIC, 

Has Ireland any claim to antiquity ? 

Yes; her claim to antiquity is better founded than that of any 
other nation, except the Jews and Egyptians. Camden, a British 
writer, says, that this island was not undeservedly called by Plutarch 
‘ Ogygia or the most ancient---and that the antiquities of every other 
‘ nation compared with those of Ireland are but of as yesterday.’ 





——-- ee ee a ee 





_ * The perusal of this Tract, which has been extensively circulated 
in Dublin, will enlighten not a few on this side of the water ! 
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Have we the opinion of any other eminent British writer on the 
subject ? 

Yes ; Plowden says, ‘ that no nation on the face of the Globe can 
* boast of such certain and remote antiquity ; none can trace in- 
* stances of such early civilization ; none possesses such itrefragable 
* proofs of its origin, lineage, and duration of government.’ 

But is not our ancient history blended with fable ? 

This cannot be denied ; but the early records of every nation except 
those of the Jews, are blended with fable. 

By whom was Ireland first colonized ? 

By four tribes from Greece called Partholanians, Neimhediars 
Belge or Fir-Bolgs, and Damnonians or Tuatha da Danaans: these 
Jast brought with them the famous stone on which the Monarchs of 
Treland were afterwards crowned. 

Why. is the stone called famous ? 

Because it was the received opinion, that wherever it was preserved 
there a prince of the Irish or Sythian race would reign. 

What has become of this stone ? 

Murtough the Irish Monarch sent it to his brother Fergus, King of 
Scoiland, about the year of our Lord 503, for his more solemn coro- 
nation. Edward I. afterwards had it conveyed from the Abbey of 
Scone to Westminster Abbey, where it now remains under the 
coronation chair, and his shewn asa curiosity by the title of Jacob's 
Stone. 

Who was the great Ancestor of the Milesian Irish ? 

Phenius, a Scythian King, who fixed his residence in Pheenicia, 

Was not his son Niul remarkable for his piety ? 

Yes; so much so, that his fame reachéd Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
who invited him, to settle in his kingdom, and gave him his daugh- 
ter Scota in marriage. 

What became of the descendants of Niul ? 

They were forced to quit Egypt and Settle in Crete, whence they 
afterwards sailed for Africa, : 

Was this their final settlement ? 

No ; they proceeded to Gallacia, in Spain, conquered great part of 
the country, and afterwards made a successful descent on Ireland, 
where they grew intoa mighty people, bearing a distinctive character 
from the neighbouring nations, and remarkable as one of the most 
valiant,the most learned, and mdst polished then in existence. 

What is the general character of the Irish ? 

Sir Jobn Davies said ‘ that no Nation under heaven liked impartial] 
‘ justice better, though it should be even against themselves.’ 

Plowden describes them as ‘a people supereminently gifted by 
‘nature, with all those active principles of public virtue, which 
‘ when properly directed ensure the attainments of national happiness, 
‘ prosperity and consequence. 

Phillips says, they are a people of sympathy,---by nature ardent, 
by instinct brave---by inheritance generous: the Children of im- 
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‘ pulse they ‘cannot avoid their virtues, and to be other than noble 
‘ they must not only be unnatural, but unnational.’ 

When was Ireland subdued by the Milesians ? 

About the year of the world 2736. 

Whence are they termed Milesians ? 

From Melesius, a celebrated hero of the Scottish or Scythian race, 
whose eight sons sailed for the conquest of this Country. 

What form of government did the Milesians establish. 

Monarchical : with subordinate princes, they divided the country into 
four principalities or kingdoms, each governed by its respective Sove- 
reign : anda Monarch, to whom all paid tribute, presided over the 
entire. 

Where did the Monarch reside ? 

At Tara in Meath, a royal palace built by Heremon the son of 
Milesius, and so called from his wife Tea. 

Was the Monarch hereditary ? 

No: it was elective ; but the most powerful generally obtained 
it. . 

What quasaretions were necessary in the candidate who aspired to 
the Monarchy ? 

He should bea Knight, aged twenty-five, possessing a majestic 
figure, free from every physical defect, and should moreover prove 
his descent from Milesius. 

How many Monarchs of this race reigned in Ireland ? 

A hundred and seventy one, who governed the kingdom above two 
thousand four hundred years. 

Did the Picts or Caledons make a descent on Ireland ? 

They did, and being repulsed, demanded permission to settle in 


the Country, but it was then so thickly inhabited, that the request 
was denied. 


What became of them ? 

Heremon, the reigning Monarch, entered into a particular com- 
pact with them, gave them Irish wives, and assigned them settle- 
ments in North Britain, which was colonized from Ireland. 

Which of the Monarchs established the triennial parliament at 
Tara ? 

Echoiad, called Ollamh Fodhala, or the learned Doctor. 

Where were.the transactions of this assembly registered ? 

In the Psalter of Tara, the authenticity of which it was considered 
criminal to question, every possible precaution being taken to pre- 
vent misrepresentations, 

Who reigned in Ireland at the time of the birth of Christ ? 

The great Chonaire or Connor, whose reign was remarkably 
peaceable and happy. 

Did the Romans ever conquer Ireland ? 

They had it in contemplation, but to prevent the execution of any 
such design, the Irish, in conjunction with their allies, attacked them 


in Britain and Gaul, and were generally successful in their annoy- 
ance. 
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Was not Cormoc a great King ? 

Yes ; and one of the most splendid that. filled the Irish throne : 
he reigned about the middle of the third century, and is supposed to 
have died a Christian. 

How was Ireland converted to Christianity. 

The Christian faith is said to have been preached here, by some of 
the immediate disciples of the Apostles, but the glory of converting 
the entire nation was reserved to the great St. Patrick. 

Was not St. Patrick a captive in Ireland ? 

Yes; Nial the Grand having made a descent upon Gaul in 383, 
returned home laden with treasures and captives, among whom was 
St. Patrick, who was detained inthe Country during seven years, 

When did he returnin quality of Apostolic missionary ? 

In the year 432: when he had received Episcopal Consecration 
from Pope Celestine: rapid success attended his labors, in the course 
of which he consecrated above one hundred Bishops, and ordained 
three thousand Priests, all of exemplary lives; he also founded a 
great number of monasteries. 

What is there remarkable in the Conversion of Ireland ? 

It is the only nation where the faith was planted without bloodshed 
and persecution. 

Did St. Patrick found any Universities ? 

He did; the principal of which was that of Armagh, where at 
one time there were no less tham seven thousand Students, as we 
learn from the venerable Bede. 

When did St. Patrick die ? 

On the 17th of March 493, in his hundred and twenty first year, 
after having governed the Irish Church during sixty-one years. 

Was not Ireland famous for sancity andlearning? — 

Yes; it wasemphatically styled by universal consent, Jnsula sanc- 
torum et Docturum. That is the Island of the Saints and of the 


learned. 
Who founded the famous Monastery of Benchor in the County 


Down ? 

St. Congal: it was afterwards inhabited by three thousand Monks, 
who in separate bands succeeded each other in singing the divine 
praises, whence the Monastery was called Benchoir or harmonious 
choir. 

Did our Kings and ancient nobility encourage learning ? 

Yes ; they founded and endowed numerous Monasteries and Uni- 
versities, where foreign Students were provided gratis with clothes, 
diet, lodging, and even books, then so very difficult to be procured. 

Did the Litterati enjoy any peculiar privileges ? 

Their persons were held sacred ; their possessions were never dis- 
turbed in any revolutions, and the Students were exempt from tax- 


ation and military laws. 
Which were the principal seats of learning ? 
Armagh, Lismore, Ferns, and Cork. 
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Were poetry and music much cultivated by the ancient [rish ? 

Yes ; they were a nation of poets: all their public transactions 
were recorded in verse; and as for music, it is the only talent for 
which our English neighbours deign to give us any credit. The 
Welsh bards were sent into Ireland to be instructed in Music. 

Were history and chronology attended to in Ireland ? 

In no country of the world was history better cultivated ; and our 
ancient Chronology is more exact than that of any other nation, 

Did the Danes invade Ireland ? 

Yes; they harassed the Country for nearly two centuries, and 
out of hatred to Christianity, chiefly levelled their fury against the 
Seats of piety and Jearning. 

Did they conquer the country ? 

No; though these fierce barbarians dismembered France, and 
“seated themselves on the British throne, Ireland never bent beneath 
their yoke, 

Which of the Irish Monarchs chiefly signalized himself against 
them ? 

Brien Boirumhe or Buru, who.from being King of North Munster, 
was advanced to the monarchy on account of his extraordinary 
qualities, and princely endowments. 

In what memorable battle were the Danes finally subdued ? 

lo the battle of Crontarr, foughton Good-Friday 1014. Brien, 
then in his eighty-eighth year, would have led on his troops to con- 
quest, had not the intreaties of his friends prevailed on him to 
retire to his tent. 

What became of the gallant chieftain ? 

A party of the Danes, having entered his tent, the aged monarch 
slew three of them, but received his death from a fourth.- 

What was Brien’s character ? 

He adorned the throne by every princely virtue, cultivated the 
arts and sciences, was a celebrated hero, scholar and statesman ; 
and what is still more estimable, he was a good Christian. 

Did the Irish constitution degenerate after the death of Brien ? 

Considerably ; no election of a monarch took place ; every prince 
formed a separate interest, and the most powerful became the nominal 
SOV ereign. 

How did it happen that those Irish warriors who had so repeatedly 
and so successfully resisted the piratical Danes, were themselves over- 
come by a troop of English iinet ? 

This event cannot be attributed to a decrease of that valour and 
bravery which ever characterized the Irish, but solely to the unhappy 
divisions which distracted the country, and prevented them from 
uniting their forces, on this occasion, as they had done on others, 

When did the English invade Trelant? 

An inconsiderable party under the command of Fitz-Stephen, 
landed near Wexford, in May 1169; but the following year a larger 
force arrived under Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 

What induced the English to inyade Irelaad ? 


a 
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A lust for plunder, or the prospect of ample reward from Dermot 
Mac Marchad, king of Leinster, who had claimed their assistance for 
the recovery of his dominions, of which he had been dispossessed for 
having carried off the wife of O'Rorke, prince of Breffiny. 

Where they successful ? 

On some occasions they were; but they chiefly owe their footing 
in the island, to that compassionate zeal, which urged the clergy at 
three different times to solicit an accommodation between them and 
- the irritated natives. 

What was the condact of the English towards the natives ? 

It was marked by every species of dissimulation and oppression, 
that disgraces human nature ; nor does it appear that they for some 
time pursued a different line of conduct. For from this period, a 
deluge of woes poured in upon Ireland ; her subsequent annals are 
written in characters of blood, and are but the records of division 
and persecution. . 

Who was king of England at this period ? 

Henry II. who upon hearing of the success of Strongbow and his 
adherents, preparea to visit Ireland ; landed ‘at Waterford in October 
1172, and shortly afterwards received the submission of several of 
the Irish Princes, 

Did not Pope Adrian IV. and his successor Alexander III. confer 
the kingdom of Ireland upon Henry ? 

Yes, by special Bulls ; although these pontiffs had neither right nor 
title to make any such donation. 

Did Henry take the title of King of Ireland ? 

No; he and his successors were only styled Lords of Ireland till the 
reign of Henry VIII. who was the first British sovereign that assu- 
med the title king of Ireland. . 

Was Ireland entirely conquered at this period ? 

By no means ; only a part of Leinster and Munster submitted to 
Henry, and received the Buglish laws ; this was afterwards separated 
from the rest of the kingdom, by pales or wooden stakes, whence the 
English colony was denominated the Pale. 

What was the state of [reland in the reign of Richard I. ? 

During this reign, and for many succeeding ages, it presented a 
melancholy picture of violence and anarchy ; the invaders never ceas- 
ing to incroach upon the invaded ; and the independent clans accele- 
rating the downfall of the nation by domestic feuds. 

Did not the Leinster Irish petition Edward I. for protection, and 
to be admitted as his subjects ? 

Yes ; the demand was wrung from them by necessity ; their lives 
and properties being the sport of their merciless invaders. 

Was the favour granted ? 

No; though backed by an offer of S000 marks ; Edward having 
referred the matter to his Colonists, and they unwilling to lose their 
destined,prey, under various pretences evaded granting the request, 

Was not Edward Bruce crowned monarch of Ireland in the reign 
of Edward IT? 
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Yes; the Irish with a view of retrieving the interests of their iil- 
fated country, offered the diadem to Robert Bruce, the valiant king 
of Scotland ; but he transferred it to his brother Edward. 

What became of this Prince ? 

After vainly attempting to bring the English to a general action, bis 
troops were considerably diminished by famine, and he himself was 
slain in an engagement which took place near Dundalk in 1318. 

In whose reign were the infamous statutes of Kilkenny enacted ? 

In the reign of Edward III. These statutes strongly tended to ag- 
gravate the animosity of the two nations, by prohibiting under the 
guilt of high treason all civility and intercourse between them. 

Did the Irish at any time take up arms to avenge their cause ? 

- They did; buta want of union and subordination generally de- 
feated their plans : being roused to action by an insolent mandate from 
the Pale, inthe reign of Richard II. which commanded the native 
Trish to evacuate the province of Leinster and seek their fortunes 
elsewhere ; they placed Arthur Mac Marchad O‘Cavanah, a youthful 
warrior, and the legitimate heir to the crown of Leinster, at their 
head, who pursuing an admirable plan of warfare, humbled the pride 
of England, and its Irish colony ; compelled them to acknowledge 
him king of Leinster, and to pay tribute to him and his posterity for 
tolerating the English colony io Ireland. 

Did any thing particular occur in the reign of Henry V. respecting 
the Colonial Irish ? 

By a decree of the British legislature they were expelled from En- 
gland, as adventurers and vagabonds, their students were ignominious- 
ly turned out of the Inns of Courts; and every other place of educa- 
tion, where they could obtaina knowledge of the laws by which they 
were governed. ‘Thus did ®ngland act towards the youth of her own 
colony, of tlie same race and religion as her inhabitants. What a 
striking contrast between such conduct and that of the generous Mile- 
sians al a former period ! !! 

Had the bloody wars between the houses of York and Lancaster 
any effect upon Ireland ? 

No; the Irish chiefiains continued their domestic quarrels while the 
English colony pursued their plan of extermination ; to effect which 
the more speedily, they enacted new statutes ina parliament held at 
Trim in 1461, by which a price was set on the head of any Milesian 
going to, or from the Pale, unless accompanied by an Englishman 
wearing English apparel, &c. 

Was not Lambert Simnal received in Ireland as a true Plantagenet, 
and encouraged to support his pretensions to the British crown in 
opposition to Henry VII. ? 

Yes ; being considered as the unfortunate Earl of Warwick, he 
was crowned in Dublin, under the title of Edward VI. ; after which 
he proceeded to assert his right to the British throne, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner at-the battle of Stoke. 

Was any remarkable statute enacted in Ireland under Henry VII. ? 
Yes; Poyning’s law, so called from the Deputy Sir Edward Poyning, 
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by which all the laws of England became obligatory, and no bill could 
be introduced into the Irish parliament unless it bad previc usly received 
the sanction of the British council. 

Was the change of religion under Henry VIII. adopted in Ireland ? 

On the contrary it received such spirited opposition, that Henry 
changed his plan of severity for that of bribes and titles, which gained 
a few, but which had little effect upon the multitude. From this 
period we are to look for religious differences superadded tothe former 
seeds of internal dissensions. 

Did Mary favour the Irish ? 

Her desire to establish the ancient religion indticed her to grant 
them some favours. | 

What bloody transaction signalized her reign ? 

The horrid massacre of the unsuspecting inhabitants of Leix and 
O‘Fally, who were obnoxious to the English on account of their 
bravery and perseverance in defending their inheritance which bordered 
on the pale. When the country was thus depopulated by English 
perfidy, it was denominated King’s County, and Queen's County, and 
their chief towns, Phillips-borough, and Mary-borough. 

How did Elizabeth act towards the Irish ? 

Her first concern was to spread the influence of her religious 
system in Ireland, for which purpose she called a parliament to 
establish her prerogative of supremacy, and to enforce her penal laws, 

Were any Irish Catholics put to death for their religion during her 
reign ? 

Yes, multitudes ; but the names and history of only two hundred 
are upon record. The common stretching rack was frequently 
employed against the Catholic prisoners, and it was not unusual to 
tear the nails from their fingers, or to batter the shaven crowns of the 
Clergy until their brains appeared. 

Was the Kingdom disturbed at this period ? 

Yes; besides religious differences, it was convulsed by internal 
feuds, and the insurrection of O*Neil. 

How did this insurrection terminate ? 

By the treacherous murder of the Irish Chieftain at a banquet. 

Was this the only insurrection daring this reign ? 

No; the inhuman rigours of Deputy Lord Grey, added to innu- 
merable other grievances, at length produced a general insurrection, 
in which the Earls of Desmond, Clanrickarde, and Tyrone acted a 
conspicuous part. 

What were the consequences ? 

The southern part of the kingdom being nearly depopulated by the 
horrors of famine and civil war, Elizabeth entered upon her favourite 
scheme of planting, or re-peopling it with an English colony-; accord- 
ingly estates were offered in fee to all adventurers, at the smail rate 
of three pence per acre, commencing at the end of three years, but 
none of the native Irish were to be admitted as tenantry. 

Did Elizabeth live to see the reduction of Ireland ? 

No; her successor must be considered as the first English monarch 
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who possessed the complete dominion of Ireland. Under him was 
the spirit of resistance broken down, and the English laws universally 
acknowledged. 

Was the accession of the Stewarts beneficial to the Irish nation ? 

Far from it ; though the Irish lavished their blood and treasure in 
defence of this family, they were repaid by the basest ingratitade, 

Did not James endeavour to ingratiate himself with the Irish ? 

Yes; he not only pardoned the chiefs who had revolted in the 
former reign, and passed an act of oblivion and indemnity, but also 
seemed to countenance the free exercise of the Catholic religion, a 
measure particularly grateful to the great bulk of the nation, which 
remained stedfastly attached to the ancient faith. 

Did James persevere in this conciliatory line of conduct? 

No; the Puritants, who, had acquired a considerable ascendency 
in church and state, having complained of the favour and countenance 
shown to Cathclics, James who was ever ready to sacrifice a friend 
to the fear of an enemy, immediately promulgated the statute of 
conformity, as drawn up by Elizabeth, with many additional penalties, 

What was the result of these harsh proceedings ? 

They naturally produced rancour and distrust, which were industri- 
ously magnified by their enemies, and rumoured into insurrections and 
conspiracies. 

Did not the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel actually rebel ? 

A forged letter, intimating such an intention, was dropped in the 
council chamber; these chiefs well knowing the malice of their 
enemies, fled, upon which they were attainted of high treason, and 
their vast estates forfeited to the crown. 

What followed the flight of the Earls ? 

James, like Elizabeth, being fund of planting for the avowed pur- 
pose of excluding the old inhabitants and introducing the new religion, 
parcelled out their estates to needy adventurers who flocked thither 
from England and Scotland. 

Did not James moreover appoint a commission of inquiry to 
scrutinize the titles and rights of the lands in Leinster and the adjoin- 
ing districts ? 

Yes, and such rapid progress did these commissioners make in the 
discharge of their office, by the help of perjury, fraud, and the most 
infamous acts of deceit, that in a sbort time, says Leyland * James 
deemed himself entitled to make a distribution of 385,000 acres.” The 
remainder of this reign was, to the non-conforming Catholics, an un- 
interrupted scene of vexation, oppression and extortion. 

Was not Charles somewhat indulgent to the Irish Catholics at his 
accession ? 

Yes; but like a true Stewart he adopted a different mode of con- 
duct to satisfy their enemies, and connived at the strict execution of 
the penal laws throughout the Kingdom. 

Were not the Catholics and the nation in general profuse in their 
contributions and subsidies to Charles ? 

Yes; and he in return was profuse in gracious promises; but the 
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traitorous Deputy Lord Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford) 
having previously concerted with his Majesty to deceive and defraud 
the natives, set about a plan of inquisition into the King’s title to the 
whole province of Connaught, which he effected by the most frau- 
dulent means. 

Did not the Puritans for a considerable time forward their rebellious 
designs against the throne, under the appearance of loyalty and sub- 
mission ? 

They did ; and moreover found means to raise and foment what 
they called a popish rebellion; the persecution against the Catholics 
was renewed to the highest degree of irritation, and application was 
made to the British Parliament for the means of destroying their reli- 
gion, lives, and properties. The Scotch Covenanters improving on 
this plan of extermination, published their resolution to extirpate all 
the Catholics from the province of Ulster, and to enforce the cove- 
nant by the rope and sword. 

What resulted from these measures of the Scotch Covenanters ? 

Under these menaces and alarms some of the northern Catholics 
associated and armed for self-defence against those whom they con- 
sidered as enemies to God and their King. This being construed 
into an insurrection, the /oyal Catholics offered their services to check 
its progress, 

Were the offers of the Joyal Catholics accepted ? 

They were not only rejected, but the Lords Justices, Parsons and 
Borlase, who were strongly attached to the Puritan party, employed 
all their ingenuity and power to drive the rest of the kingdom into a 
similar insurrection, for the base purpose of profiting of the forfeitures 
of the insurgents. 

Did not the northern rebellion break out by a general cold-blooded 
massacie of all the Protestants that could be found ? 

So we are told by the vilifiers of Catholicity, and of Ireland, but if 
we may credit Lord Clarendon and other authors of respectability, the 
first massacre was committed by the English and Scotch troops, not by 
the [rish.* 

Did Charles at all deign to negotiate with the confederate Irish ? 

Yes; be did at length, not out of any favour, or to shew counte- 
nance to them as Warner informs us, but to strengthen himself 
against the parliament with the Irish army. * ‘he Marquis of Ormond, 
however, who was charged with the commission, had such an impla- 


oe 








* (1) Hist. Rev. of the affairs of Ireland. ‘* Whoever has a mind 
to be informed about this massacre,” says the judicious Of Leary ‘* may 
read Doctor Warner, Mr. Brook's trial of the Roman Catholics, 
Doctor Curry’s Memoirs, or History of the Civil wars of Ireland, 
But whoever bas a mind to be led astray, let him read Sir John Tem- 
ple’s stupid Legend. The appeal of the Protestant Associations, and 
Hume's Theatrical Description.” See Remonstrance to the Scotch and 
English Inquisition. 
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cable hatred to the Catholics, that by various contrivances he long 
suspended the execution of his Sovereign's pressing commands, 

What resulted from Ormond’s duplicity ? 

No sooner was the armistice signed than it was formally rejected by 
the northern army, which with the rest of the King’s troops in Ireland 
was under the command of Ormond. 

Did Lord Iochiquin openly rebel against the King? 

Yes; by accepting the presidency of Munster from the Parliament, 
in which province there was no bounds to bis cruelty. He caused 
each of his followers to take an oath to root out Popery, and extirpate 
the Irish. 

How did the confederate Irish act towards the King? 

They sent over so many and such seasonable supplies to his Majesty, 
and behaved so zealously im the royal cause, that the English Parlia- 
ment published an order ¢hat no quarter should be given to any Irish- 
man, or Papist born in dreland, that should be taken in hostility against 
the Parliament, either upon the sea, or in England or Males. 

Did not the Confederates also petition the Marquis of Ormond, 
then Lord Lieutenant, to lead them out against the rebel parliamen- 
tarians? 

Yes ; but after rejecting their pressing solicitations, he entered into 
a negotiation with Parliament, and finally delivered up his sword, the 
castle, and the King’s authority for a stipulated sum. 

Did not a warrant afterwards issue for the seizure of this treacher- 
ous viceroy ? 

Yes; from those very persons to whom he had made his base and 
mercenary surrender. 

Was the warrant for the seizure of Ormond executed ? 

No; he fled to France, and after some time returned to Ireland, 
where, notwithstanding his harsh and perfidious conduct towards the 
confederates, he was received by them with acclamation, invited to 
conclude a peace and to head them against the Parliamentarians, who 
by their principles were generally engaged, and by the covenant were 
particularly sworn to destroy monarc chy, abolish the hierarchy, and 
extirpate the Catholic Religion. 

Did Ormond comply with the solicitations of the Confederates ? 

No; He persevered in rejecting all proposals that related to the 
toleration of the Catholic Religion, and protracted the treaty till 
January 1649, a fortnight before the tragical end of the unfortunate 
Charles. 

Were then the Irish Catholics the only compact body throughout 
the British Empire who steadfastly adhered to the royal cause ? 

Yes; though they were more oppressed and aggrieved by Charles 
than any other description of his subjects. 

Did not the exiled Charles II. write from the Hague, and expli- 
citly approve of the treaty of peace with the confederate Irish ? 

Yes; but like a treacherous Stewart he, on his arrival in Scotland, 
declared it null and yoid. 

When did Cromwell land in Ireland ? 
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In August 1649, and immediately spread devastation over the 
country, persuading his soldiers, as we are assured on respectable 
authority, that the Irish ought to le dealt with as the Canaanites in 
Josue's time---that is, utterly extirpated. 

Do not many British writers brand our countrymen with a too hasty 
and unnecessary submission to Cromwell ? 

They do; but as Mr. Plowden observes, these very authors relate 
facts quite at variance with the obloquy they have cast upon the Irish ; 
The Ear! of Orrery himself says P. Walsh, is a witness beyond ex- 
ception that the Irish Catholics were the last in the three kingdoms, 
that laid down their arms and gave over fighting for the royal cause.” 

What became of those who submitted to the Usurper ? 

The greater number were transported ‘‘ Cromwell” says Dal- 
rymple, ‘ in order to get rid of his enemies did not scruple to trans- 
port Forty THOUSAND [Irish from their country, to fill all the armies 
of Europe with complaints of his cruelty, and admiration of their own 
valour.” 

Was not the kingdom parcelled out by the regicides ? 

Yes ; and at their invitation, swarms of adventurers flocked from 
England to inhabit a country now depopulated by pestilence, famine, 
and the sword, Some lands were sold for a penny an acre, what 
they deemed unprofitable was given gratis; and no man had such 
great shares as they who bad been instrumental in murdering their 
kimg. 

What became of the original inhbabjtants who survived the general 
desolation and remained in the country ? 

They were ordered to transport themselves into the province of 
Connaught, which had been depopulated, and laid waste, and were 
forbidden to repass the Shannon under pain of death, 

Was not the act of the 27th of Elizabeth enforced by procla- 
mation ? 

Yes, by this Act every Romish priest was deemed guilty of retellion, 
and sentenced to te hanged until he was half dead, then to have his 
head cut off, and his Lody cut in quarters; his bowels to be drawn out 
and burnt, and his head fixed upon a pole in some public place. Even 
the private exercise of the Catholic religion was made a capital crime; 
and the same price (five pounds sterling) was set upon the head of a 
priest, as was set on the head of a wolf. 

What does Morrison, a contemporary writer and eye witness, say 
of the persecution at this period ? 

That ‘ neither the Israelites were more cruelly persecuted by 
Pharaoh, nor the innocent infants by Herod, nor the Christians by 
Nero, or any of the other pagan tyrants, than were the Romen Catho- 
lics of Ireland at this fatal junctare,” 

What return did Charles the II. make on his restoration to his 
staunch, undeviating, and suffering friends the Irish Catholics ? 

By aconduct that baffles all-conjecture, he immolated them to his 
own and his father’s enemies; while the rebellious regicides were 
established and confirmed in the wages of their sangvinary rebellion, 
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Were not Lord Broghill and Sir Charles Coote who had givew 
deeply into the usurpation rewarded with titles? — 

Yes; the former. was created Earl of Orrery, the latter Earl of 
Montrath; they were moreover appointed Lords Justices, and al! 
power was consigned to them, conjointly with the Marquis of Or- 
mond, and Sir Maurice E ustace, four determined enemies to the Ca 
tholics. 

What was the consequence of this combination ? 

By means of a new parliament they effected their grand design of 
pardoning and indemnifying «li the Protestants, securing the Crom- 
welians in their possessions, and preventing the Irish from recovering 
their estates. 

Were not the Catholics excluded from the general indemnity ? 

They were, by the most diabolical manauvres, Charles more- 
over published a proclamation for apprehending and persecuting all 
Trish Rebels, a term then synonymous with Jrish Catholics. 

Were not several malicious attempts made to stigmatize the Irish 
with fresh rebellions during this reign ? 

Yes; and they always served as pretexts for enforcing the penal 
laws. 

What effect had the accession of James IT. on the Irish nation ? 

It was pregnant with events of the deepest importance. The 
change of politics was so rapid that the Catholics were immediately 
advanced to various offices both civil and military ; while the Pro- 
testants began to flee from a country in which they expected a speedy 
re-establishment of Popery, and a general transmutation of property. 

Did James restore the Catholics to their birth-rights by a change of 
the act of settlement, commonly called the Black act. 

No; as this act had the sanction and experience of twenty years, 
he dreaded the inconvenience and disorder likely to result from such 
a general transfer of property. 

Were the Protestants pleased at the indalgence shewn to Catholics ? 

Quite the contrary ; it excited their jealousy and disgust. and no- 
thing more was wanting to.alienate their affections from the British 
monarch, 

What resulted from their disgust to government in . consequence 
of the indulgence extended to Catholics? 

Long before James left England the Protestants in the north of* 
Ireland were generally in arms, and continued in an improving state 

of organization and in regular warfare against the existing govern 
ment of the country. 

Is not Lord Tyrconnel accused of having hasted to make the parties 
irreconcilable ly engaging them in Llood and ly letting loose the army 
to spoil and plunder ? 

Such is the malevolent assertion of Dr. King, who, to ingratiate him- 
self with government after the revolution, compiled a false statement 
of things: the contrary is however proved by Dr. Leslie, a Protestant 
divine, and by other contemporary writers, 

When did James Jand in Ireland ? 
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He landed at Kinsale in March 1689, and proceeded to Dublin, 
where after some formal acts of sovereignty, the scene changed to 
open warfare, and William arrived with a large supply of forces. 

Did not the bulk of the nation, which consisted of Catholics, act 
at this time under the full conviction that their loyalty could only 
be shown in their obedience to their natural sovereign King James ? 

They did; it was therefore consistent with their principles, that 
all who fofeswore allegiance to this prince should be treated as 
rebels. “Z 

What famous battie decided the fate of the kingdom ? 

The battle of the Boyne fought on the first of July, 16g. 
William on this occasion behaved with the greatest jutrepidity ; 
Jaines on the contrary like a dastardly coward, exclaiming at intervals 
from the hill of Dunmore, where he stood at a secure distance, 
O spure my English soldiers. 

What became of this pusillanimous-king ? 

He fled precipitately to Dublin, and thence to Waterford, where 
he took shipping for France. 

When was the battle of Aughrim fought ? 

On the 12th July 1691, ‘ above twothousend, says Lesley, who 
threw down their arms on this occasion, and asked for quarter, were 
afterwards killed in cold blood." 

Did not the Irish under Tyrconnel and Sarsfield make a vigorous 
resistance against William ? 

They did ; but on the 3rd of October 1691, surrendered Limers 
ick, their last hold, on articles which sufficieutly prove in what high 
estimation for valour and steadiness they were held by king William, 
even after the many advantages he had gained over them. 

Where these articles adhered to? 

Scarcely had two months elapsed when they were basely infring- 
ed, and Ireland more than ever treated as a conquered country, 
its independence violated, its national consequence and dignity 


debased. 
Did not the slender wrecks of Irish possession become the subject 


of fresh confiscation ? “ ‘ 

Yes; and this introduced a new set of adventurers into Ireland. 
The late Earl of Clare, commenting on the accumoulated woes of 
our country at this period, says, ‘‘the situation of the Irish nation 
at the revolution stands unparalleled in the history of the inhabited 
world.” 

When were the Irish Catholics excluded from parliament ? 

In 1691, by an act of the British legislature. 

Do we know any thing more of them in the reign of William ? 

Their submissive forbearance under a most severe extension of 
the penal code, during this and the subsequent reign, js the single 
point relating to them, which has arrested the notice of any conteme- 
porary historian. Pe 

Was the Irish parliament quite subservient to the British legislature 
when it became purely Protestant ? 

Appenpix, Antivac, Rev. Vol. 49. 3B 
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By no means; this Protestant ascendancy the ~ of 
which had been the primary object of the English cabifiet for the 
last century, now began to consider itself an independent Trish 
interest, and to insist upon the constitutional rights of Irishmen. 

Wasthe situation of Ireland retrieved by the accession of Queen 
Anne? 

No; our afflicted country was doomed to sufter under,eyery British 
Sovereign, particularly under every Stewart. Anne, wh@ was aiter- 
nately led down the stream by the Whigs and Tories* yielded to the 
cries of both parties in oppressing her Catholic subjects, 

Perhaps the Catholics were guilty of some new crime or misde- 
meanour against the state ? 

No crime whatsoever was laid to their charge, yet a new code of 
unparalleled rigour was imposed upon them. Formerly they were 
deprived of their inheritances; now they were prevented from ac- 
quiring an inch of land in the kingdom. 

Was not the barbarous statute for preventiug the growth of Popery 
enacted in this reign ? 

Yes; and to take away the odium that was generally annexed to 
the trade of priest-catchers, discoverers, and informers, the commons 
resolved unanimously, ‘‘ éhat the persecuting and informing against 
‘* Papists, was an honouralle service to government.” 

Was Ireland convulsed by the accession of the house of Hanover 
in 1714, or by the various attempts of the Pretender ? 

Ireland was the only part of the British empire that remained 
undisturbed ; consequently it became the great source of British 
support. 

Was there any mitigation of the penal laws when Catholic loyalty 
became thus conspicuous and eminently meritorious ? 

Far from it; a most rigid persecution took place, and several 
Catholics of distinction were imprisoned as_ persons disaffected to his 
majesty’s government. 

When was the foundation of the national debt laid ? 

In 1715, when the house of commons passed a vote of credit to go- 
vernment to a considerable amount, to levy forces against the Pre- 
tender. 

When was the bill enacted for better securing the dependancy of 
Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain ? 

In the sixth year of the reign of King George I. By this bill the 
Trish house of Lords was deprived of all right to pass sentence, affirm, 
or reverse any judgment or decree given or made in any court within 
the kingdom. 

Was not Ireland greatly agitated by Wood's base coinage ? 
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* The Whigs were staunch supporters of the liberties of the 


people ; the Tories contended fer prerogative and the interest of the 
Crown. 
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Yes ; thisintriguing and speculating individual having obtained a 
patent in 1733 for coining halfpence to the ameunt of 108,000/. made 
the whole of such base alloy, that it did not amount in value to 8,000). 

Was this base coin forced into currency ? 

It was ; uniil the Irish parliament represented to his Majesty the 
evil consequences likely to result. Dean Swift chiefly exerted himself 
in defeating@his abominable fraud. : 

What was the situation of Ireland at the accession of George II. ; 

It laboured under grievances, that restrained commerce, damped 
agriculture, and checked every incitement to industry: these miseries 
were moreover aggravated by the horrors of famine in 1728, and the 
following year. 

Did not the catholics in defiance of religions differences begin now 
to seek for civil liberty in common with their Protestant Brethren ? 

They did; and this novel coalition between Protestants and catho- 
lics became sa formidable to government, that to prevent any good 
resulting therefrom, they put an end to the political existence of the 
latter, by depriving them of the elective franchise. 

Did not the court party under the administration of Lord Carteret 
endeavour to vest in the crown, redeemable by parliament, the fund 
which had been provided for the payment of the national debt ! 

They did ; but when the affair came to be agitated, the strength of 
the ministerialists and patriots was so nearly equal that the forme: lost 
the question by a single vote—that of Colonel Totenham, whorode 
post to town, to be present at the debate, and arrived before the house 
divided. 

Do not the generality of British writers charge our countrymen with 
being by disposition turbulent and savage ; by principle inimical to 
England, and ‘by religion disloyal to a Protestant Sovereign? 

Yes ; but ‘‘ no argument” says Mr. Plowden, *‘ can so conclusively 
refute such charges, as the simple fact that Ireland raised not an arma 
against ine goveruament when an extensive and successful war on the 
continent, the countenance of a young Pretender to the British throne, 
and the absence of a compulsory armed force from Ireland displayed 
the most seducing incitements to disorder, disaffection, and rebellion, 
if these roots existed in the land.” 

When was the Earl of Chesterfield appointed Lord Lieutenant ? 

In 1745, when the British government was considerably embarras- 
sed not only by the loss of the noted battle of Fontenoy, but by the 
landing of the young Chevalier in the North of Scotland, 

How did Lord Chesterfield act at this critical juncture ? 

With the greatest coolness and moderation. Indeed it required the 
eminent sagacity and address of this nobleman to baffle the efforts and 
importunities with which the violent party daily assailed the castle, 
and demanded additional severity against the Catholics as a tribute to 
the Protestant interest, and the only means of supporting the esta- 
blishment. .; 

Did this viceroy pursue the system of rigour and pereecntye he 
found carrying on against aa arrival in Ireland | 
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By aconduct directly the reverse, he not only confided in their 
steady loyalty, but opened their places of worship, released their 
priests out of prison, and allowed them the undisturbed exercise of 
their religious duties, 

Were the measures of the governor opposed or disrelished ? 

Quite the contrary: Protestants and Catholics, Whigs and Tories, 
English and Irish interests, all struck with their apparent rectitudé, 
united in contributing to render his government agreeable and effici- 
ent. All his attempts to preserve moderation were requited by the 
most peaceful demeanour and’ enthusiastic gratitude of its inhabitants ; 
for the Irish, above all other people, are to be gained and secured by 
confidence, kindness, and liberality. 

Was Lord Chesterfield really well-intentioned towards the Catho- 
lics of Ireland ? 

No: He was chosen by the British Cabinet as the best Viceroy for 
Ireland under the then existing circumstances. When a rebellion 
raged in Scotland, and when England was disaffected,—a cunning, 
flattering, experienced courtier was certainly the best qualified to 
dupe the Irish, by raising their expectations, though he knew their 
hopes must be disappointed: the release of a few of their priests, 
and the mitigation of their persecution was but a poor return for the 
loyalty of the Irish Catholics. 

What ground is there for this assertion ? 

The conduct of the Irish government immediately after the re-esta- 
blishment of peace in Scotland. 

Did not Dr. Charles Lucas eminently distinguish himself about 
this period, by his patriotic exertions in behalf of the constitution ? 

Yes; but the unreserved severity of his strictures,.and the bold 
traths which he unfolded, having attracted the frowns of government, 
he was obliged to seek safety in flight. However, he afterwards re- 
turned to his native land, was elected member of parliament, and, 
like a true patriot, stood firm to the last hour of his life in the honour- 
able cause of his suffering country. 

Had not the Irish commons a celebrated contest with the crown 
towards the close of this reign ? . 

Yes; because they asserted their rights of appropriating to national 
purposes a considerable surplus which remained in the treasury. 

Which party gained the victory ? 

The patriots; and the event was celebrated with universal re- 
joicings. In this contest for constitutional rights the Earl of Kildare 
was prominently conspicuous. 

Did not several of the Roman Catholics devote their thoughts, 
about this period, to the most effectual means of obtaining redress 
from their grievances ? 

Yes; and for this purpose Mr. O‘Connor, of Ballynagare, Dr. 
Curry, and Mr, Wyse, of Waterford, first thought of establishing a 
Committee in Dublin to conduct more effectually, near the seat of 
government, the political concerns of the body. 
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How did the Catholics behave when the. kingdom was threatened 
with a French invasion in 1759 ? 

They behaved on this, as on every former occasion of alarm and 
danger to the establishment, with the most exemplary firmness in 
principle and duty. 

Did they not make a tender of their allegiance in form of an address 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Yes; and the gracious acceptance of this address was the first re« 
admission of the Catholic Body to the threshold of Constitutional 
Freedom. 

What resulted when the tidings of this event was circulated ? 

The Roman Catholics poured in addresses to the Castle from every 
quarter of the sr gy expressive of the most Joyal, zealous, and 
active ardour in defence of their king and country. 

Did the British Empire rejoice at-the accession of George III. a 
native sovereign ? ) | 

Yes; but in the general exultation, Ireland alone was doomed to 
weep: the wretched state of her peasantry in the southern province 
produced some alarming disturbances, which were maliciously con- 
strued into a general Popish plot. 

Is it not well known, that several Protestant gentlemen and magis- 
trates of considerable influence in Munster connived at, or fomented 
these tumults for their own private ends? 

It is; and we are moreover assured, that the authors of those riots 
consisted indiscriminately of persons of different persuasions, and 
that no marks of disaffection to his Majesty’s person or government 
appeared in any of these people. 


What name did these rioters assume ? 
They were: originally called Levellers; but afterwards White 


Boys. 
Did the execution of scores of these unfortunate objects of mi- 
sery satisfy the views of those who fomented the tumults ? 

No; they sought a victim of more renown, and selected Nicholas 
Sheehy, Parish-priest of Clogheen, in the county of Tipperary, as a 
fit object for their wicked, though ultimately ineffectual, purpose of 
implicating the Catholic Religion, the Pope, the French, and the 
Pretender in the tumultuary outrages of these desperadoes, 

What became of this Clergyman ? 

A reward of three hundred pounds being set upon his head, he, 
conscious of his innocence, presented himself for trial in Dublin, 
where he was honourably acquitted. His enemies being, however, 
determined on his destruction, indicted him for the murder of a man 
named Bridge, ‘‘ whose dead body,” says O*Leary, ‘‘ could not be 
found in Ireland; but whose living body was discovered in New- 
foundland, whither he was privately sent.” For this itmaginary 


crime he was tried and condemned in Clonmel to be hanged and quar 


tered; which sentence was accordingly executed in 1760. 
Was not the north of the kingdom also disturbed ? 
Yes; for some time by the Oak Boys and Steel Boys ; but these 
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disturbances were of short duration. ‘ Parliament,” says Mr. 
Plowden, “ rejected every motion for inquiring into the cause of 
these troubles, probably from apprehension that the truth slould be 
recorded, and an effectual stop put to the system of converting popular 
discontents into the engines of state intrigues.” 

Was Lord Townsend's administration distinguished by any niaterial 
change in the constitution ? 

Ii was. By a flagrant violation of the rights of the people, parlig- 
ments were sometimes prolonged from the commencement to the 
end of areign. After various ineffectual efforts to reaiedy this evil, 
a bill passed in 1768, which limited their duration to eight years. 

What do you understand by Townsend's Golden Drops ? 

Such was the title given by the wits of that day to the additional 
sum of ten pounds annually, granted by this Viceroy to every Catho- 
lic Clergyman who conformed to the Established Church: his Excel- 
Jency wisely taking into consideration, that a yearly provision of 
thirty pounds, made by the 8th of Queen Arne, was in no respect a 
sufficient encouragement for Popish Priests to become converts, This 
jure has been since denominated, ‘ a /ancet to let out bad tlood.” 

Did the act of 1774, which permitted his Majesty's subjects of 
every denomination to testify their allegiance to him, remit any part of 
the then existing code of persecution against the Catholics ? 

No; yet, notwithstanding, it gratified them exceedingly, inas- 
much as it was a formal recognition that they were subjects ; and to 
this recognition they looked as to the foundation-stone of their future 
emancipation, 

Were their expectations soon realised ? 

In 1778 they were enabled by a special act of the legislative to take 
leases fur any term of years not exceeding 999, or any number of 
lives not exceeding five: to celebrate or assist at Mass without the 
usual pena ties, to keep a horse value five pounds, &c. but they were 
far frou: being wholly relieved. 

Did not a regenerating breeze of liberty begin about this period to 
refresh and invigorate our drooping country ? 

Yes; andthe dispute with Ameri. tended not a little thereto, 
indeed the situation of Ireland bore too siuch analogy to America not 
to excite sympathy aad kindred feeling. 

Had not Ireland much heavier causes of complaint than the revolt- 
ed colonies ? 

Infinitely greater. America had been founded and cherished by 
England: Ireland, on the contrary, by a long and various warfare, as 
well as by a perfidious policy, was subjugated, depressed, degraded, 
restricted in manufactures and commerce ; exhausted by taxes, and 
drained by enormous remittances to England. The people could not 
bat feel that they were ruled with an iron rod, not for their improve- 
ment or advantage, but for their impoverishment and oppression. 

Did not the crying distresses of the country at this period, and the 
impotence of the hand of government to relieve them, cause an im- 
portant change of disposition, sentiments and actions in the people ? 
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Yes; they gave rise to that spirited system of associating and volun- 
teering in defence of their abandoned’ country, which afterwards 
proved one of the great sources of its independence, 

How did government act on this occasion ? 

Affrighted at the situation of the country, they delivered out to the 
people sixteen thousand stand of arms, thereby encouraging and in- 
creasing the number of volunteers, without any stipulation, regulation 
or authority for organizing, or subjecting them to subordination, 

Tid not the patriotic exertions of Grattan, seconded by the unani- 
mous voice of the nation, urge the staunchest supporters of the Castle 
interest to quit their ranks and vote for a free trade in 1779 ? 

Yes ; and such was the efficacy of a measure thus urged, and thus 
supported, that even the whole force of British influence was unequal 
to resist it. After some hesitation, the commerce of Ireland was in 
part opened to her children ; and this concession, as it was called, of 
the British parliament, shed a temporary gleam of satisfaction over the 
Country. 

Was the nation content with this most gracious Concession ? 

No ; it began to pant for political independence. The public voice, 
highly animated on this subject, and seconded by the loud assent of 
the volunteers (then 80,000 men in arms) at length kindled even in 
the cold bosom of parliament a desire to assert their dignity, and res- 
cue its authority from the gripe of British usurpation. When all 
parties were unanimous, the boon was granted, because it could no 
longer be withheld. 

When did this notable event---this overflow of kindness and liber- 
ality on the part of Great Britain to her sister kingdom take place ? 

Under the administration of the Duke of Portland in 1782, by the 
special repeal’ of the Act of the 6th of George I. entitled An Act for 
better securing the dependence of Ireland on the Crown of Great 
Britain. 

Was the nation sensible of the patriotic and unequalled exertions of 
Mr. Grattan on this occasion ? 

Particularly so ; and the legislature partook in its feeling by voting 
him 50,000/, : 

What other particular events took place at this period ? 

The National Bank wasestablished, and the order of the Knights 
of St. Patrick instituted in 1783. __- 

Afier the attainment of independence did not the Volunteers en- 
deavour to brisg about a reform in parliament ? 

Yes ; but their efforts received a fatal blow from the disunion which 
broke out among them on the subject of admitting the Roman 
Catholics to the rights of election. The link of unanimity being 
severed, the fall of these armed associations into difference and con- 
tention was rapid. 

Was the disunion encouraged by government ? 

It was; Government seemed to dread lest union among Irishmen 
should extinguish the old means of creating dissensions. 

Did not Mr. Pitt labor by his insidious commercial proposals of 
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1785, to regain the legislative supremacy so lately wrested from 
England ? : 

Yes; and from the moment that this favourite plan was thwarted, 
he uniformly aimed at the downfall of Ireland by a legislative union. 

Did not a coincidence of views and disposition to keep up a politi- 
cal ascendancy in the country strictly unite the then Attorney 
General, Mr. Fitzgibbon, (afterwards Lord Chancellor, and Earl of 
Clare) Mr. Foster, the Speaker, and Mr. Beresford to devote them- 
selves to Mr. Pitt, under pledges to carry through all his business, 
provided the internal management and patronage of the country was 
left to their direction ? 

Yes; but the haughty mind of this minister seldom permitted him 
to communicate folly his plans to others ; these political contractors 
became the unconscious engines of a deep design against which they 
would undoubtedly have revolted, as defeating the objects of their 
lucrative and ambitious speculations. 

Did Mr. Pitt lend the arm of the executive to all the purposes of 
intolerance, to which his Irish undertakers thought fit to apply it ? 

He did most largely. ‘The weakening of Ireland by internal dissen- 
sions was the private order given to the chief agents, while the public 
instructions to the ostensible and responsible ministers of the crown, 
concealed the destructive principle in the back ground. j 

What part of Ireland was selected by the managers of the ascend- 
ancy as the theatre for the exhibition of their power? 

Armagh, the most protestant county in Ireland. The ancient 
village feuds and dissensions of the Peep of day boys and Defenders, 
were renewed under the acrimonious distinction of Protestants and 
Catholics, for the purpose of creating more lasting division. 

Was not government more alarmed in 1791, at the sympathies of 
the Presbyterians in the north, with the French revolutionists than at 
the prospect of Catholic emancipation ? 

Yes; although the Presbyterians caine cordially forward as the 
staunch advocates and supporters of the Catholics, and the boldest 
assertors of their rights. 

Was not the Catholic petition rejected by the House of Commons, 
in 1792? 

It was; and not a member stood forward to oppose its rejection ; 
even Mr. O'Hara who presented it, desired not to be considered as its 
patron. This insulting outrage exasperated the Catholics, and filled 
their enemies with proportionate confidence. 

Was the triumph of the Protestant ascendancy on this occasion of 
Jong duration ? 

No; for in the next session, that very parliament was directed by 
Mr. Pitt to grant almost the whole substance of the petition, which 
but a few months before, they had been ordered to reject with 
contumely. The weakness of the ascendancy was thus exposed, by 
convincing the nation that they moved not by their-own will oy 
energy, but in servile obedience to foreign authority. 

What do you mean by the Protestant ascendancy ? 
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An oligarchy who claimed exclusive possession of loyalty, and who 
for the purpose of securing to themselves the places which they held, 
and the patronage which they enjoyed, continually charged with 
disaffection to the government all persons who were desirous of con- 
ciliating the people, by extending to Ireland, that portion of civil 
and religious liberty which is the best gift of the British constitution, 

Did not the Irish Catholic Body send delegates to London, in 
January, 1793, to present their petition to the King ? 

Yes ; and his Majesty was most graciously pleased to accept it, 
notwithstanding the bigotry of their own countrymen ; and, by ex- 
tending to the petitioners the royal patronage, insured their relief. 

Were the Catholics fully emancipated at this period ? 

No; they were only partially restored to some of their civil rights, 
by the concession of the elective franchise, the admission to the 
profession of the law, the removal of obstructions to their trade 
and manufactures, &c. &c. 

Did the nation continue to manifest any disposition towards par- 
liamentary reform at this period ? 

It did, and a meeting of delegates from the various counties 
was to havé been held for that purpose at Athlone, but they were 
prevented by the enactment of a law, called the Convention Act. 

Did the prevention of a meeting, puta stop to the exertions of the 
people in favour of reform ? 

No ; different meetings for that purpose were held by a society 
of persons called United Irishmen, which society was formed first in 
Belfast, and then in Dublin, by Theobald Wolfe Tone, in the year 
1791. 

Was not this society composed principally of Roman Catholics ? 

No ; their partial emancipation in 1793, caused them to be gene- 
rally satisfied for some time, and but few of them joined the associa- 
tion until some years after. 

Were not the ministry and the ascendancy equally alarmed at the 
rising disposition of the people to enter into this national union, 
without regard to religious distinction ? 

They were ; Mr. Pitt availed himself of the critical moment, and 
from that time forward, never ceased to press upon his creatures the 
option of external union with England, or internal union of the 
nation among themselves, In the latter, the whole ascendancy would 
be lost ; by the former, its consequences and profits would be at least 
partially preserved, 

Was not a plot deeply laid in 1794, under great political influence, 
to stigmatize the body of Catholics, through the crimination of Mr, 
Fay, and other respectable gentlemen of his persuasion, for the 
murder of Mr. Butler, and the general system_.of Defenderism, 
which had then settled in a continuation of lawless robbery ? 

Yes ; but just providence defeated it by exposing to view the base 
machinations and perjuries of the informer Lynch, and other such 
miscreants, raked out of the neighbouring gaols, who had been hired 
and suborned to swear away the lives of the victims pointed out. 
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Did not the turbulent state of the country oblige Mr. Pitt to 
abandon the system of coercion, and confide the reins of govern- 
ment to a person possessing other qualities than those of mere sub- 
serviency ; 

Yes; having, by a master-piece of policy, divided the Whig 
party in England, he apparently left the entire reform of Ireland to 
them. Messrs. Grattan and Ponsonby were sent for to form the new 
administration, and the virtuous Ear! Fitz-William was selected to 
meet the eager expectations of the nation. 

But did not Mr. Beresford go over to England on a counter- 
project ? 

He did ; and by secret negotiations, successfully laid the train by 
which Lord Fitz-William’s instructions to give the Catholic Question 
a handsome support on behalf of government were to be counteracted, 
and the Protestant ascendancy was finally to triumph over National 
Union, Parliamentary reform, and Catholic Emancipation. 

Did not this perfidious manceavre afford Mr. Pitt a triple triamph ? 

Yes; for it exposed the impotency of his Whig proselytes—it 
displayed the extent of his personal authority—and it widened the 
breach between the Catholics and Protestant ascendancy. Lord 
Fitzwilliam was recalled in March 1795, after an administration of 
three months; his grace was succeeded by Lord Camden, and from 
this period the reign of terror commenced. 

Did not the animosity of the opposite parties in the neighbourhood 
of Portadown take so decided a turn, that the defenders challenged 
their opponents to fight it out fairly in the field rather than harrass 
them with murderous nocturnal visits ? 

They did; and on the 21st of September 1795, the Defenders 
were defeated at the village of the Diamond, by a less numerous, 
though better organized party of their opponents. On that day the 
Peep of day loys dropped that appellation, and assumed the denomi- 
nation of Orangemen, and then was their first lodge formed. 

What were the principles of the Orangemen ? 

They affected to unite in support of the constitution as established 
by King William at the revolution of 1688, and their original object 
and obligation are stated to have been the extermination of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, as far as inthem lay. This oath of extermination they 
afterwards changed into that of supporting the King, as long as he 
should support the protestant ascendancy. 

Did the Society of United Irishmen still exist ? 

Yes; and their designs became now at least suspicious, for they 
changed the expression of their oath ; instead of professing to seek a 
full representation of the people in Parliament, they now professed to 
seek cnly a representation of the people generally, omitting the words 
in Parliament altogether. 

Why were they not suppressed at this period ? 

Mr. Pitt's policy was to permit Ireland to be harassed by intestine 
division, and by driving the nation to extremities, to worry it into the 
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measure of a legislative Union, he therefore fomented divisions for 
the purpose of destroying Irish independence, and nothing was better 
calculated for this purpose, than to urge on the infatuated dupes who 
formed this association, 

What did Mr. Grattan say of the Orange institution in the parlia- 
mentary debates of 1796? 

‘* Those insurgents,” said be, ‘ call themselves Orangemen or 
Prorestant boys; that is a band of murderers, commitiing massacre in 
the name of God, and exercising despotic power in the name of liber- 
ty.” Seven thousand individuals were exterminated by these wretches 
in the. county of Armagh alone, whose only crime, as Lord Gosford 
asserted, ‘* was the simple profession of the Roman Catholic Faith, or 
an intimate connection with any person professing that faith.” 

How did Government act on this occasion ? 

It protected the associated perpetrators of these horrors, anxiously 
propagated their principles throughout the realm, and promoted the 
formation of new lodges, for the express purpose of keeping up dis- 
tinctions in the people, inflaming religious discord, and turaing the 
public mind from the pursuit of constitutional objects, 

Did the French invade Ireland in 1796? 

Yes they sent a large fleet with troops on board, which anchored in 
Bantry Bay on Christmas eve, but were driven off by a violent storm ; 
the few men who had been landed, having been made prisoners by 
the peasantry. 

Did the United Irishmen take any improper steps in 1797 ? 

Yes ; they renewed their Jeague with the French Directory, and 
laid plans for.the rebellion of 1798. 

Did any occurrences tend to goad them on to this treasonable act ? 

Yes; the violent and unconstitutiozal outrages of the Orangemen, 
the unwarrantable and illegal excessess of a portion of the magistracy, 
and the half-hanging, tortures, floggings and burnings which, under 
the pretext of excessive loyalty, were permitted by the minister, and 
inflicted by his sycophants. 

What parts of Ireland were chiefly disgraced by those mutual 
atrocities ? 

Leinster principally---particularly the County of Wexford anda 
small portion of Munster ; and Down, and Antrim in the North. 

Did the Rebels receive any assistance from the French ? 

A very small number of their troops landed in Killala, and baving 
advanced to Ballinamuck were obliged to surrender to some of the 
Trish Militia, who stood opposed to them. 

What was the result of this rebellion ? 

It deprived his Majesty of 70,000 most useful subjects, whom 
wiser councils would have preserved to fight the battles of the British 
empire against its most potent enemy, and it laid the foundation for 
the legislative union. 

Was this a Popish rebellion ? 

The original founders, the chief promoters, and conductors of the 

bellious union were all protestants, (except Esmond, M‘Nevin, 
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and some few others,) but the great mass of the unfortunate and 
wretched peasants, who had been seduced or goaded into insurgency, 
were undoubtedly mostly Roman Catholics. 

When Mr. Pitt came to look closely down the precipice to the verge 
of which he had forced this unfortunate Island did he not recoil with 
horror at his own temerity? 

He did, and in his haste sent over Lord Cornwallis to entice her 
therefrom, and to endeavour to tranquillize the minds of the inha- 
bitants. 

Were the powers of this Governor enlarged to any extent ? 

They were bounded only by his own discretion, for the purpose of 
impressing the people with a conviction that a permanent inversion 
of the oppressive system which produced such fatal effects was 
sincerely meant; but really that he may ensnare the nation into the 
desire of an incorporate union with England. 

What were the means resorted to for the purpose of effecting this 
measure ? 

All classes of people were deceived. T the Catholics emancipation 
was held out as the sure boon for their support; to the Orangemen 
amnesty and favour were pledged, Many new titles were promised, 
new places were created, and pensions granted to the supporters of 
the measure, and some few commercial advantages appeared to be 
established. 

Was any particular class of the Catholics especially deceived by the 
ministry on this occasion ? 

Yes ; the Ecclesiastical Trustees of Maynooth College; ten un- 
suspecting prelates were cajoled by the ministry, particularly by Lord 
Castlereagh, with the expectation that emancipation would be granted 
and their religion protected. \ 

Did not these prelates consentto have the power of a Veto upon 
the appointment of bishops, vested in the crown ? 

No; they indeed resolved that some degree of interference on 
the part of his majesty may be allowed, for the purpose of assuring 
him of the loyalty of the persons nominated to the vacant sees; but 
they did so without reflection, or authority,.and under the most 
deceitful circumstances which rendered the resolution less censura- 
ble than it would otherwise have been ; but even their fellow prelates 
were ignorant of this fact for nearly nine years after. 

How was the question of Union received in the Irish Parliament ? 

It was carried by a managed majority of fifty-eight, and solemnaly 
proclaimed to the nation, ov the first of January 1801. 

Was not this event dignified by an extraordinary promotion in the 
army and a numerous creation of peers in consequence of the former 
promises ? 

Yes; individual engagements were generally observed to that effect 
with fidelity by the British Minister ; national pledges were only dis- 

rded. 

a _ Pitt or his colleagues ever bring forward the Catholie 
claims [ 
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Shortly after the union they sneaked out of office, under pretence of 
inability to forward those claims, leaving a written pledge to this illuss 
trious body, that many characters of eminence (including of course 
their own,) were pledged not to embarkin the service of government 
except on the terms of the Catholieprivileges being attained. 

Were Mr, Pitt and his colleagues sincere in their conduct, ? 

No; for ere long he returned to office, under a counter-pledge of 
never bringing forward, or supporting the Catholicclaims; Lord Corn- 
wallis accepted of the.government of India, but never stood up in 
Parliament to enforce their claims, and all their friends seemed to 
_ forget their promises. 

What became of the Earl of Clare, who.had borne the principal 
share under Mr. Pitt of goading, terrifying, dividing, and degrading 
his country ? 

After the first session of the Imperial Parliament, he was so little 
satisfied with the success of his own efforts, to infuse into the British 
public a horror of his countrymen, that he quitted England in disgust, 
deprecating the Union which had deprived him of his dictatorial and 
political influence. The disappointment of an ambitious and rancor- 
ous mind, contributed not a little to hisdissolution, which took place 
in January, 1802? 

What was the grand active principle upon which Lord Hardwicke 
accepted the government of Ireland in 1802. 

A principle he dared not openly avow—viz. to resist her emancipa- 
tion, and to perpetuate the old system of division and exclusion, under 
the delusive semblance of a new system of conciliation and mildness, 

Was there not another rebellion in the year 1803 ? ' 

There was a mad attempt of a disorderly mob, which lasted about 
an hour on the night of the 23d of July, in Thomas-street, Dublin. 
They were led on by a young man, Robert Emmett, who appeared 
to have nothing organized. 

Was there not another attempt made in the north ? 

Yes, under Thomas Russell, who led on about fourteen persons, 
some of whom were mad, others ideots, and the rest abandoned 
drunkards. 

What was the consequence of these attempts to the country ? 

The gaols were filled with numbers of persons on suspicion ; 
they were mostly, however, persons who had resisted temptation, 
and preserved their loyalty. 

Did the Catholics receive any concessions from government, during 
the administration of Mr. Addington, now Lord Sidmouth ? 

No; this Minister pledged himself to march ip the steps of his 
predecessor, consequently, he deprecated the very thought of Catho- 
lic emancipation, 

What was the situation of Ireland, when Mr. Pitt returned to office 
in 1804 ? 

It experienced all the baneful effects of unrow—an enormous and 
growing increase of debt, a rapid falling off of revenue, and a decay 
of commerce and manufacture, 
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Were not the threats of a.French invasion industriously kept afloat 
at this period, in order to decry the loyalty ot the Irish ? 

Yes ; oud Ministry thus justified the expence of their public mea- 
suies of defence, and ffected to saugtion the necessity of internal 
coercion, Many per-ous wee into gustody under the suspen- 
sion of the Ha/eas Corpus » abd the rigorous treatment of state 
prisoners, who had been for several months in confinement, was 
sharpened without any visible or known cause. 

Did Mr. Pitt retain all of his former sway in the Cabinet ? 

No; several of his partizans seceded; even bis old trusty tool in 
the coercion and monopoly of Ireland, Mr. Foster, rose up against 
him, Lord Hardwicke too, found his mandates to the Irish govern- 
ment so unwarrantable and overbearing, that he resolved to tender 
his resignation. But before he quitted Ireland in .806, Mr. Pitt was 
launched into eternity. 

What happened upon the death of Mr. Pitt? 

A new Ministry was framed, at the head of which was Lord 
Grenville ; Mr. Fox* accepted the office of Secretary for foreign 
affairs, but the only act of government in Ireland, that was traceable 
to his personal influence, was the instant removal of Lord Redesdale 
from the Chancery Bench —“ an incohate act of justice,” says Mr. 
Plowden, “ to the great body of the I[rish population, to put an 
early and unequivocal mark of reprobation on the man, who had 
calumniated and insulted them, with an ignorant and malignant 
bigotry, which has not been exhibited on any European theatre for 
centuries.” 

Who was appointed to the government of Ireland? 

The Duke of Bedford, who accepted the situation at the earnest 
solicitation of Mr. Fox, During his short administration, his grace 
was mild and benevolent to all. Cordially ansious for the welfare 
and happiness of the people, he lamented that the progress towards 
their attainment, had net kept pace with his sympathies or expec- 
tations. 

Had not a change of ministry taken place the preceding month ? 

Yes; a party, at the Head of which was the Duke of Portland, 
Mr. Perceval, and Lord. Hawkesbury, worked itself into power by 
pledging themselves to be adverse to Catholic concession, 

Did not the resolutions of several county-meetings of Catholics 
with reference to their total emancipation, hold a language of con- 
fidence and assurance, which was as new as it was offensive to the 
Castle ? 

Yes; but nothing so alarmed government as the rising harmony 
and concert of the Protestants with their Catholic countrymen. 
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* This excellent Statesman and uncorrupted patriot, died the 
following September. He invariably deprecated the mischieyous 
system upon which the Irish Government seem to act, 
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Was not the Catholic pétition presented in due form to the Imperial 
parliament, in 1808 ? . ' 

It was; and at that time was brought about the discussion of the 
Veto, which threw the public mind into ugniversal agitation, 





Did not this attempt to intermgddle With a national religion, pre 
served with a virtuous hae Aion any civi/ establishment or 
state interference, through cenfuries of oppression and persecution, 
produce alarm in every reflecting mind ? 

Yes; the laity abhorred the idea of the ministers of their religion, 
becoming open to court influence and intrigue, and shuddered at the 
prospect of prostituting the sacred function of the Apostolic Mission 
and jurisdiction, to which they had hitherto submitted as of divine 
institution, to its revilers, persecutors, and sworn enemies. 

How did the Catholic prelates act on this occasjon ? 

They met in regular national synod on the 14th and 15th of 
September, 1808, in Dublin, and came to the following resolations. 
“© It is the decided opinion of the Roman Catholic Prelates of 
Ireland, that it is inexpedient to introduce any alteration in the cano- 
nical mode hitherto observed in the nomination of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishops, which mode long experience has proved to be 
unexceptionable, wise, and salutary. 

«¢ That the Roman Catholic Prelates pledge themselves to adhere to 
‘* the rules, by which they have been hitherto uniformly guided : 
‘* namely, to recommend to his Holiness, only such persons as are of 
‘* unimpeachable loyalty, and peaceable conduct.” 

These synodical resolutions against the Veto, were signed by twenty- 
three Prelates. 

Did not many and unequivocal proofs bespeak the determination of 
the Richmond administration to rivet Catholic Ireland in degradation 
and ‘despondency ? 

Yes ; a fostering countenance was particularly given to the Orange- 
men, that tended rather to foment and discourage, than to put down 
or punish their atrocities. 

Did not Orange ferocity sensibly increase in the year 1809 ? 

It did. The native leaders of the Orange societies rendered their 
system at that period so additionally ferocious, that some of the less 
blood-thirsty withdrew their names, who nevertheless adhered to the 
general principles of their institution ; that is, toa proscriptive and 
implacable hatred to Catholicity. 

Was not the King incapacitated from attending to business, towards 
the close of the year 1810? 

Yes; it pleased the Almighty to revisit his Majesty with a return 
of that illness which has suspended his exercise of the executive autho- 
rity since that period. 


-——_——_—_-——--. 


If our readers have perused, with attention, this historical, or rather 
political, catechism, which contains more lies than pages, they will be 
at no loss to account for the continually-growing disaffection of. the: 
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Irish Papists, which, with the least foreign encouragement, would 
have risen, before this, into open rebellion. Had Buonaparte succeed- 
ed in his effort to re-establish bis tyranny, an insurrection in Ireland 
would, unquestionably, have manifested itself ; as the Papists openly 
rejoiced at his return, andi@gpressed the strongest hopes of success 
from his powerful co: operates ‘As it is, a portion of that country 
is in a state of something very like rebellion to the government.. The 
plander for arms, the daily murders, the nocturnal outrages, resem- 
bling the conduct of a horde of barbarous savages, which have for many 
months past been committed, have ever been the sure precursors of 
public commotions, Possibly the timely vigilance and vigour of the 
government, may yet prevent a general rebellion. The danger, bow- 
ever, is great. And these are the people whom we are called upon to 
amit to all the high offices of trust and emolument in the state, with- 
outeven the exaction of those securities which the constitution re- 
quires from every Protestant.— Epiror, 
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The future parts of the new edition of Sir William Dugdale's Mo- 
nasticon, will be conducted by John Caley, Esq. Keeper of the aug- 
mentation Records, Henry Ellis, Esq. Keeper of the M.S. S. in the 
British Museum, and the Reverend Buckley Bandinel, Keeper of the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, the-former sole Editor. 


The sixth part of Portraits of Illustrious Persons, with biographical 
memoirs by Mr. Lodge, will be published in a few days ; the subjects 
are, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex—Algernon Percy, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland---Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury---Eliza- 
beth Woodwille, Duchess of York, Lord Keeper Coventry, and Walter, 
first Lord Aston. : 


The Mirror for Magistrates, edited by Joseph Hazlewood,Esq. with 
the various readings from all preceding editions, and numerous illus- 
trative notes, is now ready for publication---the impression is limited 
toone hundred and sixty copies, nearly the whole of which are en- 


gaged. : 
Mr. Bliss has just published the second volume of the Athenz Oxo- 
nienses, and proceeds to press with the third without interruption. 


In the course of next month will be published, Part I, of an hislorical 
Account of the Battle of Waterloo, by Mr. Mudford; accompanied 
with a series of splendid engravings, (twenty in number,) illustrative 
of the country between Brussels and Waterloo,---The work will be 
printed in super-royal quarto, and hot-pressed. The Drawings from 
which the Plates are taken were all made upon the spot. There will 
be a map also, carefully laid down from actual survey, and exhibiting 
the exact positions of the different corps and divisions of the allied 
armies. The work will be completed in Four Parts. 
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AFRICAN INSTITUTION, | re- 
marks on a publication of their re- 
ort, entitled, Reasons for establish- 
ing a Registery of Slaves in the 
British Colonies, 105— Extracts 
therefrom, 106 to 116—The Aun- 
thor’s arguments in the second Sec- 
tion of his Tract, considered, 112 
—The object of their schemes, 
noticed, 114. 

Ages in Man, compared to the differ- 
ent stages of refinement in nations, 
249 to 255. 

Air, the nature of, described, 156. 
Allied Sovereigns, their treatmeut of 
Buonaparte complained of, 167. 
America, the extensive influence of 
Jacobinism there, noticed, 269. 
Americans, The cruel and ferocious 
manner of their carrying on the war 
in Canada remarked on, 652—Their 
barbarous conduct at York, in Up- 
per Canada, and at Newark, de- 
scribed, 653—Other instances ad- 
duced, 654—The conduct of the 
British Commanders contrasted 
with theirs, ibid—Their charges 
against the British, considered, 
seriatim—655 to 660—Their cruel 
treatment of the British Soldiers, 

noticed, 656—of the Indians, 658. 

Amicus Patriv’s Letter on Unitarian- 
ism, 54. 

Angoza, the cause of the fineness of 
the -bair of its goats, pointed out, 
236. 

Angouléme, Duchess of, her humanity 
towards the suffering emigrants, 
noticed, 387. 

Animals, the source of their attrac- 
tion towards vegetable products, 
remarked on, 14. 

A Parody on one of the Irish Melo- 
dies, 205. 

A Kequiem for the Catholic Board, 
20.3. 

Ardent Spirits—The excessive use 
of them considered, and its per- 
nicious eflects described, 625, 627— 
Mr Randail Jackson's resolutions 
containing a history of the legisla- 
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tive measures for suppressing that 
evil, ibid—The conduct of the 
magistracy of Surry, as connected 
with the subject, considered, 626. 

Assiento, the, what it means, 399. 

BACON, Lord Chancellor, saying 
of his, on the subject of philosophy, 
37. 

Baptism, remarks on the natare of 
the authority to administer this 
right, 134. 

Barbarism, shewn to be not natural 
to Man, 248. 

Barons of the Cinque Ports, remarks 
on the, 211—The form of an 
ancieut Summons to them, ib.— 
The origin of the Yarmouth Herring 
Fishery attributable to their exer- 
tions, 215. 

Barton’s Analogy of Divine Wisdom, 
&c. remarked on, 152, 

Baylay, Rev. Mr., his Condact in 
refusing the use of his pulpit for 
a Sermon, for the benefit of the 
Margate Sea-bathiny Society, con- 
sidered, 440--Scurrilous copy of 
Verses, circulated at his expence, 
416—His own Statement of his Con- 
duct, 447. 

Beard, its retention applauded and 
recommended for difierent reasons, 
321. 

Beaton, Archbishop, his furious per- 
secution of various persons accused 
of heresy in Scotland, noticed, 186. 

Beauty, Chastity and ‘Temperance 
shewn to. be promoters of it, in 
both sexes, 324. 

Belsham, Mr. his description of the 
Unitarian Tenets, as laid down in 
his first letter to the Bishop of 
London, considered, 358 to 36¢— 
His arguments and principles far- 
ther remarked on, 365 to 377—His 
Controversy with the Bishop of St. 
David's, described, 397. 

Bengo, Dr., his Sermon in Wesley’s 
Chapel, before the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex, described, 618-——/‘\is 
compliment therein to the Duke of 
Kent andthe Lord-Mayor,620.--o21. 
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Bethnal-Green, the late attempt of 
an Auxiliary Bible Society, to meet 
in the Parish Church there,and their 

revention, considered, 453. 

Bicknell, Mr., his brief vindication 
of the legality of the late preceed- 
ings against George Wilson, the 
Blackheath Pedestrian, considered, 
567—Circumstance overlooked by 
him, 570. 

Bishops, the present mode of appoint- 
ing them, censured, 355. 

Bishopsgate Church, a recent attempt 
of an Auxiliary Bible Society, to 

‘convene a meeting therein, de- 
scribed, 455. 

Blackheath, the riotous proceedings 
whilst Wilson walked there, briefly 
described, 569. 

Blaney, Dr., instances of his mis- 
translation from the Hebrew, no- 
ticed, 293. 

Blucher, Field Marshal, his provi- 
dential escape in the Battle of 
Ligny, described, 90—Remarkable 
Toast given by him, 168—His exer- 
tions in- restoring the plundered 
property of Germany, at Paris, 
commended, 188—An account of 
his Life and Campaigns, from the 
earliest period, 417—The magni- 
tude of his services, and the ability 
of his operations on various occa- 
sions, remarked on, 418— 419 — 
His early services in the Swedish 
Army, described, 421—His capture 
by the Prussians, ibid—and promo- 
tion in the Prussian Service, 422— 
His Letter to the King of Prussia, 
soliciting leave to resign, and the 
remarkable answer of that Monarch, 
425—Some account, and an inte- 
resting anecdote, of one of his sons, 
424—His promotion, described, 
426—The King of Prussia’s Letter 
to him, on making him a Field 
Marshal, and also creating him 
Prince of Wabistaat, 427 -—- His 
warm reception in England, re- 
marked on, ibid—His frank and 
soldier-like couduct in an interview 
with the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
described, 45:—His letter to his 
wife, after the Battle of Waterloo, 
437. 

Blucher, Lieutenant-Colonel, remark- 
able reply of, to Napoleon Buona- 
parte, 424. 

Boats, the absurdity of the present 
Custom-House regulations, respeet- 
ing those of a certain description, 
ebserved on, 469. 
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Bouchette, Mr., his Topographical 
Description and Map of Upper 
and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, &c. consider- 
ed, 537—His remarks on the bad 
system of husbandry in Canada, 
540—On the interior intercourse 
between that Province and the 
United States, 542—Description of 
the City of Montreal, 548—Of the 
Scigniories and Townships, 547— 
On the boundary line towards the 
United States, 549—Of the scenepy 
around Quebec, 552—On the com- 
munications between the River St. 
Lawrence and Halifax, 544—Re- 
marks on the merits of the work, 
55ST. 

Brady, late Mr., remarks on the third 
Edition of his Clavis Calendaria, 
with a tribute to hismemory, 457— 
The work strongly recommended to 
public attention, 438. 

Bread, ancient law for weighing it, 
deserving attention at the present 
day, 235. 

British North America, the necessity 
for having a large disposable force 
there, insisted on, 538. . 

Brock,General —His generous Conduct 
towards the American prisoners 
taken by him described, 655. 

British Fisheries, the extreme impor- 
tance of, at the present period, de- 
scribed, ¢15. 

Buccleugh, Duke of, interesting ac- 
eount of aremarkable match at the 
Bail, recently played on his de- 
mesne, 576——The ceremony of dis- 
playing his Grace’s ancient family 
banner, described, 577—Songs on 
that occasion, 578, 579. 

Bachanan, the Historian, is imprison- 
ed, on a charge of heresy, and 
escapes, 186. 

Buonaparte, vewnarkable instance of 
talsehoed, in his report of the Battle 
of Waterloo, 59—The lenity of the 
Allied Powers in their treatment of 
him, censured, 167—The condnet 
of our Government towards him, 
and of the Captain of the Belero- 
phon, complained of, 175—How 
he ought to have been disposed of, 
176—Absurd inconsistency, the ef- 
fect of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, 177—His abolition of the 


Inguisition, remzrked on, 180—The 
justice of, and necessity for, his 
Execution, insisted on, 262—His 
death alone, not sufficient for the 
security of Europe, 263—Interc sting 
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narrative of his journey from Fon- 
tainblean to Frejus, on his way to 
Elba, 338— Interesting interview 
between him and Auyereau, 3i6— 
Curious conversation between him 
and the Landlady of an Inn, on the 
road, $49—Remarks on his coward- 
ice, as evinced during the journey, 
348 to 551—His embarkation for 
Elba, and his landing there, de- 
scribed, 3AS—His walicions con- 
duct towards Marshal Massena, on 
a particular occasion, noticed, 354 
— His “treatment of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blucher, described, 424— 
The existence ef his admirers in 
this country, lamented, 498—His 
arrogant reply to Count Bubna, 
after the Battle of Lutzen, 451— 
His want of personal courage, in- 
sisted on, 476—His kind treatment 
which he has experienced from the 
British Government, complained of, 
478—His proper punishment, briefly 
described, 521—His last order at 
the Battle of Waterloo character- 
istic of his obstinacy, 525 — His 
want of persenal courage, demon- 
strated by his conduct in that battle, 
5¢6— Animated and appropriate 
lines on him, 550—Lines on his 
exile to St. Helena, 558—The prac- 
ticability of his escape from thence, 
considered, 5354. 

Burial Service, its great merit asa 
composition, 314. 

Burke, Edmund, an observation of 
his, recommended to the attention 
of the Allies, 168—Another, 169— 
Political sentiment cited from hin, 
and improperly applied to the 
Catholie Claims, 595. 

Burnet, Bishop, his memory vindi- 
cated from calumny, on a particular 
occasion, 129—Just observations by 
him, on the Trish Massacre, and 
that of St. Bartholomew, 187. 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion, natural 
and revealed, to the constitation 
and course of nature, remarked on, 

- 152. 

CALMET’S DICTIONARY of the 

_ Holy Bible, remarked on, 3. 

Canada, the value avd importance 
of, and of the other British Ameri- 


can Colonies to Great Britain, no-_ 


ticed, 557—The propriety of en- 
couraging Settlers there  consi- 
dered, 539—The defective system 
* of Husbandry therein complained 


of, 540—Its interior intercourse 


with the United States described, 
3C2 
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54°—Description of some of the 
Seigniories and Townships therein 
547—Its boundary line towards the 
United States described, 549—The 
_ Importance of those Boun. 

aries being accurately determined 
under the present Treaty of peace 
with the United States, observed 
on, 550. 

Catholic Claims, the dangers to be 
apprehended from a concession of 
these enumerated, 580 to 523. 

Canons of the Church compared with 
those of the Unitarians, 362. 

Carmelites, the great privileges 
granted to them by several Popes, 
and the partiality of the Virgin 
Mary for them, described, 307, 

Carpe Diem, or the true policy of 
Europe at the present Juncture 
with regard to France, a tract, con. 
sidered, and the author's principles 
highly applauded, 262. Interesting 
extracts from it, 263 to 275. 

Carpenter, Dr. a_confutation of his 
defence of Unitarianism, 37—His 
Objections to the Divinity of Jesus 
Cliist considered and refuted, 288. 

Carstairs, Mr. his “ Lectares on the 
art of writing,” “Tachygraphy or 
the Flying pen,” and * Writing 
made easy,” considered, 389. ° 

Castlereagh, Lord, remarks on his 
character as a Statesman, and on 
the great services rendered by him 
tolas country, 148. 

Catechism, important truth omitted 
to be impressed on the minds of 
youth, inthe, 144. 

Chaplains, their great utility in the 
navy considered, 400—The neces- 
sity for an improvement in their 
situation there, insisted on, ibid. 

Charics V. Emperor, his pe:secution, 
in coacert with the Pope, of_the 
Reformists, considered, 185. 

Chalmers, Mr, remarks on the new 
Edition of his Biographical diction- 
ary, and an extract of an article 
from it, 662. 

Children, remarks on the effects of 
education on, with directions for its 
judicious application, 318 to $21. 

Chinese, their mode of burying their 
dead, described, 244. 

Christianity, the happy effects of its 
precepts on the human mind, com- 
mented on, 54. : 

Christ, the divinity of, proved in 
opposition to the objections of 
Doctor Carpenter and others, 288. 
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Christians, who are strictly to be con- 
sidered such, 135. 

Ciurch, the discipline of, 
dered, 139, 

Cinque Ports, description of them, 
and of the Barons thereof, 209— 
Their doomsday book, considered, 
with a statement of the number of 
ships which they were anciently 
obliged te provide, 211—Curious 
particulars of “‘ the Court of bro- 
therhood and guestling,” 212—The 
form of the summons for calling 
that assembly, 213—The proceed- 
ings of that Court described, 214 
to 217—The origin of the office of 
Coroner of the Cinqne ports, 218 
—Remark on their early privilege 
of sending members to the Legis 
lature, 221—On_ the existence of 
wardship among them, ibid. 

Clergy, the necessity of their being 
respected and liberally provided 
for, insisted on, 143. 

Clericus Anglicanus’s letter on the 
Catholic claims, 580. 

Colonial system, its strict enforcement 
recommended to ministers, 538. 

Confirmation, the office of, vindicated 
from the attacks of the Secta- 
ries, 315. 

Confraternity, the Papal ceremony so 
called, described, 126. 

Constables of Dover Castle, remarks 
on, 229—Description of the life 
and character of one of them, 230. 

Convocation of the clergy, the dis- 
continuance of, regretted, 145. 

Coroner, the origin of the office of, 
in the Cinque ports, described, with 
its nature and duties, 218—-Modern 
abuses of that officer at Dover no- 
ticed, 220, 

Cossacks, their characters as mep and 
as soldiers vindicated, 4852—Their 
wonderful activity after the Battle 
of Leipsic, described, ibid--Anec- 
dote of one, aud of a French sol- 
dier, 455. 

Customals of the Cinque ports, re- 
marks on the great antiquity of, 
279—Further description of, 231— 
Curious extracts from, shewing the 
method of trial and punishment, 
23¢ to 254. 

Customs, a digest of the laws of, by 
Mr. Jickling, considered, 454—The 
objects of these laws enumerated, 
455—The confused state of, re- 
marked on, with some observations 
of a select Committce of the House 
ef Commons on the subject, 456— 


consi- 
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Enumeration of the various acts 
relating to them, 457—The deviation 
of the term ‘* Customs,” 462—The 
first instance of imposing them by 
Act of Parliament noticed, with a 
transcript of the act, 463—New 
era in, 465—The effect of the con- 
solidation act on them, 466—The 
necessity for a simplification of the 
regulations respecting them, con- 
sidered, 468—The hardship arising 
from some of those regulations 
pointed ont, 469-—-The delay at 
present experienced on applications 
to the board of, enn d for, 470. 

Cut purses, singular punishment of, 
255. 

DAUBENY, Archdeacon, his “re- 
marks on the Unitarian method of 
interpreting the Scriptures, &c.” 
considered, with extracts, 354— 
His great zeal and knowledge re- 
marked on, ibid—His remarks on 
the Toleration Act, as lately in part 
repealed, 3546—His comparison be- 
tween the Mahometan and the Uni- 
tarian, with remarks on Mr. Bel- 
sham’s Doctrines, 557 to 362—His 
view of the question at issue be- 
tween the Established Church and 
the Socinians, 362—Contrast of the 
Canons of the Church with those 
of the Unitarians, ibid—Excellent 
note by him, cited at length on the 
dishonest conduct of the Editors of 
the new Unitarian Version of the 
New Testament, 364—His animad- 
versions on the evil effects of self- 
appointed methodistical teachers, 
378—Just and discriminating ob- 
servations in conclusion, 379. 

David, the second Psalm of, consi- 
dered, with relation to a prediction 
of the sufferings of the Messiah, 47. 

Dead, the various modes of dispos- 
ing of them, by different nations, 
considered, 2@435—The mode of 
burying in Paris censured, 244— 
Among the Chinese, ibid. 

Dictionaries, the uecessary qualifica- 
— for writing them, consider- 
ed, 1. 

Divine right, the principle of, as ap- 
plicable to governments, consi- 
dered, 275. 

Dodsworth, Mr. his historical acconnt 
of the Episcopal See and Cathedral 
Charch of Sarum or Salisbury, con- 
sidered, 118—Extracts therefrom, 
119 to 129—The division of the 
work, 120--The elegance of his~« 
plates, with an enumeration of them 
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129 to 180—The great merits of 
his work, remarked on, 150. 

Dover, its Town, Port, and Castle de- 
scribed, 209—Its extreme antiquity 
noticed, ibid—The grant of an ec- 
clesiastical fair to the Corporation 
described, 2v7—Remark on the 
style of architecture of its Church, 
228—Observations on the Castle 
and its Constables, 2299—On an an- 
cient Hospital there for the cure of 
Lepers, 223—Disgraceful practice 
in the Church of, described, 228. 

Dromgovle, Dr, remarkable words 
from his speech respecting the 
Established Church, 589. 

Dry Rot in timber described, 16, 17— 
Its causes, 18—Its increased fre- 
rane f in ship timber accounted 
or, 24, 

Duelling, the frequency of the barba- 
rous practice of, reprobated, 380. 
EARTH, remarks on its nature and 
ees qualities, 157—Analogy 
etween it and the human body, 

241. 

Ecclesiastical Fairs, interesting ac- 
count of them, 226. 

Education, excellent observations on 
the subject of, 246, 247. 

Ellis, Mr. his detail of ail the late 
proceedings relative to the Margate 
Sea-Bathing Society, considered, 
with extracts, 489—Various ex- 
tracts containing contradictions 
and shewing his want of candour, 
441 to 451—His attack onthe Rev. 
Mr. Baylay, reprobated, 449 to 
454. 

Emigrants, the most advisable means 
of remunerating them for the losses 
in France, described, 386. 

English Character, the gravity of, 
accounted for by a French writer, 
319, 

Engravers, fashionable errors among 
inferior ones censured, 130. 

Episcopacy, its high antiquity insisted 
on, with the opinions of the Pres- 
byterians respecting it, 12, 13— 
shewn to have been the form of the 
Apostolic Chureh, 155. 

Established Church, its sacred rights 
described and vindicated, 13i1—Its 
true character described, ibid—Its 
presegt inadequacy to the popula- 
tion of this country complained of, 
142—The fallacy of a common oan 
text for deserting it, described, 
144—The systematic attempts re- 
cently made to bring the clergy 





of the, into contempt, described 
455. 


Eveleen’s Bower, a poem, 205. 
Executor, the duties of one enume- 


rated and described, 34. 


Exercises in Latin Prosody and Ver- 


sification considered, with extracts, 
334 to 337—The inaccuracy of the 
Author iu several instances noticed, 
337. 


Extrajudicial Affidavits reprobated, 


564. P 


Faith, political, defined, 399, 
Fanatics, The recent active and dar- 


ing proceedings of certain ones in 
Hampshire, described, 481—'The 
effects of their discourses on the 
minds of the Country people, ibid, 
—The serious consequences to be 
apprehended from the propagation 
of their doctrines in a national 
point of view, 483. 


Female Character, interesting traits 


of the, 242. 


Fenning, Elizabeth, the book attribu- 


ted to Dr. Watkins on the subject of 
her case, considered, 558—Te feel- 
ing excited in the public mind by 
her execution, remarked on, ibid— 
The presumption of her guilt or 
innocence, as arising out of the evi- 
dence, considered, and extracts 
from the evidence adduced, 560, 
561, 564—The representations made 
to the government on her behalf, 
described, 563—Remarks en the 
affidavit of the turnkey as to her 
conversation with her father, 564. 


France, Reasons why the integrity of 


that kingdom should not have been 
preserved, 174—182—The neces- 
sity for the restoration of the an- 
cient government of that country in 
its full power, contended for, 65— 
Its new constitution examined and 
censured, 265—Compared with that 
of Britain, 267—The interference 
of the Allies in its internal conecrns, 
justified, 270—Concessions of ter- 
ritory by it, shewn to be necessary 
for the security of Europe, ¢75. 


Frederick the Great, King of Prassia, 


His remarkable answer to an appli- 
cation from an officer, 423. 


French tn Their unfitness for 


the enjoyment of the British consti- 
tution, insisted on, 267. 


GIANTS, Some account of those 


mentioned in Scriptare, 90 — 
Some remarkable ones in ancier 
and modern times, 10. 
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Gibraltar, The delivering up there of 
the two members of the Cortes to 
the Spanish government complained 
of, 179. 

Goldsmith, Mr. his address to the So- 
vereigns of Enrope as to tlhe man- 
ner of treating Buonaparte, consi- 
dered, with extracts, 167. 

God, Interesting description of, 6— 
Sir Isaac Newton's definition ef the 
term, 7—The primitive names of, 
used in the Old and New Testa- 
ments explained, 276 to 288, 

Gregory VII, pope, His dethrone- 
ment of the Emperor Henry IV. 
645—His blasphemous auaihema on 
that eceasion, ibid. 

HALIVAX, Nova Scotia, the com- 
munication between it aud the river 
St. Lawrence, described, 544. 

Hampshire Carate, The recent con- 
duct of one as connected with cer- 
tain Fanatics, censured, 481. 

Hill, Rev. Rowland, Some remarks 
ou, 14). 

Hoadicy, Bisuoep, His religious princi- 
ples, described, 197. 

Homicide, Curious method of trial 
and punishment for, ¥Sz. 

Hone, Mr. His book on the case oi 
Eiiabeth Fenning, and his argu- 
ments, &c. on the subject, consider- 
ed 558 to 507. 

Humanitas’s Letter on the. state of 
morals in the navy, 643. 

Hyde de Nouville, M.—A_ correet 
copy of hiscelebrated speech in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Paris on 
the question of reducing the number 
of tribunals in the Country, 669. 

JACOBILNISM, lis destructive ef- 

fects upon Nations, and the neces- 
sity for its extinction, considered, 
263, 264—- Its present extensive 
existence in France, described, 
264—Its mode of acting, and the 
—_ davger to be apprehended 
rom its operation, to France and 
Europe in general, 268—Its flou- 
rishing state in America, noticed— 
Excellent description of its charac- 
ter, 270. 

Jebb, Mr. The appendix to his Ser- 
mons, on the subject of the charac- 
ter of the Church of England, con- 
sidered, 6)1—His opinion on that 
subject, animadverted on, ibid, to 
645. 

Jchovab, Description of the, 6—The 
question of the signification of the 
term, considered, 8. 

Jerusalem, Deseription of a picture 





Index. 


recently painted, representing the 
ancient site of, 641, 

Jesuists, Their recent revival, noticed, 
623. 

Jickling, Mr, His digest of the laws of 
the customs, considered, 454—His 
preface, containing a correct history 
of the revenue regulations of this 
country, ibid to 468. 

INDIANS, Herrible cruelties of the 
American troops towards them, de- 
scribed, 658 to 600. 

Infancy, Interesting description of 
the state of, 245, 249. 

Infants, Instructions for teaching 
them to go alone, 246. 

informers, Against infringements of 
the crimimal law, remarks on the 
general prejadice against them, 
652—The importance of their ser- 
vices, described, ibid. 

Inquisition, The recent revival of the, 
in Spa, noticed, 623. 

Insects, Inieresung reflections on 
their economy, 159 t» 161. 

Tuspector’s fiftu letter on the Sabellian 
or Unitarian Controversy in confu- 
tation of Dr. Carpenter's defeace 
of Unitananism, $7—Another, 276. 

Ireland, ‘Tiue-conduct of the papists 
and disaffected persons there at 
various periods, commented on, 
187 to 195—Fresh effects of the 
system of discontent there, 401— 
The plan and object of the disor- 
derly and disaffected in that king- 
dom, considered, 403 to 405—The 
true cause of the recent atrocities 
there, 611—The sufferings of the 

rolestants there, noticed, 623. 

Insh Papists, The extreme influence 
of their Clergy, deseribed, 187— 
Their attempts to destroy the pro- 
testants at various periods, enu- 
merated, 188 to 196—Vheir attach- 
ment te, and treasonable concert 
with the French gevernment, de- 
scribed, 188, 189—Outrage com- 
mitted by them en the Chanvellor, 
Primate, &c. of Ireland, noticed, 
189—Their influence on Juries, 
Witnesses, &e. described, 190— 
Their corraption of the military, 
ibid. —Their endeavours to at- 
tach the dissenters to their cause, 
195—Their endeaveurs to extirpate 
the protestants, further noticed, 
198—'The present state of the penal 
laws as Ctiag them, described, 
199—-The preceedings of their ge- 
neral committee, remarked on, 
ibid—Their attachment to Buona- 
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parte, 200—Their address and re- 
monstrance to the Pope on the 
subject of the Veto, considered, 
484—Horrid conspiracy entered 
into by them, described, 499— 
Their attachment to their Priests, 
495—The oaths which they are 


obliged by the Law as it now stands. 


to take, as referred to in their ad- 
dress to the Pope, 500—The true 
cause of their present miserable 
condition, 608—The cruelty and 
extortions of some of their priests, 
described, 609 to 611. 

Irish History, Interesting sketch of, 
extensively circulated in Dublin, 
and well deserving a perusal in 
England in a political point of view, 
676. 

Juries, The general impartial admi- 
nistration of eriminal justice by 
them, asserted, 562. 

KENT, Remarks on its early civili- 
zation, and its present refinement, 
209. 

Kent, Duke of, Remarks on his pre- 
sence, and that of the Duke of Sus- 
sex, at a sermon lately preached by 
Dr. Bengo, at Wesley's chapel, 618 
—Certain portions of our history 
earnestly recommended to the at- 
tention of both those Royal Dukes, 
622. ° 

Labodoyere, Remarks on his trial and 
conviction, 172--and execution, 182. 

Labradore-Fishery, The expediency 
of protecting seamen engaged there- 
in, from the impress, considered, 
540, 

Lancaster, Mr.; The dangers of his 
system of education, considered, 
144. 

Latin Versification, The generally re- 
ceived opinion as to its being neces- 
sary in attaining a perfect know- 
ledge of the Latin janguage, consi- 
dered erroneous, 334 to 337. 

Lepers, Description of an ancient 


hospital for the relief of, at Dover, , 


223.——The terms of admission there- 
to, 225. ; 

Leprosy; Remarks on the nature and 
various kinds of thatdisease, 223. 
Letter to the Editor on the Unitarian 

Controversy, 37, 276. 
to the same—on the same sub- 





ject, 54. 

——— to Lord Bathurst from the Dake 
of Wellington, describing the 
victory of Waterloo, 64. _ 

== from the Bishop of Norwich, 
to Edward Hay, Esq. 196, 





to the Editor, on the negicct of 

religion inthe navy, $09, 

eee “T's the same, on the Secinian 

controversy, 597, 

To the same, 399, 

——— To the same, on the situation 

of Chaplains in the Navy, 400. 
———e= (0 the Editor, on the defect of 
Naval education, 479, 

———« to do. on modern fanaticism, 
481, . 

——we- to do, 502, 
to do. on the revival of ancient 
national pastimes, 576. 

——= to do. on the Catholic claims, 
580. 

~———- tothe Bishop of Norwich, 583. 

——~—— to the Editor, 618. 

———— to do. on the present outrages 
in Ireland, 622. ; 

Life, The sphere of, eptly compared 
to the sphere of the world, 247. 

Ligny, "The Prussian account of the 

attle of, 88—narrow escape of 

Marshal Blucher on that occasion, 

90. 

Liver, the, considered the seat of love 
by acertain modern writer, 333, 
Locke, Mr., His religious and politi- 

cal principles noticed, 146. 

Louis XVIII, His restoration to the 
throne of France, remarked on, 
171—His imbecile conduct, and his 
treatment of the rebels since that 
period, complained of, ibid.—.His 
calumniators answered, and his cha- 
racter and condact vindicated, 584 
His great exertions in behalf of the 
emigrants, described, 387. 

Love, shewn to be the strongest incen- 
tive to patriotism, 326. 

Lower Canada, Remarks on the at- 
tack of the house of assembly there, 
on the judges, and on the dismissal 
of the charges preferred against 
them, 570—The Prince Regent's 
order in Council, dismissing those 
complaints—572 — Lord Batharst’s 
letters on the subject establishing 
the innocence of the judges, 575. 

Lyon, Rev. J., His history of the town 
and port of Dover, and of Dover 
Castle, with a short account of the 
Cinque ports, considered, 209—va- 
rious extracts, therefrom, 210 to 
234—The excellence of his plates 
noticed, 234, The style and merits 
of the work contmented on, ibid. 

MAGNA-CHARTA, Remarks on a 
copy of it, preserved in the records 
of Salisbury Cathedral, 129. 

Mail Coach, The circumstances of 
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the recent attack on it by an armed 
banditti, hear Cashel in Ireland, 
401. 

Malta, The sending of the two L’Al- 
lemands and Savaryto that island, b 
the British government, ccnsu- red, 


179—Shewn to be dangerous, 181. 


Man, His elevation above other beings 
in -the creation, considered, 157—- 
Nature vindieated against a charge 
of having been wanting in providing 
for his infancy, 161 —Description 
of him in a savage state, 250. 

Marcus, Aurelius, His observation on 
the human soul, 240. 

Marchmont, Some interesting parti- 
culars of the Earls of, 662 to 669— 
Fortunate escape of the first Earl in 
the reign of King James 2d, describ- 
ed, 663 to 645. 

Marsh, Mr., His failure to redeem 
his pledge in the last session of par- 
liameut, touching the affairs of In- 
dia, regretted, 184. 

Marriage, Some excellent observations 
on the snbject of, 325. 

Martin, L. A. His publication of the 
“Harmonics of Nature” of Saint 
Pierre, considered, with extracts, 

‘152 to 167—Interesting reflections 
by him, 162. 

Margate, See Sea-Bathing Infirmary, 

Marston's Life and Campaigns of 
Ficld Marshal Prince Blucher, 417 
His detestation of Buonaparte 
commended, 428. 

Master cf the Rolls, Remark on his 
luminous and patriotic speech on 
the American intercourse bill, in 
1808, 557. 

Methodistical Missionaries, The effect 
of their labours among the slaves in 
the West India islands, described, 
117. 





Enthusiasm, Its alarm- 
ing mecrease, noticed, 378. 

Mica, The important prophecy of, 
considered, 50—Dr, Carpenter's 
note, thereon, 53. 

Middle Ave of Man, described, 252. 

Milner, Dr., Instance of his tergiver- 
sation, 414—His letter to the Editor 
of the Dublin Chronicle, ibid. 

Ministers, The Colonial policy of the 
present ones, censured, 25. 

Montreal, Interesiing account of the 

City of, 54S—and of the projected 

improvements ia it, 545—The im- 

portance of opening a water com- 

munication between it and Lake 

Outario recommended to the atten- 

tion of goverament, 657. 
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Mont St. Jean, See Waterloo, 

Mortality, Estimate of the current 
ove throughout the world, 243. 

Mountains, Interesting remarks on 
the formation of the various classes 
of in the Universe, 238. 

Mustapha, a tragedy, considered, with 
some humorous remarks on the 
author, 329—Description of the 
piece with extracts, ibid to 354—In- 
stances of the Author’s pedantry 
and grammatical inaccuracy, 332— 
Remark on hisindelicacy, 334, 

NASH, Mr., His high reputation as 
anartist, considered, 1350. 

National Schools, The inadequacy of 
their funds and means remarked on, 
158. 





pastimes, The revival of 
the ancient ones, recommended, 
576. : 

Navy, The neglect of religion in, com- 
plained of, 309—The want of a 
propersystem of education in, re- 
marked on, 479. 

The present debased state of morals 
therein, accounted for, 643 to 
645 

Neilson, Samuel, an united Irishman, 
his confession on oath, 195. 

Nepaul, Remark on the war lately 
broken out between the British go- 
vernment in India, and the Rajah 
of, 184, The tardiness of onr ope- 
rations against the Nepaulese com- 
plained of, ibid. 

Ney, Marshal, His letter to Fouché 
after the battle of Waterloo, con- 
taining charges against Buonaparte, 
considered, 58—Remarkable disre- 

ardof truth therein, noticed, 59. 

e letter given at ful! length, 99— 
His imprisonment in the Concier- 
gerie, considered, 133. 

Nicholas, St., Curious anecdote of 
him, 127— Remarkable ceremony 
on the day sacred to that Saint, 128. 

Nismes, Remark on the recent ovut- 
rages, there, 622. 

Norwich, Bishop of, Observations 
on his letter to Edward Hay, Esq. 
Secretary of the Catholic board in 
Dublin, on Catholic emancipation, 
195—The letter itself, with notes 
thereon, 196 to 203—Excellent let- 
ter written to his Lordship, occa- 
sioned by that letter, 583.—His 
appeal to the authority of Locke and 

oadley unsuccessful, 585— His 
application of a sentiment of Mr. 
Burke, refuted, 595—His animad- 
versions on the British constitution, 
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reprobated, 600—The conduct which 
he ought to have pursued with refer- 
ence to the papists pointed out, 616. 

Nottingham, Account of a recent 
meeting of the Pitt club, there, 593, 

OATHS, The very improper way of 
administering them, at the Mansion 
House, complained of, 565. 

O‘Connor, Mr., His excellent speech 
at arecent Roman Catholic meeting 

at Roscommon, 405. 

Ophir, The country so called in Scrip- 
ture—The question as to its identity, 
considered, 10—The opinions of 
Calmet and others, thereon, 11. 

Orangemen, Their origin in Ireland, 
191—Remarks on a motion in par- 

liament for the suppression of their 
institution, 192 — Their Loyalty, 
vindicated, 195. 

Orange Booven, asong, 204—208. 

Osmund, Bishop of Sarim, Sketch of 
his life, 120. 

PALL, The vestment so called, its 
origin, 121. 

Papists, Their tenets and principles, 
584-—586 to 583—The rejection of 
their petition to parliament remark- 
ed on, 585—Some of their cruel- 
tics in Treland, enumerated, 591— 
Their great -subjection to their 
priests, considered, 594 — Their 
treacherous conduct in Ireland be- 
fore the rebellion there, described, 
599, 60¢—Their condition in this 
country at the present day shewn to 
be free from penalties and griev- 
ances, 617. 

Parochial Residence, The last bill for 
enforcing it, considered, 355. 

Parsonage houses, The act enabling 
spiritoa! persons to exchange them 
with Glebe lands, and for other pur- 
poses set forth, 502. 

Paris, The mode of interring the dead 
there, censured, 244. 

Paschal, pope, The contest between 
him and the Emperor Henry Vth.— 
described, 647. 

Peace officers, The manner of their 
election, and the imperfect execu- 
tion of their office, complained of, 
631. 

Pedagogues, The obstinacy of their 
prejudices, noticed, 355. 

Peel, Mr., His recent intended duel 
with Mr, O'Connell, noticed, 381. 
People, The principle of the Right 
of, to chuse their governors shewn 
to be jacobinical and dangerous to 
society, 272. 

Peers, Sarah, The equivocal nature 


of her testimony in the case of 
Elizabeth Fenning remarked on, 
560, 561. 

Philo’s letter on the neglect of religion 
in the navy, 309—On the defect of 
Naval education, 479—Remarks on 
the latter, 480, 

Pitt, Right Hon. W., Phe preservation 
of the character and constitution of 
this country attributed to his mea- 
sures, 169—His definition of the 
objects of the war with revolution- 
ary France, 262— just and eloquent 

“compliment to his memory, 529. 

Pitt Club of Nottingham, Their meet- 
ing in September 1815, deseribed, 
3938—List of their toasts &e. ibid. 

Pluralities, How far they should be 
tolerated, 356. 

Pope, an address and remonstrance to 
him from the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland against the veto, consider- 
ed, 484—and given at length, 488— 
Remark on a reamoured concor- 
dat between the present one, and 
a British statesman relative to the 
emancipation of the Roman Catho- 
lics, 645—On his arrogance, fickle- 
ness, and time-serving policy, as 
evinced in the inauguration of Napo- 
leon, and subsequently of Louis 
XVII1., 648 to 65i—His restora- 
tion of the Jesuits and of the inqui- 
sition, considered, 651. 

Popes, Remarks on their persecution, 
in conjunction with Catholic Prin- 
ces, of the Protestants at various 

eriods, 185——Enumerationof Bulls 

y which at different times they 
have absolved the Irish papists 
from their allegiance, 490—Their 
various decrees, absolving subjects 
from their allegiance to Protestant 
sovereigns, &e. &c. descriptive of 
the doctrines of the Romish church, 
considered, with extracts, 645 to 
648. 

Popery, Gross imposture by which its 
advocates endeavour to delade the 
Protestants, 498. 

Presbyterians, Their argumentsagainst 
episcopacy, considered, 12, 13. 

Present times, The abundance of 
schism, vice, and immorality in 
the, remarked on, 137. 

Pressing for the Navy and unlimited 
service therein, shewn to be pro- 
ductive of crime and immorality, 
64310 645. 

Priestly Office, The high respecta- 
bility an importance of the, ably, 
described, 136. 


ee 
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Property, Some observations on the 
rights of, 99. 

Prostitution, The open and shameless 
display of, in London, lamented, 
628. 

Protestant Nobleman, Melancholy 
fate of one in Italy, from the inqui- 
sition, described, 600. 

Prussia, The firm and consistent con- 
duct of the King of, iu the late 
struggles, commended, 1738—346 
The necessity for the cession of the 
whole of Saxony to Prussia insisted 
on, 173. 

Prossians, Their policy in France, 
commended, 181—Cruel treatment 
of some while prisoners in France, 
described, 354—Their patriotism 
on a late occasion, noticed, 420 — 
429. : 

Puberty, The age of, described, 251, 

Public morals, Principle relating to, 
recognized by the jurisprudence of 
all civilized countries, described, 
627—The bad state of, in this coun- 
try, and particularly in the metro- 
polis, remarked on, 628—The dis- 
crepancy of, between them and our 
laws accounted for, 629—The inade- 
quacy of the laws with reference 
to them, considered, 630. om 

Purgato rian Penny Societies, Remarks 
on those instituted in Dublia by the 
papists, 300—Tbe rules of one of 
these institutions, 301—Observa- 
tions en some of those rules, 504— 
Cruelty of the priests commented 
on, 507—The great cmoluments 
derived from those societies by the 
clergy, considered, 308. 

Purgatory, Its existence disproved by 
scriptural authority, 300—The doc- 
trine of, further considered and re- 
robated, 505. 

QUAKERS, Why they should not be 
considered Christians, 135. 
Quebec, City of, Interesting descrip- 
tion of the scenery of its environs, 
55¢—of the foundry of St. Maurice 

there, 555. 

RELIGION, Able definition of, 4.— 
{ts influence on the character and 
deportment of individuals, 5—The 
hatred of the Jacobins towards it 
accounted for, 274—The bad effects 
of its neglect in the mavy, con- 
sidered, —310. 

Roberts, Mr. his treatise on the 
law of Wills and Cedicils, consi- 

299—Extract ably descrip- 


dered 
of the laws of Wills—Another 


tive 


ef the duties of an Executor, 34. 
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Robinson 
cal, and 
considered, 
work, noticed, 2—Extract, de- 
scriptive of his manner, $—His 
definition of religion extracted, 4— 
Of God and Jehovah, 6—His ac- 
count of Giants meutioned in scrip- 
ture, 9—His remarks on the Country 
of Ophir, 11—His dissertation on 
the subject of Episcopacy—The 
excellence of the work, and _ its 
great utility insisted on, 14, 15—The 
plates therein, described, 15. — 

Romish Church, its corraptions and 
errors commented on, 145—The 
avarice and cunning of its clergy in 
Ireland exemplified iu the instance 
of the purgatoriau penny societies, 
506—Its doctrines unaltered from 
the beginning, 309—The consecra- 
tion oath @ its bisheps described 
and shewn to be pernicious and 
dangerous to a Protestant state, 
497—The decrees of its different 
councils against Protestants de- 
scribed, 498, | 

Roscommon, the proceedings of the 
Roman Catholic meeting there, in 
September, 1815, described, with 
Mr. O‘Connor’s able speech on the 
occasion, 405. 

Rose, Right Hon, George, interesting 
narrative by him of the Earls of 
Marchmont, 663. 

SABELLIANS. See Unitarians. 

SACRAMENTS, remarks on their 
nature and efficacy, 135, 136. 

Salisbury, an historical description of 
its Cathedral and See, by Mr. Dods- 
worth, considered, 118—Sources 
from which the materials of that 
history have been derived, 119— 
Specimenof the Biographical sketch- 
es, 120 — The interference of the 
Popes in the patronage of the Ca- 
thedral described, 122—The cere- 
mony of the enthronement of its 
Bishop, described, 126—Remark- 
able instauce of the generosity of 
His present Majesty towards the 
Cathedral, 128—-Remarks on a 
copy of Magna Charta preserved 

Salter, Mr. his Angler’s guide, consi- 
sidered and recommended to all 
loversof that diversion, $91. 

Sanctuary, the ancient mode of tak- 
it, described, 233. 

Sanscrit Hymn, extract froma very 
ancient one, translated, 290. 

Scapular, order of the, the great 


Dr. his Theological, Bibii- 
Ecclesiastical Dictionary, 


1—The merits of his: 
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wers of its members among the 
apists, described, 307. 


Schismatics, the character of those 


of the present day described, 141. 


Scott, Mr, Walter, his “* Field of Wa. 


terloo,” considered, with extracts, 
471 to 478—Graimmatical and poe- 
tical imperlections pointed out, 
472, 473, 474—Animated descrip- 
tion of the decisive advance of the 
British army, 475—Misrepresenta- 
tions respecting Buonaparte cor- 
rected, 476—-The consideration of 
the poem resumed, with exiracts and 


inter notes, 521 to 528. 
the common opinion as to 
the pretation of the, shewn to 


be erroneous, 146 

Sea-Bathing fofiimary at Margate, 
detailiof ali the proceedings relative 
to the, 439—proceeding: of the 
Anniversary mecting of, held on the 
29th August, 1814—447. 











Senior wranglers, curious anecdotes 


respecting, 334, 


Senses, some interesting observations 


on the nature of the, 164, 165. 
Sewell, Mr. letters from Lord Ba- 
thurst and Lord Chetwynd to him 
as Chief Justice, on the subject 
of the dismissal of the charges pre- 
ferred against him and the other 
Judges of Lower Canada, 575, 576. 
Sexes, the peculiar beantics of the, 
described aud contrasted, 521. 
Shaw, Mr. his satirical poem called 
“the Duel,” considered, ss0—RKe- 
marks on its merits, 583. 

Ship, a very large one built by the 
Romans, described, 28. 

Ship Owners, some remarks on the 
severe penal laws and the great lia- 
bility to which they are at present 
subject, 469. 

Slave Trade, remarks on the views 
and designs of the advocates of. its 


abolition, 105—Their character and - 


objects further considered, 258 to 
261—"he effects of the law abo- 
lishing it, shewn to be nugatory, 599. 
Slaves, reasons for establishing a re- 
gistry of, considered, 195—The 
position that the severity of their 
treatment will be increased by the 
clandestine traffic in them, refuted, 
106—The opinions and reasoning of 
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Smirke, Mr. his excellent poem called 


* Wallace,” with rematks, 515. 


Sociman. See Unitarian. 
Spanish Government, its revival of the 


Inquisition and its persecuting gpi- 
rit, remarked on, 180. 


St. David's, Bishop of, his controve rsy 


with Mr. Belsham, cousidered, 597. 


Stevens, Mr. remarks ona valuable 


treatise of his on the constitution of 
the Christian Church, 145. 


St. Helena, the possibility of Buoua- 


patte’s escape from, considered, 
478. 


St. Pierre, J.B; H. de, his “ Har- 


monies de la Nature,” consi 
152—His division of the work, 153 
—Extracts from the translation, 
154 to 167— The excellence of his 
character commented on, 155-— The 
peculiar manner of his studies and 
of his descriptive talent, 156—His 
plan of the liarmonies or general 
system of nature, thid—The ten- 
dency of us work to counteract 
religious lofidelity remarked on, 
158—His first plan deseribed, 161— 
Remarkable observation of lus, on 
the subject of time, 16¢—His bar. 
momes of vegetables and animals, 
163--Siagulay remark by lim re- 
8 ng the number, © Five,” 235— 
His observations on the formation of 
birds aud quadrupeds, ibid—On the 
different kinds of moautains, 23R— 
His “* Terrestrial harmonies of 
man,” remarked on, with interest- 
iny observations en the human soul, 
239, 240—Interesting extract on 
the* Terrestvial harmonies of chil- 
dren,” 245—Another on the sub- 


red, 


ject of the eneivilized state of man 


and on infaucy, 248-—His remarks 
on the “ geometry of cluidren,” ex- 
tracted, cuntaining observations on 
the education of children, &c. 318 
—His morals, remarked on as supe- 
rior to those of the generality of 
Frenchmen, 321—His sketch of the 
male avd female characters, ibid— 
Excellent remarks by him, on mar- 
riage, 325—His observations on the 
infiuence of conjugal love, 3¢6,— 
The work considered and sirongly 
recommended to general perusal, 
328 


the author, of those reasons exa- Strachan, Dr, his letter to Mr. Jeffer- 


mined and opposed, with extracts, 
2538 to 26i—The alarming conse- 
quences to be apprehended from 


their manumission insisted on, 256 Sup, his fluence on ihe 
to 258. 


son, Ex-president of the United 
Staies of America, on the conduct 
of the Amercans, 65°. 
works of 
nature considered, 156. 
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Sussex, Duke of. See Kent, | 

Swift, Mr. BE. L, his “ Waterloo and 
other poems,” considered, 471—The 
excellence of his address presented 
to the Drury Lane managers re- 
marked on,ibid—The consideration 
of his Waterloo resnmed, with his 
proemium at full length, and ex- 
tracts from the poem, 528 to 584— 
Extract from the poem called 
“ Three Strings of the Harp” 554— 
Song composed by him, and ad- 
mired by His Majesty, 535. 

TEAK SHIUPS, their saperior dura- 
bility, accounted for, #7. 

The Qlaims of the Established Church, 
considered as an Apostolical Insti- 
tution» &c. reviewed, 151— Divi- 
sion of the Tract into Chapters, 
ibid.—Various extracts, ibid. to 147 
—Concluding remarks on the Au- 
thor’s merits, with a recommenda- 
tion of the Work, ibid. 

The Aliad, an heroic Epistle to Clootz 
Redivivus, considered, 147 — The 
Hero of the Piece, described, ibid. 
—Dedication to Lord Castlereagh, 
148—Extracts from the poem, 149 
to 151. 

The Velvet Cushion, a Tract, consi- 
dered, and its tendency, noticed, 
3135. i 

The New Covering to the Velvet 
Cushion, a work so called, consi- 
dered, 3153 — Its pernicious ten- 
dency, exposed, 314—Its notice of 
the Burial Service, ibid.—Of the 
office of Confirmation, 515 — Of 
the Consecration of Church-yards, 
and the voth Article of Religion, 
316— Other passages in it, voticed, 
ibid. 317—Concluding remarks on 
the Work, 318. 

The Regent's Classics, an elegant 
Edition of the Roman writers, so 
called, considered, with the Au- 
thor’s Address, 39. 

The Modern Dunciad, a Satire, con- 
sidered, 2nd the Author’s Conduct, 
applauded, 392. 

Thoreau, Mr., his “* New Practical 
Course of Book-keeping,” favour- 
ably noticed, 392. 

Tierney, Mr., his opinion, as stated 
in the House of Commons, on the 
subject of the recent War with 
Bnonaparte, wonderfully indicative 
of his political sagacity, 60. 

Timber, a Treatise on the Dry Rot, 
considered, 16—The Decay in, de- 
scribed, 17—The mode of Season- 
ing, 21—Of preserving it from the 


Index. 


* 


Rot, 24—Different kinds of Tim- 
ber, comparédy 27. 

Tinian, Island of, beautiful deserip- 
tion of, by Admiral Anson’s Cihap- 
lain, considered, with the contra- 
dictory accounts of subsequent 
writers, 237. 

Toleration Act, the late partial repeal 
of, considered, 356. 

Tene, T. W. his foundation of the 
Society of United Irishmen, consi- 
dered, 193. 

Trinidad, reflection on the unhappy 
political state of, te ex 
marks on the Order of il, 
for a formal Registery @@Slaves 
there, with the Returns, 113—The, 
plan of Registery, considered as 
oppressive, 254. 

Troy, Dr., his letter inserted in the 
Dublin Chronicle, with remarks on 
it, 415—Another from him, to the 
Editor of that Paper, 487. 

VATTEL, passage from his Law of 
Nations, applicable to the case of 
Kuonaparte, 168. 

Vegetable Productions, some inte- 
resting remarks on the nature and 
properties of, 163. 

Verax's Letter on the present state of 
popery 645. * 

Veto, the Address and Remonstrance 
of the Irish Papists to the Pope, 
on the subject of, considered, 484 
—The Resolution of their Prelates 
thereon, 485—Its inefficacy in pro- 
tecting the Protestant Constitution 
against Popery, remarked on, 491. 

Vice—The necessity of association to 
give effect to the laws for its sup- 
pression enforced 627—The im- 
portance of such associations de- 
scribed, 635—Their sagacity assert- 
ed, 634—The good effects to be de- 
rived from them 635, 636—Former 
Societies for similar purposes de- 
scribed, 636—The proclamation of 
his present Majesty for the suppres- 
sion of, quoted, 659—Remark on 
Society in consequence of that pro- 
clamation, 640. 

Virgin Mary, her appearance to Pope 
Honovins III. described, 307— 
‘Her weekly visits to purgatory, ibid. 

UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY, 
Fitth Letter of Inspector, on the 
subject of, 37—Letter of Amicus 
Patria thereon, 54—-Other Letters 
on the subject, 276—597. 

Unitarians, the pernicious tendency, 
and Atheistical nature, of their 
doctrines, described, with remarks 
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on the Character of their Preacher, 
54 to 57—Their Faith, compared 
with that of the Mahometans, 397 
—Their method of interpreting and 
comparing Scriptural pagsagés, re- 
marked on, 365—fatal tendency of 
their doctrine, considered, 377, 
United Irishmen, etheir Institutions 
and views, describ@d, 195. * 
Unity of the Christian Church, with 
its origin, considered, 155. 
Unlimited Service.—See pressing. 
VON Work, the desertion of the Army 
under his Command, from Buona- 
wi cribed and applauded,429, 
A Mr., his Treatise on the Dry 
Rot Timber, considered, 16— 
His description of the appearance of 
Timber whilst , under its influence, 
17—Extracts, descriptive of the 
causes of that disorder, 18—-Of the 
mode of seasoning Timber 21,— 
and of the means of preventing the 







Kot, 24—His comparison of Teak, . 


Oak, and other Timber, 27—Far- 
ther remark on the contents and 
importance of the Book, 29. 

Waldburg, Count, his narrative of 
Buonaparte’s Journal, fiom Fov- 
tainbleau to Frejus, in April, 1814, 
with Extracts, 338. 

War, the legitimate objects of, 26%. 

Wardship, remarks on the introduc- 
tion of, into this Country, 2zi— 
229, 

Water, remarks on the formation of, 
and on the supply of Rivers and 
Fountains, 157. 

Waterloo, or Mont St. Jean, remarks 
on the Battle of, 57—Lord Welling- 
ton’s account of it, and of the previ- 
ous Fighting, 6i—His Returns of 
the Killed and Wounded, 71—The 
Prussian account of that Engage- 
ment, 9i—The French account, 
95—Some interesting particulars of, 
525 to 528. 

Watkins, Dr.,the Book entitled, The 
important Results of an Elaborate 
Investigation, into the mysterious 
Case of Elizabeth Fenning, &c, and 
attributed to him—shewn not to be 


Index. 
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of his writing, 558—The fallacy of 
an assertion by him on the subject, 
and his erroneous notions on the 
Law of Evidence, pointed out, 
565—His reflections on the jndicial 
Character, reprobated, 565—566. 

Wellington, Duke, his Dispatches 
descriptive of the Battle of Wate.- 
loo, and of the preceding Engage 
ment, 64— Just encomium on 
his transcendant Military Talents, 
394—Lines in praise of him, 522. 

Wesley. See Whitfield, 

Whig Member, remarkable Lines of 

n old one, 583, 

Whitbread, Mr., remarks on his un- 
qualified abuse of His Majesty's 
Ministers, and his attachment. to 
Buonaparte, 147, 148—Some of 
the tumberless interrogatiens, with 
which he annoyed Ministers, has 
mourously enumerated, 149, 

Whitfield and Wesley, their separa- 
tion, remarked on, 460. 

Whittaker, Rev. G, L., his “ Gram- 
matical Figures, and a System of 
Rhetoric,” favourably considered, 
383. 

Wilson, George, the proceedings of 
the Magistrates on his Case, vindi- 
cated, 557 to 560. 

Women, some curious observations 
on the physical powers of, 32¢. 

Wood, Alderman, an Impromptu on 
his Election to the Civic Chair, 519. 

Words for an Irish Melody, 201—for 
the Scottish Tune, “ There is nae 
Luck about this House,” 206. 

Wrede, General Count, brief, but 
interesting, account of his Military 
career, 435--The Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s Letter to him, on presenting 
him with the Grand Cross of Maria 
Theresa, 435—Count Nesselrode’s 
Letter to him, on sending him the 
Russian Order of St. Alexander 
Newsky, 456. 

YARMOUTH, its Herring Fishery, 
began by the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports, with remarks on the disputes 
between them and the Towns- 
people, 215. 





Table of the Titles, Authors’ Names, t&c. of the Publications Reviewed, 


and of the Essays, Letters, Poetry, Sc. 


(¢r For remarkable Passages see the General Index. 
ACT for enabling spiritual persons to Answers to the Calumniators of Louis 


exchange their parsonage or glebe 
houses, &c. for others, 502. 

A Member of the Church of Eng- 
land's Letter to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, on the Catholic Claus, 583. 

Amicus Patriz, on the Unitarian 


Controversy, 54. 


Eighteenth, 584. 

A Sketch of Irish History, compiled 
by way of Question aud Answer 
for the use of Schools, 676. 

BOUCHETTE’S Topographical De- 
scription of Lower Canada, 357. 
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Bouchette’s Topographical Map of 
Do. 537. a 

-— -Map of the Provinces 
of Upper Canada, &e, ibid. 

Brady's 

Buonaparte’s Journey from Fontain- 


bleau to Frejus, 358. 





CARPE Diem; or the policy of QUOTATIO 


~ Envope at the present juncture, 262. 
Carstai’s Leetares on the Art of 
Writing, 589. 

Tachygraphy, ibid. 

Writing made easy, ibid. 

DAUBENY’S Renarks on the Uni- 
tarian Interpretation of the Scrip- 
tu 354, 

Defect of Naval Education, 479. 

Discontents in Ireland, 401, 

Dismissal of the Charges preferred 

‘against the Judges of Lower Ca. 
nada, 570. . 

Dodsworth’s Historical Account of 
the Episcopal See and Cathedral 
of Sarum, 118. 

ELLIS'’S Detail of ail the proceedings 
relative to the Sea-bathing L[nfir- 
mary at Margate, 439. 

Exercises in Latin prosody, 334. 

GOLDSMITH’S Address to the 
Sovereigns of Europe, as to the 
manner of treating Buonaparteya67. 

JEBB’S Sermons, 641. . 








_Jickling’s Digest of the Laws of the 


Customs, 454. 

INSPECTOR’S fifth Letter on the 
Sabeliian or Unitarian Controversy, 
(continued from p. 603, vel, 48), 37. 

_— sixth Letter on the 

same subject, 276. 

Investigation uf the Case of Elizabeth 
Fenning, 558. - 

LAWS against Vice, Profaneness, 
and Immorality, 627. , 

Literary Intelligence, 104—208—310 
—416 —5!19-—624-—- 704, 

Lyon’s History of the Town and Port 
of Dover, 209. 

MARSTON ’S Life and Campaigns of 
Field Marshal Prinee Blacher, 417. 

M. Hyde de Neaville’s Speech on the 
Frevch Tribunals, 66°. 

Modern Fanatics, 481. 

Mustapha, a Tragedy, 329. 

NAVAL Morals, considered, 645. 

New covering to the Velvet Cushion, 
313.. 

OBSERVATIONS onthe Bishop of 
Norwich’slettertoEdward Hay, Esq. 
195. 





on the address and re- 
monstrance of the Catholics to 
Pope Pius VIT.— 484. 

On the Conduct of the Americans, 652. 





javis Calendaria, 437. . 
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On the Origin and principles of 


P hearnenye y 185. 

neglect of Religionin theNavy,309. 

On a®ecept Eleciion in the City, 519. 

On the eX®essive ase of ardent spirits, 
625, * 


PATRIOTIC So 










» 208. 

om Dale's Essay 
on the Study of the History of 
England, 399. . ‘ 

REASONS for establishing a _regis- 
try of slaves iu the @British Colo. 
‘Mes, 105-253, + 








Remarks on Purgatorian | $0- 
cieties, 300. me 
Revival of ancient national pastimes, 


576. 

Roberts’s Treatise on the Law of 
Wills and Codicils, 29. 

Robinson’s ‘Theological, Biblical, and 
Ecclesiastieal Dictianary, 1. 

Roscommon Catholic meeting, 405. 

SALTER'S Angler's Guide, 391. 

Scott’s Field of Waterloo,.a poem, 
471, concluded, 521. ‘ 

Situation of Chaplains in the Navy, 

' 400, 

St. Pierre’s Harmonies of Nature, 
152,—235,—318. 

Summary of politics, 168,-~-262. 

Swit’s Waterloo and other poems, 
471,—521. 

TERGIVERSATION of Dr. Milner, 
414. 

The Battle of Waterloo, containing, 
the various accounts of it, with 
Comments, &c. 57. 

The Claims of the Established Charch, 
considered as an Apostolical In- 
stitution, 131. 

The Aliad, an Heroic Epistle to 
Clootz Redivivus, 147. 

The Velvet Cashion, 313. 

The Duel, a satirical poem, 380, 

The Regent's Classics, 390. 

The Moderu Dunciad, 592. 

The Pitt Ciub of Nottingham, 395. 

The Socinian Controversy, 597. 

The Catholic Claims, 580, 

The House of Branswick and the 
Tabernacie, 615. 

Earl of Marchmont, 662. 
horean’s Course of Bookkeeping,59% 

Topographical and Historica! Elucida- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures, 641. 

Vindication of the proceedings 
against George Wilson, 507. 

Wade’s Treatise on the Dry Rot, 16. 

Wallace, 4 poem, 515. : 

Whittaker’s Grammaticali igures, 585. 

W. R. de B.’s Letter to the Editor 
622. 



































